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OPEN-ENDED  FEDERAL  MATCHING  OF  STATE  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  EXPENDITURE  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TITLES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  

tuesday,  september  12,  1972 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee,  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 :40  a.m.,  in  room 
223 T,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Griffiths  and  Conable. 

Also  present:  Alair  A.  Townsend,  technical  director:  James  R. 
Storey,  staff  economist;  Sharon  S.  Galm,  staff  counsel;  Irene  Cox, 
staff  sociologist;  Robert  I.  Lerman,  staff  economist;  Vivian  Lewis, 
research  assistant;  Caterina  Capobianco,  administrative  secretary. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  minority  staff :  Leslie  J. 
Bander,  economist ;  and  Walter  B.  Laessig,  counsel. 

Opening  Statement  of  Chairman  Griffiths 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  begins  3  days  of  hearings 
on  State  social  service  expenditures  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  are  holding  these  hearings  to 
learn  more  about  the  justification  for  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increas- 
ing items  in  the  budget,  expenditures  which  now  are  totally  unchecked 
by  any  appropriations  ceiling  and  which  receive  only  limited  congres- 
sional review.  HEW's  budget  estimate  now  surpasses  that  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  yet  we  are  told  that  for  a  growing  segment  of  that 
budget  there  is  no  information  on  how  the  funds  are  being  spent.  We 
are  here  to  ask  how  social  service  funds  are  being  distributed.  What 
services  are  being  provided,  to  whom,  and  with  what  results?  How  has 
HEW  defined  "potential  recipients"?  Are  old  services  in  fact  being 
expanded  and  new  services  added,  or  is  this,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  a 
gigantic  revenue-sharing  program  ?  How  has  HEW  carried  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  prohibit  this  money  from  replacing  State  money 
financing  existing  services  ? 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  various  revenue-sharing  measures 
which  deal  to  varying  degrees  with  social  service  expenditures.  These 
and  other  measures  related  to  services  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  debate  elsewhere.  These  hearings  are  not  intended  to  discuss  any 
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particular  bill  to  affect  social  services,  but  rather  to  discuss  what  the 
Federal  role  in  services  is  now. 

I  think  it  is  useful  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  background  of 
social  services.  For  years  the  Congress  was  told  that  more  social  serv- 
ices would  reduce  welfare  dependency.  The  statute  says  that  services 
are  to  promote  "self-support  and  personal  independence"  and  "to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  dependency."  There  was  little  evidence  for  this  claim  at 
the  time  and,  despite  the  massive  infusion  of  Federal  funds,  there  is 
still  no  confirming  evidence.  Theoretically,  the  increase  in  service 
money  should  have  reduced  the  welfare  caseload,  but  in  fact  the  wel- 
fare caseload  has  burgeoned.  It  has  been  difficult  to  measure  effective- 
ness carefully  because  to  date  no  one  has  known  on  what  the  money 
was  being  spent  and  who  was  receiving  the  services.  It  is  hard  to  see 
the  connection  between  the  extremely  broad  group  of  social  services 
that  currently  can  qualify  a  State  for  Federal  matching  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  reduction  of  dependency  on  the  other.  The  plight  of 
welfare  recipients  and  the  cost  of  welfare  to  the  taxpayers  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  pretext  for  claiming  Federal  dollars. 

Many  of  these  services  may  be  very  valuable,  not  perhaps  in  terms 
of  shortrun  impact  on  reducing  welfare  rolls,  but  just  in  helping  peo- 
ple to  live  better.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  need  to  examine  this  use 
of  Federal  funds  in  light  of  other  equally  worthwhile  programs.  I 
might  add  here  by  way  of  contrast  the  obvious  example  of  public 
housing.  At  the  same  time  that  rather  vague  social  service  regulations 
are  permitting  States  to  claim  large  chunks  of  Federal  funds,  many 
local  housing  authorities  are  in  grave  jeopardy  since  Federal  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  law  are  being 
withheld.  At  the  State  level  we  find  parallels.  At  least  20  States  have 
cut  their  AFDC  benefit  levels  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  these 
States  are  reaping  massive  Federal  social  service  funding. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  shall  hear  representatives  from  six 
States  who  will  give  us  detailed  accounts  of  how  they  are  spending 
their  Federal  social  service  funds.  It  is  to  the  subject  of  the  social-serv- 
ice regulations  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  itself  that 
we  shall  now  turn  with  our  first  witness,  Mr.  John  G.  Veneman,  Under- 
secretary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  VENEMAN,  UNDERSECRETARY,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  JAMES  EDWARDS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  WELFARE  LEGISLATION ;  PHILIP  RUTLEDGE,  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR,  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE; 
JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER; 
FRANCIS  DE  GEORGE,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  FINANCE 
MANAGEMENT;  AND  WILLIAM  J.  PAGE,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FIELD  OPERATIONS 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  G.  Veneman 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  assist  this  Committee's  continuing  study  into  the 
administration  of  welfare. 

In  my  remarks  before  this  Committee  last  March,  I  pointed  out  that  ma.ior 
problems  in  the  administration  of  welfare  are  rooted  in  the  language  of  the 
law  itself. 
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The  lesson  repeats  itself  in  the  matter  of  present  concern  to  this  Committee, 
namely  the  growing  drain  on  Federal  dollars  occasioned  by  a  specific  section  of 
the  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  that  pertains  to  Federal  aid  for  Social 
Services. 

Titles  IV-A  and  XVI  of  that  law  authorize  Federal  3-to-l  matching  aid  to 
States  for  providing  social  services  to  current,  former  and  potential  AFDC 
recipients. 

However,  the  wording  of  that  1967  Amendment  makes  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  government  virtually  open-ended.  I  quote  from  the  law  : 

For  families  with  dependent  children,  social  services  are  defined  as  .  .  . 
"services  to  a  family  or  any  member  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  re- 
habilitating, reuniting,  or  strengthening  the  family,  and  such  other  services 
as  will  assist  members  of  a  family  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  maximum 
self-support  and  personal  independence." 

There  is  no  question,  under  the  law,  that  services  qualify,  whether  they  are 
provided  directly  by  the  State  or  on  a  contract  basis  with  a  nonpublic  organiza- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question,  under  the  law,  that  matching  Federal  payments  must  be 
on  an  open-ended'  basis.  In  other  words,  the  sky's  the  limit. 

And  finally,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  given  the  creativity  of  state  budg- 
eteers,  it  is  quite  possible  under  the  law  to  vastly  increase  the  flow  of  Federal 
dollars  into  a  state's  coffers  without  greatly  increasing  the  actual  volume  of 
social  services. 

In  other  words,  what  the  law  has  created,  however  unintentionally,  is  a  form  of 
back-door  revenue  sharing. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  it  is  possible  for  services  provided 
in  State  mental  hospitals  to  be  made  eligible  for  Federal  matching  under  a 
purchase  of  services  agreement  worked  out  between  the  State  mental  health 
authority  and  the  welfare  agency. 

I'll  be  candid  :  HEW  has  no  good  data  right  now  on  how  much  of  the  recent 
large  increases  in  Federal  matching  payment  for  social  services  has  actually 
been  invested  in  exapnding  social  services. 

The  rapid  rate  of  increase,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  most  of  the  additional 
Federal  funds  for  social  services  these  past  few  years  have  not  gone  into  ex- 
panded services  but  into  back-door  schemes  for  refinancing  existing  services. 

In  fairness  to  states,  let  me  say  here  that  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  blamed 
for  doing  what  should  come  naturally  to  any  state  administration  with  its  fiscal 
back  to  the  wall — and  that  is  to  grab  onto  any  form  of  fiscal  relief  it  can  find 

On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  that  back-door  revenue  sharing  is  what  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the  1967  Social  Security  Amendments. 

Nor  can  the  Administration  be  faulted.  Time  and  again,  the  President  has 
urged  Congress  to  place  a  practical  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  appropriated  for  social  services. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  for  this  Committee  the  record  of  these  efforts  by 
the  Administration  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Congress : 

In  January  of  1970,  the  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  1971  proposed  a  10  per- 
cent limit  on  the  increase  in  Federal  financing  of  social  services  over  the  previous 
year.  Congress  rejected  this  proposal  and  as  a  result  social  service  expenditures 
increased  by  $240  million  in  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

In  June  of  1970,  the  Administration  proposed  a  new  Title  XX  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  would  have  separated  the  services  portion  from  the  assistance 
portion  of  the  AFDC  program.  This  would  have  had  the  practical  effect  of  limit- 
ing expenditures  to  whatever  Congress  actually  appropriated  for  services  in  a 
given  year.  But  the  bill  containing  this  proposed  amendment  was  never  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  January  of  1971,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1972  again  proposed  a  10 
percent  limit  on  increased  social  service  funding  and  Congress  again  rejected 
this  request.  The  resulting  additional  increase  in  Federal  costs  for  fiscal  1972 
was  $900  million. 

In  the  same  month  of  January,  Congressman  Mills,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Administration,  added  features  to  the  welfare  reform  bill,  H.R.  1  that  would 
have  included  precise  definitions  of  the  services  for  which  Federal  3  to  1  match- 
ing aid  would  be  allowed,  together  with  a  specific  dollar  authorization  limit.  But 
H.R.  1,  with  those  limiting  provisions  still  intact,  languishes  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Administration,  working  with  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  revived  the  appropriation  limit 
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idea  as  a  stop-gap  measure  pending  final  Congressional  action  on  H.R.  1.  The 
full  Senate  passed  a  measure  limiting  social  service  expenditures  for  Fiscal  1973 
to  $2.5  billion.  Unfortunately,  this  provision  was  dropped  by  the  House-Senate 
conferees  who  acted  on  the  1973  Labor-HBW  appropriations  bill.  Meanwhile,  the 
Sttaes  had  revised  their  estimates  of  expenditures  upward,  from  $2.1  billion 
to  $4.7  billion. 

On  July  24th.  Secretary  Richardson  wrote  Mr.  George  Mahon.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  urge  his  support  of  the  $2.~>  billion 
Senate  limitation,  although  it  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  original  House  bill. 

Also,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  August  7th, 
urging  them  to  vote  against  the  Conference  report.  He  cited  as  one  of  his  major 
reasons  the  lack  of  a  $2.5  billion  limitation  and  the  'hidden  time  bomb'  factor 
inherent  in  a  Federal  liability  of  nearly  $5  billion  for  social  service  expenditures. 

Finally,  on  August  16  the  President  in  his  veto  message  on  the  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations bill  stated  that  "the  Congress  must  harness  this  multi-billion-dollar 
runaway  program  by  enacting  a  social  services  spending  ceiling." 

I  recite  this  record  of  Administration  efforts  not  to  point  blame  at  anyone  but 
to  remind  this  Committee  that  the  Administration  saw  the  stormclouds  of  escalat- 
ing social  service  costs  gathering  years  ago  and  has  been  urging  all  along  specific 
measures  to  counteract  it. 

The  storm  is  now  upon  us.  Failing  any  limiting  legislation  to  plug  this  gaping 
hole  in  the  Federal  treasury,  costs  for  social  services  can  only  escalate  further 
under  existing  law.  Two  factors  are  responsible :  ( 1 )  the  growth  of  the  AFDC 
caseload;  and  (2)  the  escalating  practice  of  refinancing  state  services  as  more 
states  hop  on  this  back-door  revenue  financing  bandwagon. 

Consider  just  a  few  statistics  on  caseload  :  In  1971,  the  average  monthly  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  AFDC  was  2,4S3,000.  In  1972  this  total  is  expected  to 
increase  to  nearly  3  million  and  in  1973  to  3.4  million.  Experience  shows  that 
about  eight  out  of  ten  of  these  families  will  receive  one  or  more  social  services  at 
some  time  during  a  year.  Another  half  a  million  or  more  past  or  potential  wel- 
fare recipients  will  also  receive  social  services  in  a  given  year. 

WHAT    HEW    IS   DOING 

Frankly,  in  light  of  these  overwhelming  legislative  requirements.  HEW  can 
equitably  control  the  drain  in  social  service  costs  only  through  regulations  which 
rely  on  a  legislated  limitation. 

The  four  following  efforts  are  aimed  at  tightening  the  administrative  screws 
somewhat.  The  first  is  now  being  implemented,  and  the  last  three  are  under  ac- 
tive consideration. 

1.  Separation  of  Services  from  Income  Functions. — A  regulation  has  been  issued 
that  formalizes  requirements  and  sets  deadlines  for  States  to  separate  their  social 
service  and  income  maintenance  programs. 

2.  Program,  and  Financial  Planning  System. — This  is  a  performance  budget- 
ing system  that  would  allow  us  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  social  services 
and  show  administrators  and  legislators  alternative  ways  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. 

3.  A  Management  Information  System. — This  is  designed  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  States'  social  service  programs  in  terms  of  results 
measured  against  national  goals.  It  would  make  it  possible  to  determine  what 
social  services  are  provided  to  whom,  with  what  result  and  at  what  costs. 

4.  Social  Services. — Regulations  are  being  revised  that  would  require  States 
to  adopt  certain  program  goals  that  would  encourage  individuals  to  attain  their 
highest  level  of  financial  and  social  independence. 

The  major  problems  in  the  administration  of  social  services  are,  I  repeat, 
inherent  in  the  law  itself. 

The  Administration  firmly  believes  that  the  only  equitable  and  adequate  solu- 
tion is  to  revise  the  legislation  and  put  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  for  social 
services. 

Until  Congress  acts,  either  to  restrict  the  broad  authority  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  or  to  place  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  for  services  under  Titles  I.  X.  XIV, 
XVI,  and  IV-A,  HEW  is  limited  in  its  capacity  to  improve  the  administration  of 
social  services. 

We  have  tried  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  system  and  we  will 
continue  these  efforts.  However,  we  must  rely  on  the  Congress  to  make  the  needed 


major  legislative  changes  which  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  help  Federal, 
State  and  local  government  to  provide  more  effective  help  to  our  neediest 
citizens. 

To  supplement  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  process  by  which  State 
plans  are  submitted,  summarize  the  content  of  the  State  plan,  describe  the  kinds 
of  services  expenditures,  and  review  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  control  and  improve  social  services  from  money 
payments.  Finally  I  will  briefly  describe  the  steps  taken  since  my  last  appearance 
before  the  Committee  to  implement  our  quality  control  system. 

STATE  PLANS  :  NATURE  AND  CONTENT 

The  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  require  States  to  have 
State  plans,  approved  by  HEW,  in  order  to  receive  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
public  social  services.  These  plans  are,  in  effect,  contracts  between  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  which  the  States  spell  out  their  commitments  to 
fulfill  certain  obligations  contained  in  the  Act  and  HEW  regulations  as  condi- 
tions for  the  receipt  of  grant  moneys.  I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  (as 
Exhibit  A)  a  State  Plan  Guide  that  describes  the  content  of  State  plans  with 
respect  to  services  to  families  and  children  (Title  IV-A).  State  plans  covering 
services  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  (Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI)  have  similar 
content  based  on  the  specific  requirements  of  those  programs,  but  use  a  State 
plan  "preprint"  to  simplify  plan  marked  Exhibit  B. 

APPROVAL 

State  plans,  and  amendments  to  them,  are  submitted  to  the  Regional  Com- 
missioner, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  who  has  authority  to  approve  such 
submittals.  Those  that  are  not  approved  for  any  reason  must  be  referred  to  the 
Central  Office  in  Washington  for  action. 

The  process  of  plan  development  and  the  taking  of  action  upon  submittals 
usually  involve  a  good  deal  of  interpretation  of  laws  and  regulations  to  the 
States  by  the  Regional  Offices,  consultation  with  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States,  negotiations  on  matters  at  issue,  consultations  with  Central  Office,  and 
similar  activities. 

The  Social  Security  Act  (Sec.  1116)  requires  HEW  to  take  action  on  State 
Plan  submittals  within  90  days  after  receipt.  This  time  period  may  be  expanded 
by  mutual  agreement  of  HEW  and  the  State.  The  law  also  makes  provision  for 
States  to  request  reconsideration,  if  dissatisfied  with  HEW's  decision,  at  a  De- 
partmental hearing,  and  ultimately  to  file  a  petition  for  review  by  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  if  not  satisfied  with  HEW's  final  decision. 

KINDS  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED 

Federal  matching  payments  to  States  are  authorized  under  Titles  I,  IV-A, 
X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  providing  social  services  to 
current,  former  and  potential  welfare  recipients.  These  services  are  defined  in 
the  Act.  as  follows : 

For  families  with  dependent  children,  they  are  "services  to  a  family  or 
any  member  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  rehabilitating,  reuniting, 
or  strengthening  the  family,  and  such  other  services  as  will  assist  members 
of  a  family  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the  maximum  self-support  and 
personal  independence"  (section  406(d) )  ;  "For  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled, 
they  are  any  services  which  hplp  them  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for 
self-support  or  self-care"  and  services  "likely  to  prevent  or  reduce  depend- 
ency" (section  1603). 

These  services  can  be  provided  directly  by  the  State  agency  the  welfare 
program  or  purchase  from  other  State  or  non-profit  private  organizations. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  reimbursement  such  services  must  be  included  in  in- 
dividual State  plans. 

Services  which  meet  these  definitions  are  matched  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  a  rate  of  75  percent.  Under  current  law  Federal  matching  payments 
are  "open-ended."  All  State  spending  for  social  services  under  the  State 
plan  must  be  matched  by  the  Federal  government 


As  evident  from  the  definitions  in  the  Act,  the  range  of  services  is  wide  liberal 
zing  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  recent  years-^rticidariv  the 
1967   amendments-have  further  broadened  the  variety  of  service"  for  which 
-  •  -  percent  Federal  matching  is  authorized. 

Mandatory  services  defined  in  the  Regulations  include  child  care  educational 
•services,  employment  services,  family  planning,  foster  care,  heafth  related  serv 
ices   homemaker  services,  home  management,  housing  improvement  services   and 
protective  services  for  children.  wueui  services,  and 

CHRONOLOGY   OF   THE   GROWTH    OF   SOCIAL    SERVICES    EXPENDITURES 

Although  the  effect  of  the  liberalizations  in  the  1967  amendments  have  been 
felt  gradually  in  the  years  since,  the  rate  of  change  in  State  plans  has  increased 
sharply  in  recent  months.  Numerous  State  plans  have  been  amended  to  classlfv 
more  services  provided  by  the  State  as  falling  within  the  definition  conSned 
in  titles  IV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  ^nmuon  contained 

Federal  Matching  Payments  for  Social  Services 

io?QVe^th^  ?ve."-v?.ar  ^riod  from  1968  through  the  latest  State  estimates  for 
II LV^i? f*  indiCate  that  the  social  se™ce  Program  would  grow  more  than 
twenty-fold.  The  data  also  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  afceLatiS  The 
increase  of  the  latest  estimate  for  1972  over  1971  actual  payment^  127  pi 

Tl77  pe^r386  fr°m  the  lateSt  1972  eStimate  t0  the  >atest  ™*  e^nfate 

Fiscal  year:  ,„•„• 

-iqpo  (Millions) 

1969  ZZZZZZZZZZZZ~Z~ZI~  $280 

1970 3o4 

1971 o3° 

1972:                                                                "  746 

President's   budget „„„ 

Official  May  State  estimates "  ZZZZ~Z"~  i   25 

HEW  estimate  based  on  latest  expenditure  reportsZ______ ZZ  1,  696 

President's    budget -,  041 

Official  May  State  estimates "  9  7^ 

Unofficial  July  State  estimates 1ZZZ_14  693 

1  Presented  at  July  17  meeting  of  the  national  Governor's  Conference. 

The  recent  rapid  expansion  in  Federal  matching  payments  has  been  caused 
primarily  by  the  broadening  of  the  definition  of  social  services  and  the  author? 
latum  of  purchase  of  services.  Under  purchase  of  services Tagreemen  s  lervS 
provided  by  other  than  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  can  claim  the  75  iSJcent 
matching  rate.  For  example,  services  provided  in  State  mental  hospitals  can 
be  made  eligible  for  Federal  matching  if  a  purchase  of  s?r5ces  agSen fta 
worked  out  between  the  State  mental  health  authority  and  the  welfare  a Sncv 

The  negotiation  of  purchase  of  service  agreements  can  cause  Federal  mate-bin- 

EEJFS  t0,  mCr-aSe  f^rply  With0llt  there  bein*  a  concomitant  nSease  in 
actual  social  services  delivered.  For  example,  if  the  State  had  previously  been 
funding  mental  health  programs  at  a  rate  of  $100  million,  after  devSopfn- 
the  purchase  of  service  agreement,  they  could  maintain  that  same  program  level 
by  using  only  $25  million  in  State  funds 

Tr-JdS"  ^ffS11-tl'V  MS  R°  g00fl  data  on  how  much  of  the  recent  increase  in 
Sf.S mat£j1"«  Payments  has  been  used  for  service  expansion  as  opposed  to 
refinancing  State  activities  with  Federal  funds.  The  very  rapid  rate  of  the 
increase  suggests,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  additional  Federal 
Zn*?l%S;ntS  are  f01'  the  PUrp0S€  of  ^financing  rather  than  tLex^an! 
Uneven  Distribution  of  Funding  Increases 

hJ^V^*?0^1  Claims  fnr  Fe(Jeral  matching  payment  for  social  service*  have 
been  distributed  unevenly  among  the  States.  A  number  of  States  have  been 
SSI  ShS?^  ^ir  plans  and/°r  developing  purchase  of  service 
Stater  'eT1  aCti0n  t0  increase  funas  Sowing  into  their 

FelherJZZmlS%t%nU:    ^  **  largeSt  **""»»  to  their  Claims  f0r 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Mississippi 

Georgia 

Maryland 

New  York 

Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Texas. 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Delaware 

Alabama 


1973  July 

estimates 

(National 

Governors 

Conference 

Fiscal  year 

unofficial 

1971 

figures) 

1 

464 

12 

223 

15 

418 

89 

850 

8 

100 

36 

265 

3 

214 

10 

230 

13 

113 

13 

179 

18 

113 

28 

173 

3 

47 

7 

145 

The  following  States  have  not  shared  significantly  in  the  recent  increases  in 
Federal  matching: 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


1973  July 
estimates 


Kansas 

Missouri 

Nevada 

South  Dakota  _ 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia. 


6.0 

8.0 

12.0 

16.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

.7 

.6 

8.0 

14.0 

SEPARATION    OF    SOCIAL   SERVICES   FROM   ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

Federal  concern  in  relation  to  social  services  in  the  public  assistance  programs 
was  first  manifested  in  1956,  when  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  gave 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  social  services  could  be  included  in  assistance  to  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  dependent  children.  The  matching  rate  for  the  services 
provided  was  then  at  50  percent. 

Federal  matching  of  75  percent  was  provided  for  mandatory  and  optional 
services  for  both  AFDC  and  the  adult  categories  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  amendment  gave  the  Secretary  responsibility  for  de- 
termining which  were  to  be  prescribed  services  and  which  were  to  be  specified 
or  optional  services. 

The  1967  amendments  gave  additional  emphasis  to  the  provision  of  services. 
For  the  AFDC  program,  the  amendments  dropped  the  provision  for  prescribed 
and  specified  services  and,  instead,  spelled  out  the  specific  services  which  the 
States  are  required  to  provide.  In  addition  to  these  mandatory  services,  the 
States  may  elect  to  provide  optional  services.  The  designation  of  prescribed  and 
specified  services  was  retained  for  the  adult  categories  in  the  1967  amendments. 
The  75-percent  matching  for  services  was  also  retained. 

When  Federal  regulations  were  written,  they  provided  that,  after  June  30.  1970. 
75  percent  matching  would  be  available  only  for  service  workers  who  carried  no 
income  maintenance  functions.  This  provision  recognized  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  provide  the  social  services  needed  to  assist  families  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self  support  and  care,  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life,  and  foster  child  development.  as  required  by  the  1967  amendments,  unless 
there  was  the  greatest  possible  separation  of  the  provision  of  social  services  from 
the  determination  of  eligibility  for  income  maintenance. 

Traditionally,  stemming  from  a  legal  base,  financial  assistance  and  social 
services  have  been  regarded  as  one  program.  Full  responsibility  for  all  activity 
that  pertained  to  an  individual  or  family  applying  for  and  receiving  public 
assistance  rested  on  the  public  welfare  agency. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  and  administrative  reviews  have  confirmed  that 
this  arrangement  did  not  result  in  effective  services.  The  concept  of  separating 
social  services  from  assistance  payments  was  seen  as  the  key  to  the  development 
of  a  viable  social  service  program,  as  well  as  a  streamlined,  efficient  eligibility 
process. 

In  1971  the  prospect  of  Welfare  Reform — as  proposed  in  H.R.  1 — gave  added 
impetus  to  the  concept  of  separation.  Under  the  proposed  reforms,  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  the  Federal  government  would  become  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  income  maintenance,  while  States  would  administer  social  serv- 
ices under  Federal  leadership.  State  agencies  had  been  introduced  to  the  con- 
cept of  separation  prior  to  Welfare  Reform  bills,  and  many  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion without  a  mandate  to  do  so.  Almost  all  of  the  States  had  obtained  some  de- 
gree of  separation  before  it  became  a  requirement.  However,  in  order  to  make  it 
universal — and  to  assure  consistent  standards — it  was  obvious  that  a  Federal 
regulation  was  needed. 

Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  made  the  decision  in  November  1971 
that  there  should  be  total  separation  of  services  from  income  maintenance  func- 
tions at  all  levels,  effective  January  1,  1973.  The  separation  mandate  permitted 
a  common  administrator  and  common  facilitating  services  at  each  level.  The  legis- 
lative base  for  this  decision  is  the  Secretary's  prerogative  to  determine  what 
is  essential  to  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  a  public  welfare  program. 

A  Task  Force  on  Separation  developed  a  proposed  regulation  mandating  speara- 
tion  that  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  There  were  only  42  responses 
to  the  proposed  regulation,  and  these  were  generally  supportive  of  manda- 
tory separation.  The  comments  we  received  did  reveal  some  confusion  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  "common  administrator,"  and  also  the  likelihood 
that  agencies  in  sparsely  populated  areas  having  limited  staffs  would  be  unable 
to  meet  the  proposed  January  1,  1973,  deadline  for  separation. 

The  final  regulation  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  2,  1972.  A 
copy  has  been  furnished  to  the  Committee.  (Exhibit  C.) 

The  regulation  provided : 

Submission  of  a  State  plan  for  separation  by  October  1.  1972; 
This  plan  to  be  operational  Statewide  by  January  1.  1973; 
A  progress  report  on  implementation  of  the  plan  to  be  .submitted  by  March 
15,  1973. 

Separation  was  defined  to  mean  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
services  function  independently  from  the  assistance  payments  function — with 
separate  lines  of  authority  for  each  function. 

The  regulation  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  term  "common  administrator"  as 
follows : 

"In  addition  to  the  single  State  agency  head,  for  both  the  services  and  the 
assistance  payments  functions,  there  may  be  a  common  head  at  the  level  of  State 
supervision  of  local  office  operations  and  at  the  overall  local  administrative 
level." 

Separation  problems  of  agencies  in  sparsely  populated  areas  were  dealt  with 
by  authorizing  Regional  Commissioners  to  approve  alternate  arrangements  con- 
cerning deadlines.  Requests  for  approval  of  exceptions  will  be  limited  to  those 
that  pertain  to  local  delivery  levels  with  less  than  three  professional  staff 
members. 

Quality  Control,  Fraud  and  Management  Incentives  in  Public  Assistance 

Programs 
Quality  Control  and  Fraud 

Since  my  last  appearance,  we  have  embarked  on  a  vigorous  follow-up  of  our 
Quality  Control  system.  Some  of  the  major  activities  are : 

(a)  Strengthening  our  Regional  and  Central  office  staff  by  some  40  posi- 
tions— 32  of  which  are  Regional  staff  positions — for  closer  monitoring  and 
supervision  of  State  QC  activity.  These  positions  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  being  filled. 

(6)  Training  workshops  were  held  for  all  Regional  QC  staff  focused  on 
the  analysis  of  quality  control  data  for  purposes  of  corrective  action. 

(c)  Formalized  monitoring  of  the  State's  quality  control  system  was  com- 
pleted for  all  States  in  June.  These  appraisals  provide  a  basis  for  continuing 
work  with  States  to  improve  their  system. 

(d)  Two  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  private  consultants  to  augment 
the  efforts  of  Federal  staff  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  States  espe- 
cially those  presenting  serious  problems. 
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(e)  The  model  Supervisory  Case  Review  system  by  which  agency  super- 
visory personnel  review  a  sample  of  their  worker's  decisions,  has  been  issued 
to  the  States.  To  judge  from  the  response  we  received  through  additional 
requests  for  this  material,  it  has  been  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  valuable 
tool  for  management  and  supervision. 

(/)  Additional  efforts  are  being  made  to  assure  full  implementation  of  the 
BENDEX  system  (automated  communication  between  State  welfare  agencies 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  Baltimore  on  SSA  benefits).  The 
services  of  a  private  consultant  firm  has  been  engaged  to  assist  us  in  prepar- 
ing suitable  guide  and  training  programs  as  well  as  working  directly  with 
a  number  of  States.  This  should  be  helpful  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  o^ 
error  in  the  consideration  of  income  from  social  security  benefits  in  deter- 
mining need  and  the  amount  of  welfare  payments. 
To  strengthen  efforts  to  secure  full  State  compliance  and  to  assure  that  all 
reasonable  means  are  employed  by  the  States  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
caseload  and  minimize  improper  or  inaccurate  payments,  we  are  considering  a 
policy  whereby  a  State  that  was  not  doing  a  effective  job  would  forego  Federal 
reimlmrsement  in  amounts  related  to  its  rate  of  error. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  guide  document  was  developed  on  Functional  Task 
Analysis  for  issuance  to  States.  This  document  will  enable  States  to  more  pre- 
cisely determine  the  processes  and  tasks  which  must  be  carried  out  in  determining 
eligibility.  It  will  permit  States  to  assign  staff  in  adequate  numbers  and  necessary 
skills  in  order  that  agency  operations  can  be  more  appropriately  controlled  and 
managed  more  efficiently.  Also,  a  guide  document  on  the  conduct  of  a  work 
measurement  program  in  welfare  agencies  has  been  released  to  the  States. 

Training  meetings  have  been  held  with  Regional  staff  on  policies  affecting 
standards  of  assistance  in  order  to  assist  States  who  wish  to  provide  a  flat  grant 
for  all  needs  by  family  size.  The  purpose  of  the  flat  grant  is  to  eliminate  the 
variables  and  complexities  that  exist  in  present  State  programs  in  determining 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  payment.  Adoption  of  a  flat  grant  system  will  help 
States  reduce  the  number  of  overpayments  and  underpayments  and  the  in- 
equities resulting  from  their  present  complicated  systems.  Consultation  in  this 
area  has  also  been  provided  a  number  of  States  on  an  individual  basis.  We  are 
also  working  on  a  detailed  guide  for  use  by  the  States  in  developing  a  flat  grant 
system.  This  material  will  be  helpful  to  States  in  improving  the  administration 
of  their  programs. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  some  contractual  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  ti-aining  materials  for  States  for  use  with  first  line  supervisors  and  eligibility 
workers. 

Federal  staff  continue  to  visit  States  and  counties  for  the  purpose  of  evaluat- 
ing pilot  experiments  in  making  assistance  payments  through  banks.  Such  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  in  Nassau  County.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  been  highly  successful  in  eliminating  problems  arising 
out  of  requests  for  reissuance  of  payments. 

In  the  area  of  support  from  absent  parents  in  AFDC.  we  are  in  the  process  of 
assessing  the  adequacy  of  States'  effort  in  this  regard:  visits  have  been  made  to 
several  State  agencies.  This  project  will  result  in  the  development  of  improved 
reporting  system  on  this  subject.  A  work  group  met  on  the  same  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  work  materials  for  reviewing  State  practice  on  locating 
deserting  AFDC  parents  as  part  of  our  Administrative  Review  process. 

Administrative  Review  work  materials  have  also  been  developed  in  such 
areas  as  home  repair,  emergency  assistance,  protective  payments  and  fraud  in 
preparation  for  reviewing  these  areas  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Management  Incentives 

In  addition  to  the  above,  efforts  are  now  underway  to  develop  considerable  ad- 
ditional Federal  initiatives  to  bring  about  improved  State  management  as  part 
of  our  long  range  planning  process.  Key  areas  in  State  administration  that  ap- 
pears  especially  vulnerable  are  selected  for  management  improvement  and  Fed- 
eral technical  assistance.  These  include  the  eligibility  determination  process,  the 
payment  process,  management  information  systems,  State  monitoring  and  staff 
training  programs  in  States. 

Chronology  of  Administration  Efforts  to  Limit  Social  Services  Expenditures 

January  1970 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  proposed  limiting  Federal  financing 
of  social  services  to  a  10  percent  increase  over  the  prior  year's  expenditures  for 
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any  given  State.  The  Congress  rejected  this  proposal  with  a  resulting  increase  of 
$240  million  in  service  expenditures— from  $510  million  under  the  proposed  110 
percent  limitation,  to  $750  million  in  actual  Federal  costs. 

June  1970 

At  the  same  time  as  efforts  were  being  made  through  the  appropriation  process 
to  control  expenditures  for  social  services,  the  Administration  attempted  a  more 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  entire  problem  in  the  context  of  its  welfare  reform 
proposals.  H.R.  16311  had  passed  the  House  on  April  21.  1970,  and  in  no  way 
affected  the  status  quo  with  respect  to  services.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  formal 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Administration  developed  a 
comprehensive  legislative  proposal  which  would  have  added  a  new  title  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  dealing  exclusively  with  social  services.  This  new  title  XX, 
as  it  was  designated,  would  have  consolidated  the  services  provisions  from  the 
assistance  programs  for  families  and  adults  and  the  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram. It  contained  no  specific  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  which  could  be  author- 
ized for  grants  to  States  for  their  new  service  program,  but  the  effect  would  be 
that  whatever  was  actually  appropriated  would  have  been  the  full  amount  of  the 
Federal  obligation.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  closed  the  end  on  service  financ- 
ing. These  provisions  would  have  been  applicable  to  fiscal  year  1972,  and  author- 
izations for  subsequent  fiscal  years  were  cast  in  terms  of  "such  sums." 

H.R.  1G311  was  never  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee did  report  out  H.R.  17550  which  contained  amendments  to  the  OASDI  and 
Medicare/Medicaid  programs  and  also  contained  some  relatively  minor  amend 
ments  to  the  existing  public  assistance  programs.  However,  there  were  no  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  open-ended  character  of  the  social  service 
appropriations!  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  because  of  lateness  in  the 
session,  never  went  to  conference. 

January  1971 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  again  proposed  a  10  percent  increase 
limitation,  and  the  Congress  again  rejected  the  request.  The  resultant  additional 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  amounts  to  approximately  $900  million  from  the  $1)  !8 
million  budgeted  under  the  limitation 'to  an  estimated  $1,7  billion  of  actual  ex- 
penditures that  have  resulted  from  this  open-ended  and  uncontrolled  activity  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

On  January  22,  1971,  Congressman  Mills  introduced  H.R.  1  which,  like  H.R. 
16311.  contained  no  control  on  social  services  expenditures.  In  the  course  of  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Administration, 
several  significant  provisions  were  added.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, precise  definitions  of  the  services  for  which  Federal  matching  would  be 
available  were  added  for  the  first  time:  also  specific  dollar  amounts  were  author- 
ized for  services.  Thus,  not  in  excess  of  $S00  million  could  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  services  for  families  (Other  than  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning), for  adult  services  and  for  training  of  personnel  for  these  services  pro- 
grams. In  this  form,  H.R.  1  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  22.  1971,  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which,  to  this  date,  has  taken  no  action  on  the 
measure,  although  the  Committee  Chairman,  Senator  Long,  promised  last  winter 
that  the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  March  1. 

February  1972 

In  February  1972,  the  President  requested  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
public  assistance  that  included  427  new  positions  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  for  improved  Federal  and  State  management  of  public  assistance. 
The  primary  emphasis  in  this  initiative  is  improved  management  of  social 
services.  The  Congress  authorized  these  positions  last  May,  and  recruitment  and 
deployment  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  September. 

May  1972 

In  May  1972,  the  Department  issued  regulations  requiring  the  separation  of 
income  maintenance  programs  from  social  services  in  all  States  by  January  1. 
1973.  By  requiring  organizational  separation,  this  measure  will  eliminate  inap- 
propriate matching  for  non-service  staff  at  the  higher  social  service  rate  of  75 
percent. 

June  1972 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  continuing  inaction  on  H.R.  1  (which  would  close  the 
end  on  service  financing)  and  the  continuing  escalation  of  social  service  claims, 
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the  Administration — working  with  the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee — revived  the  appropriation  limitation  concept  as  a 
stop-gap  measure  pending  the  requested  substantive  legislative  reform.  Senator 
Cotton,  the  ranking  minority  number  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  intro- 
duced the  subject  as  a  part  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  delibera- 
tions of  the  1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  Out  of  this  came  the  $2.5  billion 
limitation  on  service  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  was  passed  by  the 
full  Senate  but  dropped  by  the  House-Senate  Conferees  on  the  1973  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  This  limitation  was  $338  million  higher  than  the  official  May 
State  estimates  of  their  1973  requirements  (approprixmately  $L>,1(>2,000,000). 
Note :  By  the  time  the  limitation  had  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bills  had  gone  to  conference,  the  States  had  unofficially  re- 
estimated  their  1973  service  requirements  upward  to  $4.7  billion. 

July  1912 

In  addition  to  numerous  conversations  with  Congressional  leaders,  the  Secre- 
tary asked  (in  a  letter  dated  July  24)  Mr.  George  Mahon.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  support  the  Senate  limitation,  although 
it  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  original  House  bill. 

August  1912 

On  August  7,  in  a  letter  to  282  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary urged  members  to  vote  against  the  conference  report — one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons cited  being  the  lack  of  the  $2.5  billion  limitation  and  the  resultant  "hidden 
time  bomb,"  i.e.,  the  Federal  liability  for  social  service  expenditures  approach- 
ing $5  billion. 

On  August  16.  the  President  in  vetoing  the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill 
called  for  a  Congressionally  enacted  ceiling  on  spending  for  social  services. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  State  estimates  for  claims  on  Federal  service 
dollars  presented  at  the  Governor's  Conference  in  July  staggered  many 
people  by  being  twice  as  high  as  the  earlier  estimates  received  by 
HEW  from  States.  Yet  I  have  heard  that  $4.8  billion  may  not  even 
be  enough,  that  it  could  run  as  high  as  $6  billion. 

What  are  your  estimates  for  1973  ? 

Mr.  Vexeman.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  those  estimates  were  made  after  the 
Governors  reported  in  July.  Prior  to  that  time  our  last  official  list  was 
the  April  report  that  came  out.  Subsequent  to  their  announcement  in 
July  their  latest  estimate  is  somewhere  around  $4.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  have  you  checked  it?  Do  you  know  how 
many  contracts  they  let  before  the  first  of  July? 

Mr.  Veneman.  How  many  State  plans  were  approved? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  State  plans  were  approved  and 
how  many  contracts  were  let? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Let  me  introduce  those  around  the  table. 

On  my  left  Deputy  Administrator  for  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Mr.  Phil  Rutledge,  who  previously  worked  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

To  his  left,  Bruce  Cardwell,  Assistant  Secretary.  Comptroller. 

And  to  my  right,  James  Edwards,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Welfare  Legislation. 

Some  of  these  questions  I  may  direct  to  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  can 
probably  answer  more  specifically  than  I. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  don't  know  the  exact  number  of  contracts  that 
would  be  represented  by  the  total.  That  figure  represents  what  the 
States  said  to  representatives  at  the  Governors  Conference  that  they 
would  expend  over  the  next  year. 

Now,  they  will  need  to  come  back  to  the  Department  to  present  in- 
place  contracts  with  arranged-for  services  and  actually  to  draw  the 
money  that  they  project,  or  they  would  need  to  expand. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  So  you  don't  really  have  any  evidence  that  this 
is  the  upper  figure,  that  $4.8  billion  is  all  that  they  will  spend  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Let  me  be  a  little  more  specific.  I  was  being  rather 
general,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

In  July  the  Governor's  estimate  was  $4,698  billion.  As  I  said,  prior 
to  that  time  our  latest  official  estimate  was  given  to  us  in  May. 

We  have  generally  received  our  latest  estimate  from  the  States. 
And  when  we  talk  about  these  estimates,  we  really  are  taking  the 
States'  word  for  it.  This  is  what  they  have  submitted  to  us,  which  was 
$4,655  billion,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  $4.8. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  is  that  every  State's  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  there  a  way  in  which  they  exceed  the  esti- 
mate ? 

Mr.  Venemen.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  that  in  reality  you  are  not  positive  that 
$4.6  billion  is  what  they  are  recommending.  It  could  be  larger? 

Mr.  Veneman.  No;  because  as  I  indicated  on  the  very  first  page  of 
my  statement,  the  Social  Security  Act  that  applies  to  the  social  serv- 
ices, both  the  original  provisions  that  were  put  in  in  1962  and  the 
subsequent  amendments  that  were  put  in  in  1967,  have  very  general 
terms  as  to  what  constitutes  social  services. 

It  is  an  open-ended  appropriation.  So,  all  we  have  to  go  on  in  that 
$4.6  billion  figure  is  what  the  States  are  saying  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  are  }Tour  own  guidelines  for  accepting 
what  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Let  me  just  say  here,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  I  think  in  your 
opening  statement  you  did  a  very  good  job  of  articulating  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  confronted  with  in  this  whole  field  of  social  services. 
And  you  will  note  from  my  statement.  I  did  express  the  concern  that 
we  have  said  in  the  Department  since  right  after  1969,  since  we  ar- 
rived, that  this  could  get  out  of  hand,  that  we  were  sitting  on  a  time 
bomb  fiscally,  and  it  looks  like  the  thing  has  just  been  exploded. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  As  I  recall,  in  Ways  and  Means,  we  assumed 
from  the  beginning  that  the  intent  of  the  amendments  was  not  to 
replace  State  money  with  Federal  money,  but  to  purchase  new 
services. 

Now,  how  did  we  start  replacing  State  money  with  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  was  done  primarily  through  programs  that 
States  had  financed  that  qualified  for  the  Federal  matching.  And  when 
these  were  financed  by  State  funds,  for  the  most  part  States  continued 
and  expanded  programs.  But  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  so  naive  as 
not  to  admit  that  many  States  did  refinance 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Couldn't  you  have  stopped  them  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  would  be  questionable. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  you  could  have  put 
out  some  regulations  that  would  have  stopped  them  from  using  Fed- 
eral money  to  replace  their  own  dollars  in  particular  programs.  What 
about  the  regulations  of  determining  who  was  a  potential  welfare 
recipient  ?  Why  did  you  accept  5  years  as  a  cutoff  date  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  will  let  Mr.  Rutledge  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Let  me  comment  on  your  earlier  statement,  Mrs. 
Griffiths. 
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In  some  instances,  I  think,  in  order  to  be  candid  we  would  have  to 
admit  that  there  may  have  been  some  amount  of  refinancing.  But  gen- 
erally the  expansion  has  come  by  States  finding  new  ways  to  assist  a 
person  who  may  have  recently  come  off  the  rolls,  or  who  may  poten- 
tially go  on,  by  purchasing  services  from  other  agencies  and  using  the 
funds  available  to  those  departments  as  a  local  match. 

And  the  major  effort  has  been  from  here.  We  have  been  watching 
very  closely  to  see  that  the  set  funds  do  not  in  fact  supplant  other  State 
funds  but  rather  build  on  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Didn't  you  pick  up  a  reforestation  school  in 
the  Illinois  penal  system?  You  started  paying  for  that.  And  before 
they  had  paid  for  it.  This  was  connected  not  with  welfare  at  all,  but 
you  picked  it  up,  so  that  they  were  paying  25  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it, 
where  they  had  been  paying  100  cents.  Couldn't  you  have  stopped  that 
when  you  picked  up  ? 

Mr.*RuTLEDGE.  I  don't  know  this  particular  case.  I  may  want  to  refer 
to  one  of  my  assistants  who  may  have  information  about  it,  otherwise 
we  will  have  to  check  that  particular  one  and  supply  it  for  the  record. 

In  general  what  may  happen  in  some  instances  in  which  a  program 
is  being  provided  on  a  group  basis,  and  most  of  the  persons  participat- 
ing are  eligible  for  the  service,  and  on  a  group  basis,  some  others  may 
be  in  that  program  who  have  not  been  participating  in  the  past. 

And  if  in  fact  they  did  expand  that  service  to  provide  it  to  others 
who  may  not  have  been  previously  participating,  but  who  may  have 
been  eligible,  this  may  account  for  it.  But  we  will  have  to  check  on  that 
particular  case  and  supply  the  information  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  program  referred  to  by  Representative  Griffiths,  according  to  the  Chief  of 
Social  Services  Planning  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Mr.  Robert 
Benson,  is  incurring  Federal  reimbursement  only  for  the  training  and  counseling 
aspects  of  an  expanded  program  for  youth  assigned  to  its  camps.  Youth  selected 
for  the  program  all  were  public  assistance  beneficiaries  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
carceration and  were  expected  to  be  eligible  for  release  within  two  years.  The 
services  include  adult  basic  education  and  vocational  education  as  well  as  counsel- 
ing. The  objective  is  self-support,  rather  than  return  to  public  assistance  at  the 
time  of  release. 

Claiming  of  Federal  earnings  for  this  program  under  title  IV  A  was  made  pos- 
sible when  the  revised  State  Plan  was  approved  and  the  State  undertook  a  new 
approach  to  correctional  programs,  greatly  expanding  its  rehabilitation  efforts 
and  community-related  correctional  activity. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  have  granted  Federal  matching  for  a  for- 
estry camp  for  teenage  offenders  in  Illinois.  They  had  been  doing  these 
things;  it  was  an  existing  project  funded  completely  by  State  funds. 
And  the  Federal  Government  picked  it  up. 

Mr.  Vexeman.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  I  can't  speak  of  this  specific  example, 
but  I  think  as  you  look  at  the  language  in  the  services  it  is  general 
enough — I  think  we  could  assume  that  most  of  those  teenagers  that 
would  be  in  that  particular  camp  are  potential  welfare  recipients,  and 
that  would  be  a  training  program.  It  is  very  hard  to  define  that  line, 
and  one  of  the  problems  we  are  really  up  against  is  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  kind  of  service  that  would  reduce  or  eliminate  dependency 
on  public  assistance.  That  is  a  tough  line  to  draw. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  us  admit  that  they  are  potential  receivers, 
because  all  of  us  are.  Under  a  potential  receiver  you  can  pick  up  Chris- 
tina Ford  and  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Maybe  the  men  don't  leave  them 
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the  money,  something  happens.  Everybody  is  a  potential  welfare 
recipient,  everybody. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  fair.  So  I  don't  think 
you  can  get  out  on  that.  I  think  under  that  system  you  can  pick  up 

everybody. 

Mr.  Yexeman".  But  I  do  think  we  drew  guidelines  as  to  what  is  a 
potential  recipient. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  question  I  am  asking  is,  why  did  you  do 
it.  when  you  were  replacing  State  money  from  Federal?  Couldn't  you 
protect  yourself  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  The  situation  in  which  some  amount  of  State  funds 
or  local  funds  may  have  been  replaced  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  And  we  have  issued  guidelines.  And  our  regional  commissioners 
and  stall'  who  look  at  these  screen  for  them.  For  example,  we  expect  the 
persons  whom  we  classify  as  potentials  to  be  related  to  one  of  the  as- 
sistance categories.  And  I  would  just  share  with  you  some  language 
from  one  of  our  policy  guidelines  which  I  think  we  have  already  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.  We  say  that  those  who  within  5  years  are  likely 
to  become  recipients  need  also  to  have  their  eligibility  as  potential  based 
on  some  categorical  relationship.  And  by  this  we  mean,  with  respect  to 
AFDC,  that  there  is  or  is  expected  to  be  a  family  unit  of  a  parent,  or 
other  federally  enumerated  relative,  and  at  least  one  child.  And  we  say 
that  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  deprivation  due  to  death,  incapacity 
or  continued  absence  of  the  parent,  or  if  the  State  has  a  program  for  un- 
employed fathers,  due  to  unemployment  of  the  father,  and  potential 
death  or  incapacity  of  a  parent  may  be  substantiated  by  medical  opin- 
ion. And  we  go  on  to  lay  out  some  of  the  guidelines  that  would  make 
them  related  to  some  category  for  which  we  are  responsible  and  within 
an  income  level  established  by  the  State  to  show  potential  financial 
need.  We  don't  just  include  any  person  regardless  of  the  circumstances 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  did  the  Federal  regulations  pick  out 
5  years?  You  say  a  potential  recipient  is  one  of  those  who  is  likely 
within  5  years  to  become  a  recipient  of  financial  assistance.  Why  did 
you  pick  out  5  years  in  place  of  4,  or  3  weeks,  or  2  days,  or  what  ?  What 
was  the  magic  of  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  This  was  a  judgmental  factor,  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions to  implement  a  rather  broad  statute.  And  as  one  uses  one's  judg- 
ment about  the  progressive  deterioration  of  a  situation,  this  was  region- 
al. I  am  not  sure — I  don't  believe  there  is  a  legislative  base  for  that 
figure.  It  is  judgmental. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  did  you  identify  people  who  you  thought 
would  become  recipients  within  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  relationships — persons 
who  may  be  in  a  state  of  deteriorating  health,  and  they  may  be  persons 
whose  employment  has  been  sporadic,  and  they  may  be  persons  whose 
family  is  undergoing  incapacitation,  or  any  of  the  other  categories 
that  we  may  potentially  help. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  could  you  identify  the  potential  absence 
of  a  parent  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Well,  this  would  be  based  upon  looking  at  the  family 
situation,  identifying  marital  conflict,  difficulties  in  the  family  rela- 
tionship, and  other  things  which  may  happen  as  we  follow  that  family. 
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Also  we  look  at  other  factors:  the  income  of  the  family,  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  happen  to  live,  the  prevailing  social  circum- 
stances, the  history  of  this  family,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  a  precise 
definition.  But  what  we  are  really  concerned  about  in  this  expendi- 
rure  is  an  investment  in  the  future,  in  preventive  medicine  that  we 
do  not  want  the  situation  to  deteriorate  sufficiently  so  that  these  persons 
will  be  on  the  rolls. 

"We  also  would  anticipate  that  persons  who  may  be  medically  indi- 
gent, who  may  be  eligible  for  the  medicaid  program  which  may  have 
a  standard  other  than  normal  categories,  may  potentially  become  a 
member  of  the  rolls.  Like  having  income  for  living  expenses  but  not 
medicine. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  "What  do  you  do  for  the  people  that  you 
assume  are  going  to  be  medically  indigent,  put  them  on  medicaid '. 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  State  makes  that  regulation. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  "What  do  you  do  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  mentioned  that  those  who  are  eligible  for  medicaid 
are  either  on  public  assistance  or  are  at  such  a  low  income  that  they 
would  be  presumed  to  be  potentially  eligible  for  public  assistance.  The 
State  would  establish  the  standard  here  as  in  other  situations. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  testimony  we  have  had  here,  in  every 
place  where  we  have  been,  where  your  intake  workers  are  working, 
they  tell  us  that  medicaid  is  so  valuable  to  any  person  that  if  it  is 
humanly  possible  they  see  to  it  that  a  person  gets  at  least  $1  in  welfare 
so  that  they  qualify  for  medicaid. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Let  me  clarify  one  point,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  You  say 
where  our  intake  people  are  working.  Those  are  the  States  intake 
people.  We  do  not  run  either  the  public  assistance  services  or  medicaid 
programs.  And  your  illustration  would  only  apply  in  those  States 
that  only  provide  medicaid  to  public  assistance  recipients.  The  States 
have  the  authority,  if  their  legislatures  and  their  Governors  want  to 
doit 

Chairman  Griffiths.  "Where  they  give  it  only  to  public  assistance 
recipients  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Yes.  But  they  have  the  authority  under  title  19  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  under  the  Medicaid  Act,  to  cover  the  medical- 
ly indigent  that  Mr.  Rutledge  referred  to,  so  they  don't  necessarily 
have  to  withdraw  medicaid  benefits  if  recipients  go  over  the  pub- 
lic assistance  limits. 

( 'hairman  Griffiths.  I  hate  to  hear  that  you  disclaim  these  intake 
assistance  programs,  because  I  thought  they  have  more  reality  in 
them  than  most  of  the  rest.  These  people  understand  the  problems. 
I  was  very  impressed  by  them. 

Mr.  Yexemax\  I  think  that  would  be  very  true,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  program  you  are  working  with,  if  you  work  with  the  people 
you  are  going  to  have  more  knowledge. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Haven't  you  allowed  funding  for  entire  proj- 
ects serving  low  income  neighborhoods  on  the  grounds  of  group 
eligibility  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes,  we  have. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Can  you  give  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Rtjtledge.  For  example,  a  neighborhood  that  would  be  des- 
ignated an  antipoverty  community  action  neighborhood  would  be 
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such  an  example.  Model  cities  neighborhoods  have  been  so  designated, 
areas  that  were  community  mental  health  service  areas,  all  of  these 
kinds  of  areas  by  definition  contain  a  maximum  number  of  indigents, 
poverty-stricken  individuals.  And  there  may  be  some  individuals  in 
those  communities,  however,  who  may  not  individually  qualify. 

Now,  what  happens  in  these  instances  is  that  for  the  group  services 
that  we  make  available,  such  as  home  management,  or  some  group 
counseling  or  training  service,  the  entire  neighborhood  would  be 
eligible. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  clinic — would  that  be  available  to  all  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  A  clinic  would  be  an  example,  unless  there  were  an 
individual  service  that  would  be  provided.  And  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  services  that  are  paid  for  by  child  welfare  services  and  oth- 
ers, an  individual  determination  that  he  or  she  is  eligible  is  required 
over  and  above  the  group  eligibility.  The  persons  in  designated  pov- 
erty areas  are  presumed  to  be  eligible  if  they  live  in  the  area,  and  some 
services  in  the  clinic  like  group  counseling  may  be  available. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  read  a  very  interesting  book  recently,  "TTip 
Economics  of  the  Ghetto,"  in  which  the  woman  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  things  that  distinguished  the  ghetto  from  all  other  areas  of 
America  is  that  in  the  ghetto  you  have  very  wealthy  people  living 
alongside  poor  people,  so  the  moment  you  make  a  group  area  available 
for  one  of  those  aids,  there  is  a  possibility  that  you  are  picking  up  some 
people  you  don't  really  need  to ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Yenfman.  I  rather  doubt  if  they  would  take  advantage  of  the 
service?  if  they  were  a  very  wealthy  person  living  within  an  area  that 
would  be  defined  as  Mr.  Rutledge  has  decribed  it.  For  example,  some- 
bod  v  making  $25,000. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  you  planning  on  clamping  down  on  this 
or  not? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  are  constantly  reviewing  our  existing  regulations 
to  see  whether  they  are  specific  enough.  And  regulations  that  are  under 
consideration  now  are  much  more  specific  on  what  services  may  be 
provided  to  an  individual :  if  persons  living  in  a  given  community  do 
not  have  specific  barriers  or  disabilities  that  one  of  our  services  can 
remove,  there  would  not  be  a  plan  developed  for  this  individual. 
Under  group  services,  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  the  kind  of  things 
that  most  of  our  clients  would  need  and  would  participate  in  would 
not  interest  wealthy  people. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  they  might  want  to  participate  in 
that  would  be  very  beneficial,  because  many  of  them  need  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  group  education  and  training,  home  management  prac- 
tices, and  health  education  practices,  as  others.  But  wealthy  people 
getting  group  social  services  are.  I  think,  the  exceptions  rather  than 
th^  rule. 

And  I  think.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  we  must  recognize,  too,  that  in  any 
field  of  endeavor,  and  not  just  the  social  services  area,  there  are  some 
deadbeats  who  want  to  beat  the  system  and  take  advantage  of  every 
loophole  that  there  is,  including  tax  loopholes.  But  the  question  is 
whether  our  whole  national  policy  has  to  be  based  on  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  individual  who  might  have  used  a  service  or  a  privilege  or 
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whether  it  must  be  based  on  providing  services  and  supports  to  the 
many  who  require  these  services,  and  allow  some  risks. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Under  the  term  "potential  recipients  of  wel- 
fare", do  you  think  there  is  anybody  that  you  could  automatically 
exclude  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Not  if  you  used  it  in  very  general  terms.  But  I 
think  again  "reasonable*'  comes  in  here,  something  can  happen  to  any- 
body, as  in  your  example  of  the  Rockefeller  situation.  But  you  know 
as  reasonable  people  you  don't  anticipate  that  that  would  occur.  That 
is  why  you  ask  the  question  about  the  5-year  period.  That  in  itself 
screens — the  environment,  the  potential  relationship  to  an  assistance 
category  the  economic  situation  of  the  family  in  itself  screens. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  suggest  in  your  statement  that  the  vast 
majority  of  increased  Federal  funds  is  due  to  Federal  dollars  refinanc- 
ing State  programs.  And  I  obviously  agree  with  that. 

In  a  1971  memo  HEWs  community  service  commissioner  emphasized 
that  the  role  of  Federal  financial  participation  was  to  supplement 
and  expand  service  rather  than  to  replace  current  State  and  local 
funds  in  existing  programs.  I  quote  from  this  memo : 

"In  no  case  should  Federal  social  service  funds  be  used  merely  to 
supplant  State  or  local  funding." 

Xow.  what  is  the  policy?  What  are  you  allowing  States  to  do  now? 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  desirable  approach,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  is  to  supple- 
ment State  funds.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  you  wouldn't  find  your- 
self in  a  situation  such  as  the  following.  Let's  say  that  you  had  a 
State  that  through  entirely  State  funds  was  providing  protective 
services  for  children,  or  a  homemaker  services,  or  special  aid  to  the 
blind.  They  had  just  been  doing  it,  they  really  just  didn't  come 
through  the  services  amendments.  Right  next  door  you  will  have  a 
State  that  puts  in  a  new  program  to  do  the  identical  same  thing.  And 
they  come  through  the  services  money.  The  State  next  door  has  a 
program  75-25  financed.  The  other  State  that  had  the  program  going 
with  all  State  funds  is  at  a  disadvantage.  And  I  think  that  you  have 
to  take  some  of  these  things  into  consideration. 

So  the  question  is,  do  you  compel  them  to  continue  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  they  were  spending  for  the  population  at  risk,  which  could 
logically  be  matchable,  because  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  serv- 
ice is  entitled  to  Federal  matching,  and  perhaps  really  having  more 
money  than  they  can  effectively  spend  or  do  you  say  to  them,  "Con- 
tinue to  keep  some  State  funds — you  can  reduce  to  a  certain  extent 
your  State  money,  but  make  the  total  part  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
gram larger  than  it  was  previously?"  This  is  where  you  really  get 
into  an  issue.  I  think  where  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has 
had  some  real  tough  decisions  with  regard  to  refinancing  is  this 
question  of  equity. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  whole  setup,  though,  has  always  been  with 
emphasis  on  the  States  supplying  the  service  with  their  money ;  they 
direct  it,  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  supply  it,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now,  what  I  am  really  asking  is,  are  we  going  to  let  the  States  make 
the  determination,  and  we  supply  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  have  since  1967.  The  Congress  made  that  decision. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  No,  they  didn't. 
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Mr.  Venem an.  Yes,  they  did. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  No,  they  didn't,  I  was  there.  They  put  this 
into  the  statute,  but  they  kept  saying,  '*You  have  got  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral money  for  new  things,  the  Federal  money  can't  be  used  in  place 
of  State  money."  And  in  all  the  hearings,  in  everything  that  was  ever 
done,  it  was  assumed  that  you  weren't  going  to  take  over  the  things 
that  the  States  were  doing. 

In  all  of  the  conversation  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  assumed  that  you 
were  going  to  do  something  new. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  what  we  need  perhaps  is  some  clarification 
in  the  statute. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  so  too. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  May  I  make  an  observation  on  that  point? 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  has  gone  beyond  the  issue  of  what 
the  statute  may  or  may  not  have  intended.  What  has  actually  hap- 
pened now  is  that  you  do  have  after-the-fact  situations  where  States 
have  refinanced.  Some  States  have  and  some  States  have  not.  And 
one  of  the  crying  issues  of  the  moment  surrounding  this  whole  ques- 
tion comes  from  those  States  that  have  not.  They  want  their  share. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Cardwell.  And  as  you  assess  the  question  of  the  Federal  role,  it 
seems  to  me  if  you  assess  it  as  of  the  moment  and  into  the  future,  the 
question  has  to  be,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that?"' 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  So  what  is  the  Department's  policy  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  Department's  policy — and  I  would  rather  have 
the  Under  Secretary  enunciate  it — it  seems  to  me  is  that  we  are  seeking 
legislation  which  would  redress  this  problem.  I  think  we  would  leave1 
to  the  Congress  the  basic  issue  of  how  to  settle  the  equity  question. 
We  think  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  through  some  sort  of 
formula  which  would  prescribe  in  advance  the  basis  for  financing, 
the  basis  for  eligibility,  and  which  would  close  the  ends  on  what  has 
been  an  open-ended  appropriation  in  the  past.  I  think  that  is  our 
policy. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  One  of  the  real  questions,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  thing  is,  when  you  saw  what  was  happening,  and  that  some 
States  were  really  using  this,  and  others  were  not,  why.  then,  didn't 
the  Department  advise  either  the  States  that  were  using  it  that  they 
couldn't  use  it,  or  advise  the  other  States  to  use  it?  How  can  you 
justify  the  fact  that  Montana  is  getting  $10  per  person  and  Maryland 
a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  that  it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  re- 
financing has  occurred.  If  you  look  at  the  record,  just  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  States  in  the  aggregate  were  spending  $761  million  for 
this  entire  activity.  But  now  they  are  estimating  $4.67  or  $4.8  billion. 
Most  of  the  refinancing  has  occurred  in  the  last  12  months. 

Air.  Rtttlfdge.  And  it  depends  a  lot,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  also  on  the 
readiness  of  the  State  and  its  capability  for  expanding  its  own  services, 
as  well  as  the  availability  of  knowledge.  The  regulations  and  policies 
are  available  to  everyone.  But  in  some  States,  the  quality  of  their 
staff,  the  aggressiveness  of  their  particular  administration,  and  their 
use  of  outside  consultants  to  assist  them,  as  well  as  the  readiness  of 
the  legislatures  to  appropriate  the  local  share  of  the  money,  have 
played  substantial  parts.  Even  in  those  communities  where  perhaps 
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a  State  was  financing  a  low-quality  minimal  program  for  eligible  re- 
cipients it  may  have  had  that  program  improved  and  expanded  two- 
fold or  threefold  for  those  same  recipients.  Even  in  those  instances  it 
required  to  local  capability,  financial,  administrative,  and  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  in  order  to  take  advantage. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Some  of  these  people  coming  in  here  are 
going  to  cry  not  only  "foul"  but  "politics."  They  are  going  to  say  that 
the,  two  biggest  States,  California  and  New  York,  both  with  Repub- 
lican Governors,  were  shown  how  to  do  this. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Veneman.  No;  that  isn't  true.  I  am  glad  you  don't  believe  that. 
Chairman  Griffiths.  But  my  question  is,  "If  they  weren't  shown 
how,  once  they  had  done  it,  why  did  you  show  the  rest  of  them?" 

Mr.  Veneman.  Apparently  they  caught  on  really  rapidly. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Venetian.  As  has  been  reported.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  I  was  involved 
in  social  service  and  social  welfare  legislation  when  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  as  you  look  at  the  requests  that  are  coming  in  now,  I  feel 
that  California  has  been  somewhat  of  a  piker. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  greatest  is  Mississippi.  I  can't  wait  until 
Mississippi  gets  here,  I  am  dying  to  ask  them  what  they  spend  it  on. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  Mr.  Rutledge  lias  made  the  point.  I  have 
no  reservation  about  defending  what  is  done  in  California,  where  I 
think  the  estimate  this  year  is  running  $270  million  for  services.  Most 
of  those  programs,  home-maker  services  for  the  adult  categories,  chil- 
dren's protective  services,  legislation  which  I  carried,  we  went  through 
the  battle  of  the  legislative  halls  and  we  had  to  get  the  appropriation 
of  the  25  percent  and  prior  to  1967,  the  50  percent  matching.  We  had 
to  put  the  State  dollars  up.  We  had  the  issue  out  in  the  open,  it  was 
there,  aired  very  thoroughly.  And  I  might  also  suggest  that  many 
of  these  programs  were  put  into  effect  prior  to  the  time  that  a  Re- 
publican Governor  was  elected  in  the  State  of  California. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  now  are  you  using  as  the  standard  to 
OK  a  State  plan  refinancing  their  own  State  services  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  each  one  is  distinctly  different.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  a  specific  standard. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  don't  you  put  up  a  specific  standard? 
Why  don't  you  issue  a  guideline  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Because  we  still  have  the  act  to  deal  with.  The  act 
says  that  services  are  matchable  at  the  rate  of  75-25  percent  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  dependency  on  public  assistance  for  former  potential 
and  current  recipients. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  understand  that  Federal  social  service 
funds  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  a  State  highway  department.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  State  it  was,  and  why  it  was  permitted. 
Under  what  kind  of  theory  could  you  have  picked  up  State  highway 
department  problems  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  know  the  specific  situation 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  don't  either,  and  we  want  to  know  exactly. 
Will  you  check  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  can  cite  how  it  could  happen. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  this  could  happen  very  much  like  it  could 
happen  in  a  State  parks  department,  or  the  State  division  of  parks, 
or  whatever  agency  it  may  be,  where  the  division  of  highways  was 
providing  a  job  training  program  for  former,  potential,  or  current 
welfare  recipients.  That  is  one  w ay  that  this  could  occur. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  it  or  not. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  understand  one  State  financed  a  half  million 
dollar  TV  documentary  with  social  services  money. 

Can  you  tell  me  which  State  this  was.  why  it  happened,  and  what 
was  the  TV  documentary  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  State  was  Pennsylvania.  We  went  through  this 
one  yesterday. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  was  the  documentary  ?  I  hope  it  wasn't 
the  personal  life  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  earlier  question,  be- 
cause many  of  these  fantastic  programs  and  amounts  of  money  being 
spent  for  programs  that  seem  illegal  don't  really  happen.  A  State 
might  indicate  that  it  wishes  to  do  this  in  its  State  plan,  and  this  will 
get  a  lot  of  publicity.  When  the  State  actually  comes  in  with  a  contract 
or  a  specific  service  plan  to  do  that,  it  is  disallowed. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Which  ones  are  disallowed  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  If  the  program  is  not  appropriate  for  funding  under 
the  legislation,  for  example 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  have  you  disallowed  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  don't  know  how  many.  There  have  been  very  many. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  an  exact  re- 
port of  what  has  been  disallowed,  and  in  which  States,  and  why,  what 
is  the  theory  of  disallowance? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  will  supply  that  information  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Disallowance 

"Disallowance"  can  be  viewed  in  two  contexts.  The  first  relates  to  the  approval 
of  State  plans  and  plan  amendments.  Although  "disallowance"  per  se  is  not  an 
active  feature,  in  its  broadest  sense  the  term  might  apply. 

The  other  is  more  technical  in  nature,  and  may  be  more  accurate  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  specific  activity.  In  this  context  "disallowance"  refers  to  accounting 
procedure  which,  in  effect,  rejects  a  State's  claim  for  Federal  matching.  Each  of 
these  will  be  described  below. 

STATE  PLAN   APPROVAL 

In  the  public  assistance  program  administered  by  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Federal  statutes  and  regulations  require  State  agencies  to  submit  State 
plans  indicating  their  commitment  to  comply  with  policies  and  regulations,  and 
to  provide  information,  in  some  instances,  on  how  those  regulations  will  be  imple- 
mented. Despite  guidelines  which  attempt  to  clarify  and  elaborate  on  the  intent 
of  the  regulations,  the  latter  are  subject  to  various  interpretations.  As  a  practical 
matter,  therefore,  it  has  become  an  essential  function  of  SRS  Regional  Offices 
to  provide  extensive  assistance  and  consultation  to  State  agencies  for  purposes  of 
enabling  agencies  to  submit  State  plan  amendments  which  conform  to  Federal 
requirements  and  therefore  can  be  approved.  The  approval  of  State  plan  material 
has  been  delegated  to  SRS  Regional  Commissioners.  In  the  course  of  this  process, 
which  can  be  quite  lengthy,  SRS  staff  interpret  to  State  agencies  which  of  their 
proposals  and  intentions  are  acceptable  and  which  are  not. 

This  ordinarly  involves  discussions  around  the  acceptability  of  sen-ices,  test- 
ing of  the  limits  of  those  services,  population  groups  to  be  targeted,  and  other 
elements   of  importance  in   program  development  and  implementation.  There 
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may  or  may  not  be  price  tags  attached  to  these  elements.  In  most  instances  such 
a  give  and  take  process  includes  or  excludes  items  without  the  necessity  of  a 
record  being  kept,  except  as  more  formalized  comment  may  be  contained  in 
exchanges  of  correspondence. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  some  recent  exclusions 
from  State  plan  amendments  submitted  for  approval,  as  well  as  potential  items 
which  some  States  were  advised  could  not  be  approved  if  submitted.  However, 
during  the  usual  sequence  of  events  surrounding  plan  approval  consultations, 
such  information  is  not  usually  maintained  in  any  official,  definitive  fashion. 
It  is  only  when  controversy  arises  that  items  of  this  nature  surface  and  are 
documented.  These  examples,  therefore,  are  only  suggestive. 

Neiv  York 

Selected  State  Department  of  Commerce  activities  ;  orphan  schools  ;  Indian 
education;  lead  paint  screening:  veterans  affairs;  and  others.  (Estimated 
cost  of  non  approvable  items  was  $64  million ) . 

Minnesota 

Services  in  mental  hospitals  for  patients  with  emotional,  behavioral,  and/ 
or  retardation  problems  ;  similar  services  in  penal  institutions. 

Michigan 

Determination  of  eligibility  on  group  basis  for  recipients  of  General 
Assistance. 

Services  to  the  elderly  in  special  homes  resembling,  but  not  licensed  as 
foster  homes. 

Payment  of  training  fees  to  employers. 

DISALLOWANCE    OF    CLAIMS 

Quarterly  the  States  are  required  to  submit  to  SRS  expenditure  reports  against 
the  Public  Assistance  programs.  These  reports  indicate  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  State  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  indicates  the  appropriate 
Federal  share  of  such  costs.  This  constitutes  the  State's  claim  for  Federal  finan- 
cial participation.  These  quarterly  expenditure  reports  together  with  the  State's 
estimate  of  the  next  quarter's  expenditures  are  used  by  SRS  in  computing  the 
Grant  Award. 

These  reports  are  routinely  reviewed  by  the  Regional  Commissioner.  Should 
there  be  an  inappropriate  claim  of  expenditures,  there  is  further  review  in  the  Re- 
gional Office  and  in  Headquarters  with  a  view  to  disallowance.  A  determination 
of  the  amount  of  disallowance  is  then  made  and  transmitted  to  the  State  agency. 

To  illustrate,  during  the  processing  of  the  grant  awards  for  the  second  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1973.  the  following  disallowances  were  made  to  expenditure  reports  for 
the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year  1972  : 

Michigan $23.  238.  500 

Minnesota 17.  000,  000 

Oklahoma 12.  848,  578 

Texas 91.  113.  494 

Total  144.  200.  572 

Each  of  these  disallowances  represents  a  retroactive  claim  applicable  to  prior 
periods. 

The  foundations  for  these  disallowances  are  inadequate  answers  from  the  States 
to  the  following  two  basic  questions  : 

(1)  Was  an  approved  State  Plan  covering  the  services  effective  and  in  op- 
eration during  the  periods  for  which  the  claim  is  made? 

(2)  Where  applicable,  were  satisfactory  Purchase  of  Service  agreements  in 
effect  and  operative  during  the  periods  for  which  the  claim  was  made? 

Mr.  RunasDGE,  There  was  a  well-publicized  case  of  funds  being  used 
for  a  highway  department  which  did  not  actually  take  place.  It  was 
only  a  part  of  the  State  plan,  and  when  the  details  of  the  contract  and 
the  arrangement  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  it  was  found  to  be 
ineligible. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  how  were  the  details 
submitted  ?  I  have  looked  at  this  thing.  It  is  a  State  plan  of  Illinois. 
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This  is  just  gobbledygook.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  OK  any  of  this 
stuff.  How  did  you  know  what  they  were  really  planning? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  also  want  to  get  back  to  your  question  about  the 
documentary  film,  but  let  me  answer  this  question  and  I  will  return  to 
the  other. 

The  general  State  plan  is  a  document  which  states  what  a  State  in- 
tends to  do  over  a  period  of  time.  The  language  is  necessarily  broad,  be- 
cause they  are  trying  to  anticipate  circumstances  in  which  they  can  deal 
with  both  persons  who  are  currently  eligible,  the  former  eligibles,  and 
potential  ones  as  well.  And  therefore  it  is  an  inexact  document. 

However,  the  actual  contracts  and  agreements  which  must  be  in  place 
in  order  to  draw  money  against  this  plan  need  to  be  much  more  specific. 
And  this  is  where  the  separation  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  really  takes 
place.  And  we  are  proposing  to  be  even  more  specific  in  what  these  con- 
tracts should  contain. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  are  you  proposing? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  have  been  considering  new  regulations  and 
guides  which  would  require  that  the  States  and  communities  specify 
exactly  which  barriers  they  are  going  to  remove  for  individuals  who 
are  eligible  for  our  programs,  require  that  they  establish  a  need  assess- 
ment for  the  area  in  which  they  are  going  to  operate  in  much  more 
detail,  and  also  present  to  us  a  program  and  financial  plan  which  shows 
how  they  will  spend  the  money  in  removing  each  of  these  barriers 
which  will  help  us  better  manage  the  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  this  going  to  be  a  new  guideline?  Is  this 
goin<i;  to  be  used — are  you  going  to  broadcast  it  widely  so  that  States 
can  come  in  and  know  what  their  rights  are  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes,  this  will  be  a  better  management  tool  than  we 
have  now.  And,  of  course,  this  information  is  always  made  available  to 
the  States.  In  fart  we  have  regular  meetings  with  the  professional 
association  that  represents  public  legal  welfare  and  social  service  agen- 
cies. This  coming  Thursday  and  Friday,  for  example,  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing many  of  these  same  kinds  of  problems  with  the  directors  of 
those  agencies  so  that  they  will  understand  where  we  are  going,  and  we 
can  get  their  interpretations  back  from  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Has   OMB   approved  this  new   guideline? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  are  still  discussing  the  regulations  internally. 
Thev  still  require  some  additional  refinements. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  OMB  has  not  yet  approved  it,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Veneman.  No,  it  is  still  pending. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  this  is  going  to  be  the  plan,  this  is  going 
to  be  the  regulation,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  You  were  talking  about  the  Pennsylvania  television 
documentary. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Did  you  find  out  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  They  anticipated  this  Pennsylvania  question  yester- 
day, and  after  they  explained  it  to  me  I  said  I  would  rather  be  on  your 
side  of  the  table  than  this  side. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  In  answer  to  the  other  question,  yes,  we  expect  that 
this  bill  be  a  more  valuable  management  tool  than  we  now   have. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  are  going  to  set  down  a  regulation  on 
what  States  can  use  the  75  percent  Federal  matching  funds  to  cover, 
is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Rutledge.  We  are  going  to  make  our  regulations  more  specific 
than  they  are  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  you  saying  to  me  now  that  you  could  have 
approved  this  thing,  and  then  when  the  individual  contract  came  in, 
disapproved  it,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  general  approval  of  a 
plan  that  states  intentions  within  the  broad  language  of  the  law  and 
specific  things  which  may  be  provided  to  people  who  are  either  eligible 
or  potentially  eligible. 

For  example,  one  of  my  staff  members  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  Illinois 
plan,  and  the  services  that  the  State  would  include  in  it.  And  if  I  might 
just  cite  an  example  of  how  this  might  work:  In  the  Illinois  plan  they 
include  as  eligible  residents  of  low-income  neighborhoods  or  other 
geographical  districts  such  as  model  cities,  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects, high-risk  neighborhoods,  those  that  have  a  high  rate  of  delin- 
quency, high  rate  of  commitment  to  correctional  institutions,  low  per 
capita  income  according  to  OEO  definitions  of  poverty,  migrant  work- 
ers, and  several  others.  That  is  a  good  plan.  It  is  within  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Xow,  when  they  actually  bring  their  contracts  in,  their  detailed  plan, 
Ave  would  then  have  to  look  to  see  whether  in  fact  the  people  that  they 
are  providing  the  services  to  on  a  group  basis  reside  in  these  kinds  of 
neighborhoods,  and  the}-  would  need  to  provide  documentation  for  it. 
And  in  addition,  for  some  of  the  services  that  would  be  provided  on  an 
individual  basis  we  would  have  to  distinguish  those  from  the  group 
services  and  see  that  the  persons  are  individually  eligible. 

So  one  could  take  a  general  plan  like  this  and  assume  that  all  kinds 
of  things  might  happen  which  may  in  fact  not  happen  when  the  full 
details  are  out. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Who  checks  to  find  out  whether  these  people 
in  a  group  service  are  eligible  ?  You  mean  you  have  people  competent 
to  go  out  there  and  check  it  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Xot  in  every  case.  There  are  sample  cases.  We  review 
eligibility  for  the  programs,  our  regional  staffs  are  responsible  for  this. 
And  at  the  moment  the  Congress  has  authorized  additional  positions 
for  us  to  beef  up  this  kind  of  fiscal  and  financial  monitoring,  so  that 
we  can  do  more  checks  than  we  have  in  the  past  to  control  the  fund 
increase. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Does  it  really  make  sense  to  you  that  we  are 
picking  up,  for  instance,  75  percent  of  a  State's  expenditure  to  teach 
grooming  to  parollees  and  yet  withholding  Federal  funds  to  which 
public  housing  authorities  are  legally  entitled?  What  kind  of  nonsense 
is  that? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  This  would  be  a  State  prerogative  in  one  instance, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  State  prerogative  in  the  other  instance,  perhaps. 
There  can  be  some  very  useful  things  in  assisting  parollees  to  readjust. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Indeed  there  could  be  useful  things,  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  why  should  we  pick  up  that  expense  when 
we  fail  to  pay  our  own  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Vexeman.  Well,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  the  answer  is  simple.  We  can 
cite  specifics  such  as  grooming  of  parollees.  If  }rou  get  right  down  to 
it,  perhaps  personal  experience  and  understanding  of  the  need  for  that 
to  seek  employment  is  the  kind  of  service  that  may  motivate  them  to 
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become  employable.  But  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  that  in  fact- 
is  going  to  be  clone  is  made  by  the  State. 

The  authority  that  we  have  to  match  the  funds  is  granted  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which,  as  I  said  previously,  has  such  broad  lan- 
guage that  describes  services  and  this  is  where  we  are  really  getting 
into  the  point,  that  everybody  is  not  funding  any  kind  of  service  for 
a  current,  potential  or  former  welfare  recipient,  and  matching.  And  in 
many  cases  it  isn't  going  through  that  legislative  process.  I  think  if 
each  of  these  things  went  through  a  legislative  process  on  a  State 
level  before  these  projects  are  approved,  you  probably  wouldn't  see 
many  of  these  kinds  of  situations. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course,  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  your 
exact  test  for  whether  you  are  going  to  pay  for  one  of  these  things  or 
you  aren't.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Xow.  what  was  in  the  TV  documentary  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  You  know  they  said  it  was  pretty  good.  But  it  is  a 
good  example.  They  spent  $515,900  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Over  $150,000  of  that  was  State  money.  Now,  the  matching  comes  in. 
And  public  information  is  apparently  a  service  that  is  entitled  to 
Federal  financial  participation,  if  the  State  chooses  to  do  it.  They  had 
six  30-minute  documentaries,  three  90-minute  specials  broadcast 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  eastern  and  mid  western  public 
broadcasting  stations.  It  won  an  award,  and  the  letter  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Wolgemuth.  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, from  the  CBP,  which  was  the  public  broadcasting  corporation, 
quoting  that  the  judges  felt  the  program  itself  was  an  outstanding 
television  drama,  scientifically  written  and  portrayed,  and  very  well 
executed. 

And  they  felt  that  the  film  went  a  long  way  toward  pointing  out 
the  deep  tensions  under  which  public  welfare  systems  operate  and  in 
so  doing  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  viewing  audience. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  And  those  films  are  available  nationally,  and  would 
be  available  for  the  committee  to  view. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  the  welfare  department  was  trying 
to  do  something  for  itself,  trying  to  help  itself  out, 

Would  you  like  to  ask  some  questions? 

Representative  Conable.  Yes.  I  apologize  for  being  so  tardy, 
Madam  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Veneman  knows  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  all  the  States  took  advantage  of  the  social 
service  provision  at  this  point,  You  know  there  has  been  a  kind  of  a 
race.  California  has  pointed  the  way,  and  New  York  has  been  trying 
very  hard  to  catch  up,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  this  year.  There  is 
iioav  some  awareness  of  the  opportunity  this  provision  in  the  1967  act 
makes  available  to  the  States,  if  they  are  willing  to  get  in  the  front 
row  with  their  hands  out. 

How  much  would  the  total  cost  be  if  every  State  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  statute  ?  We  don't  know  what  further  gimmicks  they  might 
be  able  to  work  out  in  converting  things  over  to  social  services,  but 
have  you  made  any  study  of  how  far  we  could  go? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Mr.  Conable,  just  to  give  you  an  indication  of  what 
has  happened,  in  1969  we  spent  $354  million. 

Representative  Conable.  $354  million? 
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Mr.  Veneman.  Which  was  2  percent  more  than  we  spent  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  1970  we  spent  $535  million,  which  was  51  percent  more  than 
1969. 

In  1971  we  spent  $750  million,  which  was  40  percent  more  than 
1970. 

Representative  Conable.  $750  million  ? 

Air.  Veneman.  $750  million.  In  1972— Mr.  Cardwell,  what  was  it? 

Air.  Cardwell.  The  total  Mas  about  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  Veneman.  $1.6,  which  would  be  110  percent,  roughly,  more  than 
Ave  spent  the  previous  year. 

The  States  are  now  estimating-  $4.6  billion  for  1973.  And  some  of 
our  projections  have  indicated  that  if  this  continues  we  could  be  up 
to  the  $6  to  $8  billion  bracket  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Now,  I  don't  think  this  is  really  responsive  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Conable,  because  I  don't  know  just  how  much  the  States  are  willing 
to  put  up  for  their  share.  The  law  defines  services  as  '"services  to  a 
family  or  any  member  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  rehabili- 
tating, reuniting  or  strengthening  the  family  in  such  other  services  as 
will  assist  members  of  a  family  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  maxi- 
mum -elf-support  and  personal  independence." 

Now,  that  is  quite  general.  You  can  have  a  hair  grooming  course 
under  those  provisions. 

Representative  Conable.  I  also  have  some  uncertainties  here  because 
of  some  of  it  being  new  money  and  some  of  it  being  a  refinancing  of 
existing  programs  through  converting  it  over  into  services;  isn't  that 
right? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  is  correct. 

Representative  Conable.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  that? 

Air.  Rutledge.  If  every  State  interpreted  the  statement  that  the 
Secretary  has  just  read,  services  to  a  family  or  any  member  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  rehabilitating,  uniting  or  strengthen- 
ing the  family,  et  cetera,  in  the  same  way  that  New  York  has,  and 
had  the  local  resources,  including  the  administrative  ability  to  dupli- 
cate a  program  like  that,  the  social  services  budget 

Representative  Conable.  Two  States  can  equal  New  York  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  The  social  services  of  the  budget  would  be  about 
$18  billion,  which  is  another  reason  for  the  need  to  have  some  kind 
of  ceiling  on  the  expenditures. 

Representative  Conable.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  how  much 
is  new  money  and  Iioav  much  is  simply  a  conversion  to  75-percent 
money  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  don't.  It  would  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  don't  have  a  clear  breakout  on  that.  Until  just 
recently  the  programs  were  generally  in  expansion.  Some  of  the  States 
have  found  ways  of  picking  up  some  marginal  programs,  improving 
the  quality,  and  expanding  them  to  meet  the  requirements  for  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  services. 

Representative  Conable.  If  there  is  a  conversion,  then  you  have  a 
gross  figure  and  a  net  figure,  and  apparently  from  what  you  say,  they 
aren't  going  to  be  very  different  in  computing  the  total  costs,  because  for 
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the  most  part  it  is  not  so  much  conversion  as  new  programs;  isn't  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  It  is  some  of  both,  some  conversion  and  some  new 
programs.  And  it  is  good  and  it  is  bad.  And  I  comment  in  this  manner. 
One  of  the  positive  things  about  the  purchase  of  service  arrangements 
is  that  the  welfare  agency  can  say  to  the  health  agency,  or  another 
agency,  "If  yon  will  expand  a  program  to  take  care  of  some  additional 
recipients  that  yon  have  not  been  taking  care  of,  we  will  pay  for  that 
cost." 

Well,  that  expands  the  base  of  that  service,  and  there  may  be  some 
conversion.  But  it  is  also  quite  an  add  on.  In  other  instances  the  social 
service  agency  from  its  own  resources  may  establish  within  its  own 
capability  an  entirely  new  activity  to  assist  them.  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  inefficient.  But  it  would  be  clean,  and  not  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  refinancing  and  conversion. 

Mr.  Venemax.  Mrs.  Griffiths  asked  me  earlier,  Mr.  Conable.  about 
this  whole  question  of  refinancing,  whether  we  should  require  the 
State  to  maintain  the  amount  of  payment  that  is  going  in  now.  or 
whether  we  should  allow  them  to  cut  back.  I  think  it  is  logical  to  point 
out  one  risk  of  that.  Let's  sav  that  a  State  is  appropriating  $200,000 
for  a  particular  program.  If  we  said,  vou  have  to  continue  to  spend 
$200,000  matchable  at  3  to  1,  that  would  be  $600,000  more,  an  $800,000 
program. 

However,  we  said,  you  can  spend  $100,000.  you  are  spending  $300,000 
more  of  Federal  money,  and  doubling  the  program.  $400,000.  So  to  sav 
to  a  State,  "You  have  the  service  that  is  matchable.  clearly  matchable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  but  you  have  to  spend  as  much 
money,"  means  that  you  are  not  spending  that  money  expeditiously. 
No.  1,  and  it  may  mean  that  your  budget  and  the  Federal  expenditure 
could  go  even  higher  than  it  is  under  the  current  system  allowing  them 
to  reduce  it. 

Representative  Con'able.  You  may  have  already  been  over  this 
ground — and  I  am  sorry,  tell  me  if  you  have.  Madam  Chairman — I  am 
wondering,  isn't  there  some  wav  that  this  can  be  handled  administra- 
tively? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Not  really — — 

Representative  Co>table.  Not  safelv,  perhaps.  But  have  you  made 
any  effort  to  handle  it  administratively?  We  are  told  that  there  has 
got  to  be  a  legislative  solution. 

Chairman  Gtcieettjts.  Yes.  You  sent  around  a  draft  reo-ulation  this 
June  to  amend  regulation  226  to  make  it  difficult  for  States  to  re- 
finance their  budgets.  And  yet  you  backed  down  and  didn't  issue  the 
regulation. 

Mr.  Venematst.  We  didn't  really  back  up,  we  held  off.  Once  again, 
we  had  three  pieces  of  legislation  going  through  the  Congress,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  took  a  little  extra  time  on  the 
regulations.  We  had  one  in  the  appropriations  bill  which  put  a  limita- 
tion on  it.  and  one  in  H.R.  1  -which  has  a  limitation  in  it.  The  House 
passed  one  version  in  fact,  when  the  House  passed  the  $800  million 
ceiling.  I  remember  we  thought  we  were  clearly  safe  with  the  amount 
of  money  spent.  And  then,  of  course,  the  third  piece  of  legislation  is 
the  amendment  on  the  revenue-sharing  bill,  which  may  be  decided 
today  in  the  Senate. 
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Representative  Con  able.  I  understand  your  feeling  that  that  was 
probably  a  safer  way  to  handle  it.  A  legislative  ceiling  is  a  clearer 
mandate. 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  regulations  would  have  applied  to  an  open 
ended  appropriation.  And  maybe  I  am  not  reading  Congress  right, 
but  I  think  the  tone  of  the  Congress  right  now  is  that  you  can't  con- 
tinue with  open-ended,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  limitation. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course,  the  regulation,  Mr.  Veneman, 
would  have  stopped  it  then.  And  the  problem  is  that  you  waited  in 
issuing  the  regulation. 

A  second  way  to  have  stopped  it 

Mr.  Veneman.  May  I  clarify  that.  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Twiname 
and  Mr.  Rutledge  and  I  don't  think  that  the  issuance  of  any  particu- 
lar regulation,  given  the  parameters  that  we  have  had,  would  have 
done  too  much  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  while  this  issue  is 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  then  another  thing,  a  thing  which  I 
think  was  poorly  done,  for  whatever  reason,  I  feel  that  you  should 
have  returned  it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  an 
integral  bill.  The  Appropriations  Committee  is  a  poor  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  did  both. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  was  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  did  both. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  you  had  come  back  and  gotten  one  bill  from 
us,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Conable  would  have  seen  to  it  that  vou  could  have 
lived  right.  And  it  would  have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  did  precisely  that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  got  a  bill,  but  you  also  had  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  that  was  to  others  highly  controversial. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  were  amending  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  right.  I  was  all  for  that.  We  passed 
that  twice.  So  vou  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  us.  But  vou  get  over  to 
the  Senate  and  you  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  is  an  understatement. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  you  had  just  come  back  with  an  individual 
request  we  would  have  taken  care  of  it. 

But  I  think  also  a  regulation  would  have  done  something  for  you. 

Representative  Conable.  I  am  a  little  bothered  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  closing  the  end  on  this  by  putting  a  ceiling  on  it.  How  do  you 
divide  the  money  between  the  States  now '.  Are  you  going  to  divide  it 
among  those  who  have  historically  gotten  on  this  gravy  train  ?  Speak- 
ing about  the  States  now,  not  the  recipients,  of  course.  Here  is  New 
York,  right  in  there  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time  this  year.  Don't 
they  have  as  good  a  claim  despite  their  historical  slowness  to  react  as 
some  State  that  has  been  in  there  denning  services  very  generously 
for  a  long  time?  I  am  not  picking  out  California,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  are. 

California  is  probably  going  to  learn  from  you.  I  think  you  are  up 
to  about  $800  million  now,  and  California  is  $242  million. 

Representative  Conable.  California  has  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
What  was  New  York  last  year,  though. 

Mr.  Edwards.  It  was  $198  million  for  1971. 
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Representative  Conable.  This  points  to  a  problem  you  are  going  to 
have  in  how  you  distribute  these  moneys  under  the  ceiling  once  you 
have  set  the  ceiling.  What  Mrs.  Griffiths  says  is  perfectly  true,  maybe 
it  would  be  better  to  establish  some  better  ground  rules  than  just  to 
make  an  arbitrary  cutoff,  and  in  some  way  divide  up  what  you  have 
left  among  the  unfortunate  administrators. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Actually,  Mr.  Conable,  we  had  a  formula  in  H.R,  1 
which  would  allocate  to  each  State  a  portion  of  the  total  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  its  total  Federal  share  of  the  preceding  year.  That  was 
one  factor.  And  then  any  remaining  money,  but  not  more  than  50  mil- 
lion, is  divided  among  the  States  with  service  deficits  that  would  be  a 
gap  between  what  they  have  expended  in  the  previous  year.  And  then  if 
there  is  any  remainder  it  would  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  a  State's 
share  of  the  total  recipient  population.  So  that  was  one  point. 

You  can  only  do  this  somewhat  in  a  speculative  way,  because  we 
don't  know  just  what  the  ceiling  would  be,  but  there  are  about  eight 
different  alternatives  that  I  think  Bruce  Cardwell  had  the  other  day. 
So  I  don't  think  there  is  anyway  that  we  can  say  what  it  would  be. 
But  there  are  ways  of  doing  it  that  would  protect  to  the  highest  extent 
possible  those  programs  that  are  in  effect.  Let's  face  it,  you  can't  have 
a  billion  dollar  ceiling  or  a  $3  billion  ceiling  and  make  everybody 
happy  when  New  York  is  now  at  about  $800  million. 

Representative  Conable.  But  if  you  knew  how  much  our  committee, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  struggled  with  formulas  for  distribu- 
tion under  revenue  sharing,  you  would  realize  that  it  is  a  rather  sensi- 
tive issue.  Social  services  represent  a  form  of  revenue  sharing  that 
could  wind  up  with  a  rather  bad  formula,  if  you  just  look  at  it  his- 
torically, or  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  who  is  pushing 
the  hardest. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  But  isn't  the  issue  whether  you  really  want  a  form 
of  revenue  sharing  and  whether  or  not  you  don't  want  to  pinpoint  it. 

Representative  Conable.  That  is  what  it  is  if  we  don't  do  anything, 
the  money  goes  to  those  who  are  diligent  and  get  out  there  and  redefine 
their  services. 

Mr.  Veneman.  And  again  raise  a  quarter,  and  you  get  a  dollar. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  a  magazine  interview  Mr.  Twiname  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  are  making  certain  that  these  grants  do  result  in  expanded  services  even 
though  States  are  shifting  much  of  the  cost  to  the  federal  government. 

Can  you  give  me  specific  evidence  of  how  you  are  making  certain 
that  services  are  being  expanded  rather 

Mr.  Rutledoe.  Just  to  mention  the  dramatic  New  York  increase 
from  some  $190  million  to  some  $800  million,  those  programs  that 
were  brought  in  under  the  plan  all  represented  substantial  expansions 
of  services  that  were  being  provided  in  the  past,  and  now  services  to 
other  persons  who  were  eligible.  And  in  the  review  of  the  proposed 
contracts  to  implement  the  plan,  the  agreements  with  different  agen- 
cies, our  staff  looks  at  this  very  carefully,  and  looks  at  the  arithmetic 
of  the  budget  as  well  as  what  is  being  planned. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Under  what  circumstances  can  nongovern- 
mental funds  or  other  Federal  funds  such  as  model  cities  money  be 
used  as  the  State's  matching  money  for  services? 
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Mr.  Rutledge.  Model  cities  moneys,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  Federal  money  that  can  be  used  to  match  other  Federal 
moneys.  There  are  a  couple  of  other  examples.  That  has  been  done  in 
some  communities  in  which  there  was  a  desire  to  expand  the  services 
available  to  the  persons  in  that  area. 

Under  our  present  policies,  model  cities  neighborhoods  are  eligible 
on  a  group  and  individual  basis. 

With  respect  to  private  funds  and  other  local  funds,  if  those  funds 
are  transferred  to  the  State  agency,  and  made  available  for  use  by  that 
State  agency  to  provide  a  new  service  or  expand  a  service,  then  the 
State  social  service  agency  can  have  that  money  matched  on  a  3-to-l 
basis,  and  can  then  buy  services  from  any  agency  it  chooses  as  long  as 
the  money  does  not  revert  to  the  donor. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  other  State  funds,  if  there  are  funds 
available  within  the  government,  within  an  agency,  and  the  State 
agency  can  certify  that  these  funds  are  being  spent  on  behalf  of  an 
expanded  service  or  new  population,  new  eligible  population  groups, 
then  those  funds  are  also  available  for  match.  Those  are  the  three 
circumstances. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  the  United  Foundation  money  in  the  drug- 
centers  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  It  is  possible.  I  am  not  sure.  I  suspect  there  would  be, 
because  in  many  communities  United  Fund  agencies  donate  funds  for 
this  purpose,  for  expansion. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  they  donate  those  funds  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  To  the  State  agencies,  in  this  case  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Special  Services. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  they  get  75  percent  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  From  your  statements  I  gather  that  Illinois 
used  the  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  a  model  cities  day  care  pro- 
gram in  Chicago  as  the  local  25  percent  matching  share  to  expand  the 
program  to  10  million,  the  other  seven  and  a  half  million  coming  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  first  two  and  a  half  million  had.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  That  is  very  possible.  And  that  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate and  legal  the  way  you  explained  it. 

I  don't  know  if  the  staff  has  any  specific  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  ran  into  a  situation  just  the  other  day,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, in  California — the  welfare  there  is  administered  on  a  county 
level — where  the  family  service  agency  was  going  to  do  this  very 
thing,  put  money  into  the  State  agency,  and  in  turn  provide  the  service 
for  an  expanded  population  to  the  potential  welfare  recipients. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let's  go  back  to  this  drug  thing.  The  truth  is 
that  in  any  one  of  these  drug  centers  you  are  not  serving  just  the  poor, 
are  you?  You  can't  justify  it  on  the  basis  that  many  of  these  people 
couldn't  pay  for  it,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Vexeman.  I  would  find  it  very  difficult,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  to  define 
a  drug  addict  as  anything  but  a  potential  welfare  recipient. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  drug  addicts 
who  remained  drug  addicts  throughout  their  lifetime  who  held  very 
high-paying  jobs. 

Mr.  Veneman.  But  they  didn't  go  to  the  center. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  They  didn't  go  to  the  center.  But  a  drug  addict 
is  potentially  a  welfare  user. 

Mr.  Ktjtledge.  Of  course,  the  States  are  free  to  set  the  conditions 
under  which  persons  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  when  I  was  administering 
the  program,  addicts  were  eligible  when  they  were  in  treatment.  And 
in  New  York  City  I  understand  their  new  regulations  require  that  the 
persons  will  be  participating  in  a  treatment  program.  So  there  are 
ways  of  controlling  that. 

But  as  the  Undersecretary  indicated,  the  fact  that  a  person  is  ad- 
dicted is  very  good  indication  that  within  a  period  of  time  he  is  going 
to  be  sufficiently  dysfunctional  that  he  cannot  take  care  of  himself 
economically. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  the  real  confusion  that  if  you  gave  these 
drug  centers  the  name  of  welfare,  you  might  give  welfare  a  bad  name  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Madam  Chairman,  could  I  make  a  comment  ? 

This  conversation  comes  back  to  one  of  the  earlier  questions  you 
raised,  and  that  was  about  the  propriety  and  appropriateness  of  the 
concept  of  potential  recipient.  And  this  last  discussion  would  illus- 
trate one  of  the  basic  problems,  to  me,  that  well  intended  and  rea- 
sonable people  can  differ  on  that  judgmental  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  might  qualify.  And 
so  that  takes  you  back  to  the  question  of,  is  it  sound  legislation,  is  it 
sound  public  policy,  to  center  a  program  such  as  this  on  that  concept? 

Also  it  takes  you  to  the  issue  of  whether  reasonable  and  well-inten- 
tioned people  can  differ  on  whether  a  drug  center  is  a  social  service 
in  the  true  intent  of  this  law.  For  after  all,  this  law  I  would  assume, 
was  probably  enacted  with  the  idea  that  here  was  a  problem  we  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  solve,  let's  look  for  new  ways  to  deal  with  it.  let's 
be  imaginative,  let's  run  some  risks,  let's  err  on  the  side  of  doing 
things  we  haven't,  done  before.  And  this  takes  you  to  drug  centers. 
This  takes  you,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  idea  of  potential  recipients. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  agree  that  it  gives  you  a  large  range  to 
determine.  But  don't  you  think  that  the  real  question  with  respect  to 
drug  centers  is  whether  they  should  be  financed  as  welfare,  or  whether 
Ave  shouldn't  just  say,  look,  kids  all  over  America  are  getting  in- 
volved in  this,  they  don't  have  to  be  poor.  But  the  point  of  it  is,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  such  a  program — and  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
such  a  program — and  you  are  going  to  finance  it  from  the  Federal 
Government,  then  why  are  we  sitting  around  waiting  for  somebody 
in  a  local  community  to  set  this  up?  Why  don't  we  set  it  up  and  say. 
there  is  the  drug  addiction  program,  period,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
finance  it  under  welfare. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  agree  with  you,  except  that  we  now  have  on  the 
books  a  law  which  says  that  such  activities  can  be  financed  as  a  part 
of  nubile  assistance. 

Mr.  Venemax.  It  has  the  word  "rehabilitate"'  in  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  can  use  it  on  a  potential  recipient. 

Have  you  ever  considered  using  income  as  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be  a  potential  welfare  recipient? 

Mr.  Rutledoe.  I  didn't  name  income  in  enumerating  some  of  the 
factors  that  we  would  take  into  consideration  in  determining  whether 
one  was  a  potential  recipient.  But  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  there 
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is  an  income  level,  and  Illinois,  as  an  example,  just  happens  to  be 
in  front  of  me.  And  as  an  example,  for  a  two-member  family— one 
child  and  an  adult — they  would  use  $4,500  as  a  guideline,  and  that 
would  range  up  to  $9,000  for  a  family  of  five  members  or  more. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  other  characteristics,  there  would  be  expected 
to  be  some  dollar  income  ceiling,  too. 

Representative  Conable.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
I  have  nailed  down  just  where  the  Department  stands  on  this  as  far 
as  its  own  ability  to  control  it  is  concerned.  I  understand  your  reluc- 
tance to  impose  restrictive  regulations  of  one  sort  or  another,  if  there 
is  legislation  pending.  I  am  not  all  that  confident  that  Congress  will 
vote  to  take  substantia]  sums  of  money  away  from  the  States,  if  those 
terms  have  been  in  effect,  if  the  States  have  been  diligent  in  getting 
out  there  and  taking  advantage  of  the  definitional  problems  we  didn't 
resolve  in  the  19G7  law. 

Is  there  some  type  of  legislation  short  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  that 
would  give  you  authority  to  control  this  better?  Whal  specifically  do 
you  want  now  ?  You  want  the  ceiling,  don't  you  '. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Right.  We  are  supporting  a  ceiling  on  services,  and 
have  been  since  1970. 

And  second,  I  think 

Representative  Coxable.  I  don't  understand  why  the  Senate  doesn't 
do  it.  Maybe  Va^  answer  is  that  their  Governors  get  in  touch  with 
them  and  say,  "Don't  take  this  monev  away  from  us,  this  is  a  chance 
tor  us  to  cut  down  the  welfare  budget/'  And  looking  at  it  as  a  revenue 
sharing  thing,  the  Senators  refuse  to  act  on  it.  I  don't  know  what  moti- 
vates them.  Maybe  they  don't  want  the  onus  of  taking  it  away  them- 
selves, maybe  they  want  to  put  that  on  the  executive  branch.  That  is  a 
good  old  political  technique. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course  they  don't  really  understand  money 
bills,  they  always  start  in  the  House. 

Representative  Conable.  Fortunately,  we  don't  have  any  Senator 
here  this  morning.  But  the  point  is.  T  am  sure  you  are  perfectly  happy 
to  take  this  onus,  if  it  is  necessary.  Is  there  some  legislative  step  short 
of  imposing  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  VenemAn,  I  think  there  are  two  things.  To  answer  the  first 
part  of  your  question,  I  think  what  we  can  do  administratively  is  limit 
it.  I  really  feel  that  given  the  language  in  the  statute  and  the  open- 
ended  nature  of  the  appropriation,  that  we  are  very  limited  in  what 
we  can  do  administratively.  We  can  do  some  things,  most  of  which,  I 
think.  Air.  Rutledge  and  Mr.  Twiname  are  attempting  to  do  now  in 
identifying  what  is  happening  and  so  forth. 

Representative  Coxable.  Do  you  anticipate  litigation  on  this? 

Mr.  Vexemax.  I  am  sure  there  will  be,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  The  section  of  the  statute  is  so  broad  that  if  we  start 
clamping  down  I  am  sure  we  would  be  in  litigation  the  minute  we  start 
moving. 

Second,  I  think  we  can  identify  the  services  that  others  are  entitled 
to  through  legislation.  To  answer  your  question,  "Is  there  anything 
short  of  a  ceiling?"  I  think  you  have  that  to  a  certain  extent  in  II.R.  1. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes;  in  H.R.  1  there  were  listed  both  for  the  family 
and  for  the  adult  the  specific  services  which  could  be  matched.  There 
were  also  a  closed  end  of  $800  million,  and  a  distribution  formula.  But 
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there  was  also  a  list  of  services  you  could  spend  that  money  on. 
Whether  a  list  would  hold  up  under  the  broad  language  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  I  don't  know,  even  with  the  H.R.  1  language. 

Representative  Conable.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  prohibit  the  refi- 
nancing of  present  programs?  Is  that  legislative  opportunity  for  us 
here  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  would  be.  But  again  I  think  we  have  to  examine 
it  in  terms  of  good  public  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  equity.  As  I 
described  earlier,  one  State  may  have  a  program  of  protective  services 
for  children,  for  example,  and  the  State  next  door  doesn't.  The  State 
next  door  decides  to  go  into  it  and  can  do  it  with  75-25  money,  and 
the  first  State  can't,  and  is  doing  it  100  percent.  There  is  an  equity 
question  there. 

Representative  Conable.  And  I  suppose  that  it  is  an  invitation  to 
greater  ingenuity  and  appearing  not  to  refinancing  a  program  but 
changing  it  just  modestly  so  that  it  is  a  new  program. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  legal  question,  too. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  there  is  another  alternative  for  the  appro- 
priation process.  You  express  concern  that  the  end  not  be  closed 
abruptly.  And  normally,  if  you  take  that  position,  the  only  other 
alternative  left  is  what  we  have,  which  is  an  open-ended  con- 
tract authority,  where  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  automatically  pledged  to  whatever  the  States  do,  be  it 
good  or  bad.  Perhaps  another  alternative  would  be  to  declare  an  annual 
fixed  appropriation  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  give  the  States  an 
opportunity  to  arrange  their  own  financing.  I  would  insist  myself  that 
it  would  be  sound  Federal  policy  to  require  the  States  to  estimate  in 
advance  and  plan  their  programs  in  advance  and  budget  their  pro- 
grams in  advance.  I  think  it  is  bad  public  policy,  and  I  think  we  have 
lived  with  it  much  too  long,  to  permit  the  States  to  do  little  or  no 
planning,  little  or  no  budgeting.  In  fact,  they  give  us  estimates  before 
their  budgets  have  been  gone  through  the  State  legislatures. 

We  go  to  Congress  for  appropriations  never  really  knowing  what  the 
final  bill  will  be.  I  think  that  is  terrible  public  policy,  and  I  think  we 
have  allowed  it  too  long. 

Representative  Conable.  We  are  now  beginning  to  talk  about  very 
large  sums  of  money.  The  States  are  apparently  in  it,  and  if  we  sud- 
denly slam  the  door,  they  don't  have  the  financing  flexibility  that  we 
do  here,  they  don't  have  the  printing  presses,  and  other  things,  and 
they  don't  have  the  income  tax  to  the  degree  that  we  do.  Thelonger 
we  let  this  go  on,  the  harder  it  is  going  to  be  to  bring  a  halt  to  it.  And 
it  really  seems  as  though  time  is  very  much  of  the  essence  at  this  point, 
simply  to  get  some  order  in  the  field,  and  before  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  built  right  into  the  existing  financing  structure  tre- 
mendous inequities  because  of  the  difficult  approaches  the  States  take. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Which  is  the  road  we  are  going  down  now  with  the 
open-ended  appropriation. 

Representative  Conable.  Could  you  put  any  limitation  on  requiring 
the  State  to  provide  these  services  itself  instead  of  purchasing  them 
from  other  existing  private  and  public  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  is  the  way  it  was  prior  to  1967.  The  1967  amend- 
ments authorized  the  purchase  of  services.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had 
to  be  the  single  State  welfare  agency. 
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Representative  Conable.  Look  at  what  has  happened  to  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  where  spending-  rose  several  hundred  percent  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Veneman.  More  than  a  thousand  percent. 

Representative  Conable.  More  than  a  thousand  percent.  Well,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  can't  do  that  with  State  agencies,  they  just  can't  ex- 
pand them  that  fast.  They  are  going-  to  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  those  serv- 
ices, and  maybe  we  could  slow  down  the  process  somewhat  by 
requiring 

Mr.  Veneman.  Their  last  estimate  is  somewhat  more  modest  than 
their  first  estimate,  but  it  is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  When  you  take  testimony  from  them,  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  see  that  they  really  have  the  matching  money,  even  25  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  possibly  true.  But  they  will  be  here, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  finding  out  what  they  are  spending  it 
for. 

Mr.  Edwards.  They  have  reduced  their  estimate  at  the  Governor's 
conference  of  $460  million,  up  from  the  previous  year's  $14  million,  to 
$269  million  in  their  August  estimate.  So,  they  cut  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  Secretary  sent  to  the  President  four 
options  to  consider  with  respect  to  service  regulations,  I  understand. 
When  the  President  took  the  do-nothing  option  with  respect  to  regula- 
tions until  after  the  elections,  was  this  because  he  felt  that  you  have 
State  problems,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  know,  I  wasn't  privy  to  the  mental  processes 
upon  which  a  decision  was  made.  That  paper  that  you  referred  to  was 
sent  to  the  White  House  at  its  request  on  a  confidential  basis,  as  to 
things  that  we  thought  we  might  be  able  to  do  without  taking  into 
consideraion  what  might  occur. 

For  example,  we  didn't  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
would  be  subject  to  litigation  if  we  took  some  of  the  tough  ones.  There 
was  quite  a  range  of  choices.  And  this  is  a  very  normal  process. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Although  this  is  a  question  that  the  OMB  staff  has 
raised  with  us. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  According  to  Federal  regulations,  welfare 
agencies  must  work  with  suppliers  of  purchased  services  "to  assure  sat- 
isfactory performance  in  providing  such  services." 

How  does  HEW  expect  them  to  assure  satisfactory  performance  by 
contractors  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Our  authority  there,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  is  limited  again 
very  much  like  it  was  in  the  whole  medical  program,  again  a  State- 
run  program,  to  sample  audits  and  the  efforts  that  we  have  through  the 
regional  offices. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  suppliers  of  purchased  services  supply  pro- 
gram reports  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  is  the  design  of  the  basic  contractual  agreement 
that,  is  probably  most  important.  If  the  social  service  agency  were  to 
insist  first  of  all  that  there  be  periodic  program  reports,  that  advance 
payments  be  limited,  that  there  be  a  project  of  certification  who  can  be 
held  accountable 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  do  this? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  this  your  suggestion  ? 
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Mr.  Card  well.  This  would  be  good  practice  from  our  point  of  view. 

( )h airman  Griffiths.  Have  you  ever  told  them  this  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eutledge.  They  are  aware  of  this.  The  specificity  of  the  contract 
is  one  of  the  tilings  that  our  reviewers  look  at  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  bona  fide  agreement  to  provide  services  that  can  be  monitored 
and  will  be  satisfied.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  questions  of 
whether  the  contract  was  valid  because  some  of  the  details  weren't 
spelled  out  as  adequately  as  they  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Our  experience  is  probably  limited  on  this  point.  But 
our  audits  tell  us  that  welfare  agencies  are  not  particularly  good  and 
efficient  at  contracting. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  think  so,  too.  I  really  wonder  if  there 
is  anybody  in  a  welfare  agency  that  is  really  competent  to  purchase 
anything.  They  are  not  hired  on  that  basis  with  that  training. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  that  far. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  you  hiring  them  on  that  basis?  Are  they 
trained  ? 

Mr.  Venemax.  Again,  we  don't  hire.  It  would  depend  entirely 
upon 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  of  these  States 
whether  they  have  competent  purchasers  for  their  welfare  programs? 
Do  they  have  a  training  program  ? 

Air.  Veneman.  Some  contracts  may  have  to  be  authorized  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  they  review  the  purchases,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  am  sure  they  do.  In  fact,  we  require  that. 

Air.  Eutledge.  In  actual  practice  it  may  vary.  And  you  are  correct, 
the  quality  varies  a  great  deal.  But  each  State  has  some  requirement 
for  entering  into  a  legal  contract,  and  the  problem  is  whether  in  every 
instance  this  review  has  been  adequate  and  done  by  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  looking  at  this  matter. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  how  do  you  find  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Eutledge.  This  is  done  on  audit,  and  sample  reviews  by  staffs. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  staff? 

Mr.  Eutledge.  Both  our  regional  staff  and  the  State  staff  that  works 
with  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  what  do  these  people  report?  Have  you 
ever  seen  any  of  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Eutledge.  I  haven't  seen  any  of  the  reports,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  many  of  the  problems,  the  things  that  are  omitted,  are  that  they 
haven't  specified  exactly  which  services  will  be  provided,  and  how 
much,  and  how  they  will  be  evaluated.  And  in  some  instances  the  con- 
tract is  so  vague  that  a  number  of  services  may  be  given  later  that  are 
not  included  or  can't  be  identified  within  that  contract,  And  this  creates 
a  problem  when  the  State  wants  to  collect  for  that. 

For  example,  much  of  the  increase  now  has  been  on  request  by  States 
that  their  contract,  which  was  rather  general,  covered  a  number  of 
things  that  they  had  not  asked  reimbursement  for.  For  example,  they 
were  covering  some  persons  who  were  potentially  eligible,  And  a  year 
later  they  would  want  to  go  back  and  say,  we  provided  that  service,  and 
the  contract  is  so  vague  that  we  can't  tell  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1070  spent  about  $18.2 
million,  and  in  1072,  each  quarter,  their  expenditures  were  rising,  so 
that  in  1072  they  spent  approximately  $27  million.  But  now  they 
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tell  us  that  their  contracts  and  their  activity  really  covered  about  $lj:j 
million  more  of  activity  than  is  readily  obvious  when  we  look  at  the 
contracts.  And,  therefore,  in  those  instances,  as  we  have  done  with 
Michigan  and  with  others,  we  withhold  those  funds  until  there  is  some 
documentation  that  the  contract  really  was  in  eii'ect.  So,  we  see  a 
lot  of  this  contract. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  There  is  an  orphanage  in  my  district  that 
has  historically  had,  I  believe  50  or  60  orphans  and  six  housemothers. 
Recently  they  put  the  orphans  out  and  they  have  taken  children  from 
a  training  school,  50  or  60  children  with  IQ's  between  50  and  60. 
The  children  are  gone  all  day  long  to  school.  And  they  ride  the  bus, 
I  must  say.  And  immediately,  in  place  of  having  six  housemothers, 
they  have  28. 

Now,  maybe  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly  all  right.  But  who  did  we 
have  in  Michigan  that  would  be  really  competent  to  make  the  con- 
tract on  that  basis? 

Who  do  we  have  that  is  competent  to  make  a  contract  to  take  care 
of  children  with  very  low  IQ's  to  determine  the  number  of  house- 
mothers they  would  need,  to  determine  the  rent  that  should  have 
been  paid,  if  any,  and  just  how  do  we  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Eutledge.  That  is  a  good  question.  And  each  State  may  vary  it. 

You  mentioned  the  Wayne  County  situation.  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  it  now  as  I  once  was,  but  I  can  give  you  a  hypothetical  example 
of  what  probably  happened  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Shelton,  who  is  the 
local  welfare  director — and  I  assume  his  medical  director,  Dr.  Ander- 
son, is  still  with  him — would  have  developed  consultation  agreements 
with  the  local  mental  health  groups  and  the  State  department  of 
mental  hygiene  for  review  and  analysis. 

Someone  developed  a  plan  that  specified  the  things  that  Ave  would 
require  in  a  contract.  And  a  member  of  the  staff  has  given  me  the 
language  that  we  require,  and  I  would  just  cite  it  because  I  wasn't 
precise  on  it  before.  They  would  include  in  that  contract  a  description 
of  all  of  the  services  that  they  wanted  to  purchase.  They  would  provide 
that  the  State  agency  would  be  continually  monitoring:  both  the  service 
ond  the  quality.  And  they  authorized  the  staff  for  this,  and  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  financing  of  that  staff.  And  they  would  include  in  that 
agreement  some  continuing  review  of  the  eligibility  of  those  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  a  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  program. 

Now,  in  the  event,  that  Dr.  Anderson,  if  he  is  still  the  director  there, 
or  the  director  of  the  health  department,  were  not  involved,  thev  would 
then  obtain  consultants  to  do  this.  Now.  this  is  a  leather  standard 
practice,  give  or  take  a  few  of  the  steps.  And  then  it  would  be  incum- 
bent both  upon  that  agency  as  well  as  upon  us  as  the  monitors  and 
reviewers  to  see  that  this  would  take  placo.  We  would  review  to  see 
whether  the  things  that  we  require  to  be  done  in  the  regulations  were 
in  fact  there,  or  we  would  withhold  the  Federal  financial  participation. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Who  do  you  have  in  a  welfare  agency  that  is 
really  competent,  even  to  hire  the  consultants?  On  what  basis  do  you 
hire  a  consultant?  Do  you  put  out  bids,  do  you  notify  everybody,  is  it 
competitive? 

Mr.  Tvftledge.  These  are  local  regulations.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  inadeouacy  of  some  of  the  local  and  State  administrators.  And  I 
must  say  that  in  some  instances  some  capability  leaves  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired. But  I  have  worked  with  a  number,  both  at  the  Federal  level  and 
in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  many  depart- 
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merits  have  many,  many  capable  and  competent  people  who  are  able  to 
make  these  kinds  of  judgments. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  experience  and  training  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  In  training,  each  local  community  will  set  its  own 
standards  for  what  it  requires.  And  we  require  that  they  have  some 
sort  of  merit  employment  practice,  and  whether  their  local  merit  sys- 
tem would  require  for  either  the  financial  position  or  the  social  worker 
or  medical  position  is  what  it  would  be. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  know  how  much  goes  for  personnel 
costs  in  such  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  would  know  what  goes  for  personnel  and  what 
goes  for  consultants,  because  it  has  to  be  part  of  the  financial  plan. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  know  how  much  training  and  experi- 
ence the  employees  have  in  the  place  where  the  contract  will  be  let  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Generally  that  information  would  be  available. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  would  they  have  been  considered  in  com- 
petitive situations  where  you  compare  the  ability  of  that  contractor 
with  the  ability  of  that  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  don't  review  the  contractors  themselves.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  agency.  What  we  do  look  at  is  whether 
the  agency  has  an  appropriate  system  for  selecting  qualified  and  com- 
petent employees. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  we  are  going  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost, 
or  as  in  the  Chicago  child  care  case,  100  percent,  don't  you  think  that 
we  really  should  review  it  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment,  how  much  respon- 
sibility do  we  want  the  States  to  retain. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  if  you  are  paying  75  to  100  percent  of  the 
costs,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  HEW  to  review 
the  contracts. 

Mr.  Vextemax.  That  would  be  unlimited — we  couldn't  hire  enough 
people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  would  not  have  the  capacity. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Then  how  do  you  know  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Vexeman.  We  assume  that  they  comply  with  the  criteria  that 
Mr.  Rutledge  just  read  in  the  purchase  of  services  agreement.  And  I 
think  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  assume.  And  when  you  look  at  the  wel- 
fare administration,  what  we  have  traditionally  said  in  H.R.  1  and 
others  is  that  the  provision  of  services  logically  should  be  a  State  re- 
sponsibility, because  as  you  pointed  out  earlier,  the  intake  worker  is 
the  one  that  knows  more  about  what  has  to  be  done,  and  you  just  step 
up  from  there. 

And  I  think  it  will  vary  considerably  between  jurisdictions  that 
have  responsibilty  for  administering  welfare.  I  know  in  the  county 
that  I  was  from  in  California,  where  the  counties  do  administer,  the 
welfare  director — for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect — doesn't 
issue  the  contracts  unilaterally.  All  contracts  are  awarded  through 
the  county  auditor's  office  or  division.  In  other  words,  he  didn't  go  out 
and  make  up  his  own  deal  with  his  friends. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  county  auditor 
would  be  a  poorer  selection,  because  he  is  dealing  with  his  funds. 

Mr.  Venemax.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  things  that  I  think  you  ought  to  con- 
sider is  that  in  1973  OMB  estimates  that  the  budget  for  HEW  will 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  Defense  Department. 
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Representative  Conable.  That  includes  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  20-percent  increase  in  social  security. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Wait  until  you  see  next  year. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  budget  for  the  Defense  Department  is 
gone  over  and  over  by  committee  after  committee  of  Congress.  We 
check  it.  But  you  can't  check  this,  because  in  reality  all  the  contracts 
are  being  issued  out  some  place  in  the  country  under  somebody  else's 
responsibility.  But  we  are  paying  the  money. 

Mr.  Venemax.  Here  is  the  dilemma  we  are  in,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Senator  Long's  committee  now  has  expressed  their  concern  over 
what  is  happening  in  services.  Less  than  2  years  ago,  on  November  20, 
1970,  when  we  added  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  services,  he  said  that  we  are  denying  the  States  the  money 
due  them  for  things  which  the  Congress  voted  by  law  to  require  them 
to  do.  We  were  accused  of  not  complying  with  the  law  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1970. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  want  to  say  to  you  again,  and  I  hate  to  keep 
saying  this,  your  real  error  was  that  you  went  to  the  wrong  committee. 

Mr.  Veneman.  No,  we  started  with  you. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  betrayed  no  legislative  learning.  You 
should  have  come  in  and  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
a  special  bill,  and  you  would  have  gotten  it,  you  would  have  had  no 
problem.  But  none  of  these  facts  were  ever  made  available. 

Mr.  Veneman.  In  retrospect,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  I  think  we  were  always 
somewhat  optimistic  the  first  time  we  put  the  welfare  reform  bills 
in.  We  were  trying  some  trial  services  in  that  measure.  And  perhaps  in 
retrospect  in  1970  that  would  have  been  the  appropriate  thing  to  do. 
But  I  think  for  the  sake  of  your  committee,  the  legislative  process, 
to  get  all  the  social  security  amendments  in  one  bill  is  the  appropriate 
way  to  do  it  rather  than  run  the  whole  string  of  amendments. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Not  necessarily.  It  would  have  been  just 
great.  But  what  you  are  going  to  come  up  with  now  is  two  revenue 
sharing  bills,  perhaps,  out  of  the  Senate. 

Representative  Conable.  One  last  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask.  Let's  assume  that  Congress  gets  its  feet  stuck  in  the  political 
mud  again.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  are  your  fellows  going 
to  do  down  there  if  we  don't  do  anything  up  here?  You  must  have 
some  sort  of  a  plan  other  than  asking  Congress  to  close  the  door  for 
you.  And  if  you  don't,  then  I  am  alarmed. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  have  alternatives,  there  are  alternative  ways  of 
attempting  to  do  this  administratively. 

Representative  Conable.  It  is  going  to  be  a  mess  for  you,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  litigation  and  everything  else.  But  haven't 
we  got  to  do  something  somehow  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  Mr. 
Conable,  there  has  to  be  something  done  about  it. 

Representative  Conable.  We  will  welcome  you  back  to  Ways  and 
Means,  which  is  the  appropriate  committee  to  come  before. 

Mr.  Veneman.  If  we  have  the  option,  we  do  want  to  see  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  am  sorry,  we  will  have  to  suspend  this. 

Could  you  come  back  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Certainly. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  much  can  you  tell  us  about  what  each 
State  is  spending-  on  each  kind  of  service  it  provides  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Rutledge. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  can  give  some  details,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  but  I  won't 
be  able  to  break  it  down  for  you  precisely  today.  I  can,  however 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  you  supply  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes. 

I  can,  however,  give  you  a  feeling  for  the  national  reflection  which 
I  do  have  in  front  of  me. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  you  will  break  it  down  for  us  for  the 
record  completely  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes.  If  you  would  like  some  examples,  for  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  when  our  expenditures  were  approximately  $1.7 
billion,  some  $279  million  of  that  was  for  child  care,  some  $60  million 
was  spent  on  delinquency  programs,  some  $86.5  million  was  spent  on 
physical  and  mental  handicap  of  persons  who  were  eligible,  and  some 
$93  million  was  spent  on  services  to  obtain  medical  and  dental  assist- 
ance for  those  who  were  eligible. 

And  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  this  entire  estimate  for  the 
record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  following  tables  reflect  program  and  expenditure  estimates  for  the  so- 
cial services  and  child  welfare  services  programs  for  fiscal  year  1972.  These 
estimates  rely  on  information  available  as  of  June  1,  1972.  According  to  in- 
formation recently  made  available  to  the  Community  Services  Administration, 
SBS  DHEW,  these  estimates  would  appear  to  be  conservative  both  in  terms 
of   the   level    of   Federal   expenditures    and   the   number   of  persons   served. 


No  services  provided  unknown  if  services  provided. 

Total  provided  1  or  more  service 

Counseling,  guidance,  diagnosis 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services 

Referral  for  employment/training 

Summertime,  part-time  employment,  child 

Preschool  education 

Assistance  in  continuing  education 

ABE-CED 

Vocational  rehabilitation  education 

Improved  financial  management 

Housing __ 

Legal  services 

Emergency  services,.. 

U nmarried  mother 

Establish  paternity _. 

Secure  support 

Homemaker 

After  care,  institution  foster  care 

Recreation  Summer  Act,  children 

Child  care 

Adoptive  services 

Foster  care 

Protective  services 

Marital  services 

Parent  child  relationship 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Physical  and  mental  handicap. 

Family  planning: 

Without  medical 

With  medical 

Services  to  obtain  medical/dental  care 

Services  not  specified 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

Federal 

Families 

expenditures 

served 

(in  millions) 

192,300  ... 

3,610,100 

$1,253.8 

1,682,500 

42.1 

192.300 

58.2 

365,  300 

34.6 

240, 400 

4.8 

240, 400 

12.0 

841,200 

16.8 

360,  500 

7.2 

288,  400 

10.9 

1,783,400 

26.8 

1,201,800 

48.8 

528,  800 

32.5 

721,100 

56.4 

495,100 

49.5 

480, 700 

24.0 

1,201,800 

48.0 

240, 400 

36.0 

144,200 

7.2 

384,  600 

7.7 

403, 800 

279.8 

48,100 

9.4 

96, 100 

22.7 

206. 700 

56.4 

430,  700 

7.2 

721, 100 

14.4 

192,300 

60.0 

576, 800 

86.5 

913,300 

10.0 

384,  600 

7.5 

1,869,900 

93.5 

158,600 

82.9 
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SCCIAL  SERVICES,  TITLE  IV-A,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT-FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  (AFDC) 

Fiscal  year  1972 


Day  care 

Foster  care 

Adoption  services 

Services  to  educationally  deprived  school  children. 
Preventive,  protective,  and  other  services 


Federal 

expenditures 

Persons  served 

(in  millions) 

34 

$1,500 

205 

33,  353 

45 

2,392 

80 

4,324 

305 

4,431 

Total  unduplicated  count' _ 614  46,000 

'  Total  numbers  of  persons  served  includes  those  receiving  more  than  1  service. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES,  TITLES  I,  X,  XIV,  AND  XVI,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT— ADULT  CATEGORIES  (AB,  OAA,  APTD 

AABD) 

Fiscal  year  1972 


Total  money  payment  recipients. 


APTD. 
OAA.. 
AB... 


Total  receiving  no  services. 


APTD. 
OAA.. 

AB   .. 


Total  receiving  one  or  more  service. 


APTD. 
OAA_. 
AB... 


Specific  services  provided. 


People 

Amount 
(millions) 

4,698,000 

1,493,000  . 

3,085,000 

120,000 

3,307,000  .            

642, 000 

2,607,000 

58, 000 

1,391,000 

$352. 9 

851,000 

478,000                      

62,000 

1,607,900 

(1)  Health  support... 

(2)  Improved  financial  function 

(3)  Maintaining  home 

(4)  Protective  services 

(5)  Self-care  services... 

(6)  Maintaining  social  relations  and  participation  in  community  hie. 


216.000 

112.9 

135,  000 

14.1 

145,000 

49.4 

177,000 

38.8 

442, 000 

88.3 

492, 900 

49.4 

Mr.  Eutledge.  Xow,  it  is  true  that  our  current  review  mechanisms 
do  not  permit  us  to  define  these  as  specifically  as  we  would  like.  But 
we  are  working  to  improve  this.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  way 
the  expenditures  are  being  made. 

We  did  also  submit  earlier  for  the  records  of  the  committee  an 
analysis  that  the  consulting-  firm  had  done  for  us  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  And  we  want  to  improve  upon  that  for  future  management 
procedures. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Please  do  that. 

When  you  do  that,  could  you  tell  us  also  how  much  money  is  spent 
on  babysitting  services  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  As  far  as  direct  payments  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  And  in  what  way  do  you  pay  baby- 
sitters? Do  you  have  a  way  of  reimbursing  them  on  a  direct  basis.  I 
believe  Wayne  County  got  $20  million  last  year  of  this. 
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Mr.  Rutledge.  For  child  care  services,  and  babysitting  in  'that 
sense  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  No,  babysitting. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Babysitting. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Babysitting.  I  remember  when  the  original 
amendment  went  into  the  bill  the  theory  was  that  you  were  going  to 
build  child  care  centers,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  pay  90  percent  of  the  costs.  But  the  States  didn't  supply  their  10 
percent.  So  the  Secretary  put  out  a  little  regulation  that  they  would 
pay  for  babysitting.  And  1  called  up  to  Michigan  and  discovered,  to 
my  horror,  that  we  were  paying  00  percent  just  right  and  left.  I 
checked  recently  and  I  think  the  cost  went  up  to  $20  million  or  some 
such  figure. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Was  that  90-10  through  the  services  amendment,  or 
was  that  the 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  was  the  original  90-10  services  amendment. 
And  then  they  kept  this  thing. 

Now,  you  pay  for  the  services  in  several  ways,  a  direct  payment, 
and  you  pay  through  disregards 

Mr.  Vexemax.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  so  on.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  check  on 
this.  I  have  had  two  complaints  recently. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  raider  the  social 
security  amendment,  under  services  for  child  care,  lie  it  direct  payment, 
it  was  75-25. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  went  back,  the  original  amendment  was 
90-10  on  day  care  services,  and  then  this  came  back. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  I  thought  this  became  90-10  then  under  the  WIX- 
Talmadge. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vestemaxt.  But  that  was  just  last  year. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  we  have  been  paying  these  things  for 
quite  a  little  while.  I  have  had  two  inquiries  recently  from  one  street 
in  my  district  where  the  mother  started  to  take  training,  and  her 
child  was  put  in  some  soit  of  a  day  care  center  with  a  hired  babysitter, 
and  then  she  quit  the  training.  And  so  now  she  is  lying  around  home, 
and  the  child  is  still  getting  baby  care  service. 

Mr.  Vexemaxt.  If  it  was  recently  it  wasn't  TVTN-Talmadge. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  I  think  if  you  will  check  you  will  find 
that  we  are  paving  for  a  lot  of  babysitters,  and  what  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  Iioav  do  you  know  if  they  are  qualified,  and  are  you  sure  that 
the  mother  actually  has  a  babysitter,  or  is  she  just  collecting  some 
additional  money?  That  is  what  I  think  would  be  real  interesting. 

In  Mr.  Twiname's  May  18, 1971,  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  he 
said:  "With  respect  to  social  service,  this  committee  does  not  know 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  75 -percent  matching  is  buying.  The 
States  are  expanding  the  services.  They  are  purchasing  just  like  they 
purchase  medical  service,  and  they  really  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
surveillance  and  payment  systems  to  be  able  to  account  for  these 
dollars." 

Is  this  a  fair  description  of  the  current  situation? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  What  it  reflects,  Mrs.  Griffith,  is  that  during  the 
past  year  or  so  as  purchase  of  service  contracts  have  developed,  the 
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contracts  for  buying  those  services,  and  the  written  agreements  with 
other  agencies  providing  them,  have  been  so  vague  that  we  are  not 
always  sure  exactly  what  it  means. 

And  it  is  toward  this  end  that  our  new  policies  are  speaking.  Even 
the  breakout  that  I  have  here  would  not  be  precise.  The  language  of 
both  the.  contract  and  the  program  would  suggest  that  the  $279  mil- 
lion might  have  been  in  child  care.  And  we  would  assume  that  all 
of  this  child  care  would  have  met  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Day  Care  Committee  with  respect  to  child  care,  but  we  would 
not  be  precisely  sure  in  all  candor. 

Representative  Coxable.  What  you  mean  is,  it  is  expanding  so  fast 
you  don't  know  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Rtjteedge.  It  is  expanding  so  fast  we  don't  really  know,  we  are 
making  all  kinds  of  assumptions. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  Mr.  Twiname  says  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  a  fair  description  of  what  we  are  really  in? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  even  the  Touche  Ross  sur- 
veys indicate  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  specifically  just 
what  we  are  getting  for  the  dollars,  with  the  accounting  procedures 
that  we  have  in  the  States  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  really  a  major  conclusion  of  the  Touche 
Ross  surveys,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  information  that  we  need.  So, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  How  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  impose  additional 
reporting  requirements  upon  the  States,  which  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the  guidelines 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  Venemax.  Certainly. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:) 

Social  Services  Information  Subsystem  Manual1 

i.  social  services  information  subsystem 

1.1     Introduction : 

The  general  aim  of  this  manual  is  to  communicate  minimum  social  services 
information  requirements  as  determined  by  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion (CSA).  These  information  requirements  are  specified  in  order  to  support 
State  program  and  financial  planning  as  well  as  other  Federal/State  evaluation 
and  program  monitoring  purposes.  The  minimum  requirements  have  been  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  CSA-specified  Program  and  Financial  Plan  (PFP)  and 
Evaluation  and  Program  Monitoring  (EPM)  parameters. 

Specifically,  this  manual  introduces  a  Social  Services  Information  form  which 
has  been  designed  to  meet  stipulated  information  requirements.  States  can  adopt 
this  form  or  they  can  employ  their  own  methods  and  forms,  on  the  condition 
that  data  characteristics  are  consistent  with  Federal  specifications  as  presented 
in  this  manual. 

Accordingly,  States  have  two  basic  options:  (1)  The  SSI  form  or  its  equiva- 
lent can  be  integrated  into  existing  State  reporting  systems,  or  (2)  States  can 
design  and  evolve  information  subsystems  on  the  basis  of  the  data  elements  rep- 
resented by  the  SSI  form.  In  either  event,  the  result,  in  effect,  is  a  Social  Serv- 
ices Information  Subsystem. 

Subsystem  development  and  implementation  may  be  conditioned  by  additional 
guidelines  and  system  procedures,  as  made  available  by  SRS/CSA. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Systems  Research  rind  Development  Staff.  Regional  Institute  of  Social 
Welfare  Research,  University  of  Georgia,  in  collaboration  with  the  Community  Services 
Administration  Task  Force  on  Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 
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The  SSI  subsystem  approach  is  intended  to  promote  the  development  of  State 
social  services  information  bases  which  are  of  uniform  content  and  which  must 
support  reporting  and  information  flows  among  the  several  levels  of  Federal/ 
State  administration  by  using  standard  terms,  definitions,  and  classifications. 

These  reporting  and  information  requirements  are  determined  by  the  objec- 
tives of  Evaluation  and  Program  Monitoring  (EPM)  and  Program  and  Fin- 
ancial Planning  (PFP).  EPM  and  PFP  taken  together  represent  a  comprehensive 
managerial  approach  to  administering  goal-oriented,  client-responsive,  effective, 
and  efficient  social  services  delivery  systems.  In  order  to  support  the  functions 
of  EPM  and  PFP,  several  subsystems  have  been  conceived.  These  subsystems  will 
be  discussed  in  section  1.9.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  SSIS  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  information  collection  support  necessary  for  EPM  and  PFP. 

1.2     Subsystem  Overview  and  Purpose  : 

Conceptually,  the  SSIS  represents  the  methods  utilized  to  classify  and  record 
elements  of  social  services  programs  down  to  the  local  agency  levels.  It  is  one 
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of  several  subsystems  required  to  collect  data  for  the  purpose  of  developing  State 
social  services  information  bases.  Additional  information  subsystems  include 
those  for  cost  analysis,  program  effectiveness,  and  compliance/performance 
monitoring. 

In  operational  terms,  the  SSI  subsystem  incorporates  the  methods  and  docu- 
ments necessary  for  acquiring  prescribed  data  and  for  entering  the  data  in  the 
State  social  services  information  base.  Data  collection  and  entry  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  SSIS  form.  (See  Exhibit  I  for  an  example  of  this  form.)  Data 
are  entered  on  this  SSIS  form  by  local  agency  staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  SSIS  is  to  provide  the  minimum  information  required  to 
support  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan  (PFP)  and  some  functions  of  Evalua- 
tion and  Program  Monitoring  (EPM).  Relatedly,  the  subsystem  provides  various 
administrative  levels  with  information  that  can  be  used  in  making  decisions  with 
regard  t<  client  or  potential  client  populations.  Examples  of  information  provided 
include:  the  number  of  clients  receiving  various  kinds  of  services  in  relation  to 
specific  g(  als,  type  and  frequently  of  barriers,  methods  of  service  provision,  and 
the  demand  for  services  not  being  met. 

The  subsystem's  basic  reporting  form  serves  as  the  key  input  for  providing 

inform;; ti< >n  necessary  to  assist  in  monitoring,  evaluating,  and  developing  social 

services  programs.  The  data  base  created  and  maintained  by  the  SSIS  will  meet 

various  information  needs  of  the  Evaluation  and  Program  Monitoring   (EPM) 

item  as  EPM  functions  are  implemented. 

The  SSIS  form  also  functions  as  a  supportive  tool  for  social  services  staff  in 
evaluating  client  needs  and  services  which  can  be  provided  to  meet  these  needs. 
This  feature  of  the  form  is  incorporated  in  a  service  plan  section.  The  goal,  bar- 
rier, service  and  related  elements  comprising  this  section  represent  basic  report- 
ing functions  of  the  form.  Significantly,  however,  these  services  plan  elements  also 
have  potent!  i>  for  the  development  of  case  management  capabilities  at  the  local 
ncy  lev^l.  Operationalizing  the  form  for  this  purpose  will  require  the  support 
of  appropriate  update  and  allied  subsystem  procedures.  Overall,  the  form's  most 
significant  impact  is  its  standardization  of  information  elements  for  data  acquisi- 
tion at  the  local  level  to  support  social  services  program  budgeting,  planning, 
evaluation,  and  monitoring. 

1.3  Objectives : 

The  SSI  subsystem  lias  two  primary  objectives  :  (1)  to  provide  support  for  the 
development  of  the  PFP:  and  (2)  to  support  the  development  of  the  Evaluation 
an;!  Program  Monitoring  (EPM)  system.  Functionally,  this  SSI  subsystem  col- 
lects data  and  generates  an  information  base  for  the  PFP  and  related  EPM  pur- 
puses.  The  Stares  can  use  the  information  for  developing  their  program  and 
financial  plans.  The  States  and  CSA  can  use  the  information  for  assessing  progress 
toward  stated  program  and  administrative  objectives. 

The  SSIS  meets  several  objectives  with  regard  to  Federal/State  evaluation  and 
program  monitoring,  including: 

1.  Providing  CSA  witii  management  information  to  promote  effective  decision- 
making and  policy  formulation. 

2.  Providing  information  feedback  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

3.  Promoting  the  development  of  management  systems  for  integrated  social 
services. 

4.  Supporting  SRS/CSA  research  and  demonstration  strategy. 

The  SSIS  supports  these  objectives  by  capturing  the  following  data  : 

1.  Needs  analysis  data  for  the  potential  social  services  population,  including 
problem  identification. 

2.  The  quantification  of  social  services  population  by  goal  and  by  client  groups. 

3.  The  identification  and  quantification  of  barriers  to  be  removed  or  controlled. 

4.  The  identification  of  methods  used  to  effect  barrier  removal  or  control. 

5.  Eligibility  and  assessment  data  concerning  primary  client  status  needs. 

The  underlying  objective  of  the  SSIS  is  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  management 
information  in  order  to  promote  administrative  control  of  both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  over  social  services. 

1.4  Scope  and  Depth  : 

The  SSI  subsystem  will  reflect  those  elements  specified  by  a  State  in  its  overall 
social  service  program  proposal,  the  PFP.  The  SSIS  will  be  limited  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  revised  Federal  regulations  applicable  to  the  social  services  programs 
in  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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On  an  aggregate  basis  the  SSI  subsystem  -will  provide  in  quantifiable  terms 
what  a  State  proposes  and  does  in  relation  to  providing  social  services  within  the 
Federally  stipulated  parameters  of  the  PFP  regulations.  In  general,  this  will 
include  those  programs  that  are  established  by  the  State  under  Federal  financing 
provisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  social  services  populations.  Aggregate  of  State 
social  services  information  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  program  data  provided  by 
localities. 

The  SSIS  reflects  elements  at  various  levels  in  a  State's  PFP.  Those  levels  from 
which  data  will  flow  cover  the  basic  components  of  the  PFP ;  i.e.,  the  programs, 
the  barriers,  the  activities,  the  service  elements,  and  the  methods  of  provision.  In 
effect,  the  SSIS  subsystem  describes  much  of  the  total  spectrum  of  a  State  PFP  in 
terms  of  actual  services  needed  and/or  provided. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  service  units  will  be  defined  by  CSA  for  each 
specific  social  service  in  the  program  plan.  This  element  can  be  built  into  the 
SSIS  form,  thus  facilitating  the  mandatory  reporting  of  the  number  of  service 
units  delivered  by  type  of  service. 

1.5  Responsibility  and  Requirements  : 

State  and  local  agencies  will  be  responsible  for  data  collection,  covering  all 
methods  of  social  service  delivery  including  direct  service,  purchase  of  services 
agreements,  and  referral  to  allied  agencies. 

If  a  State  uses  another  means  of  gathering  social  services  information  rather 
than  the  SSIS  format  provided  by  CSA,  the  individual  State  social  service 
system  must  at  least  include  those  specific  elements  required  by  the  SSI  form. 
The  individual  State  system  will  be  responsible  for  providing  the  necessary  data 
to  the  appropriate  HEW  office. 

As  presently  conceived,  the  regional  office  will  be  charged  with  overseeing 
the  social  services  data  aggregation  and  reporting  at  the  State  level.  Also,  in 
this  context,  the  regional  office  will  serve  as  a  distribution  point  for  information 
flow  from  the  State  to  the  SRS/CSA  central  office,  and  vice  versa.  Social  services 
informatioin  forwarded  from  States  will  be  accumulated  and  analyzed  at  SRS/ 
CSA  central  and/or  regional  offices.  Once  analyzed,  reactions  will  lie  channeled 
from  SRS/CSA  central  and/or  regional  offices  down  to  State  and.  as  appropriate, 
to  local  agencies. 

Information  feedback  to  the  local  service  agency  level  will  be  provided  by 
the  State  agency.  This  data  will  be  utilized  for  piu-poses  of  evaluation  of 
program  needs,  case  management,  and  interpretation  of  program  needs  to  the 
local  legislative  delegations  and  to  communities. 

1.6  Procedures : 

As  appropriate,  SSIS  procedures  will  be  instituted  at  the  State  agency  level 
in  all  jurisdictions  by  requiring  the  collection  of  the  data  elements  represented 
on  the  Social  Service  Information  Subsystem  form.  The  data  will  be  collected 
by  existing  social  services  information  systems  to  the  extent  possible.  In  those 
States  where  this  capability  is  not  functional  at  present,  a  collection  instrument 
utilizing  the  Social  Service  Information  Subsystem  elements  must  be  developed. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  data  inherent  in  this  system,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  States  have  electronic  data  processing  (EDP)  capacity.  To  the  extent 
possible,  CSA  will  support  State  agency  software  and  systems  design  necessary 
for  operationalizing  social  services  data  processing. 

1.7  Frequency  and  Retention  : 

Recognizing  that  continuous  updating  will  provide  the  most  timely  data,  CSA 
will  require,  at  a  minimum,  that  changes  in  individual  client  records  be  reported 
within  thirty  days.  Reporting  will  be  on  a  basis  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  PFP  and  EPM. 

In  order  to  meet  CSA  information  requirements,  detail  client  records  must  be 
retained  for  not  less  than  three  years  after  services  to  the  primary  client  are 
terminated.  The  detail  case  record  must  be  comprised  of  the  minimum  data 
elements  represented  by  the  SSIS  form.  These  records  could  be  maintained 
on  the  "active"  data  base  or  transfered  to  a  historical  file  after  service  termina- 
tion. The  procedures  are  left  up  to  the  States,  provided  that  detailed  client  data 
is  retained  and  is  easily  accessible.  Design  and  procedural  consideration  relating 
to  active  and  historical  files  will  be  subject  to  SRS/CSA  specifications,  as 
available. 
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1.8  Assessment : 

The  SSIS  will  provide  information  for  Federal  and  State  assessment  purposes, 
including  program  evaluation  and  monitoring.  In  particular,  the  information 
will  he  used  to  support  the  State  PFP  and  to  assess  whether  stated  program  ob- 
jectives have  been  reached.  The  information  created  and  maintained  by  the  SSIS 
will  also  make  many  other  forms  of  assessment  possible.  For  example,  an  individ- 
ual State  may  be  studied  over  a  period  of  time  or  compared  to  States  with  similar 
characteristics.  States  may  also  be  compared  to  resulting  national  standards  or 
to  models  developed  by  CSA. 

1.9  Data  Element  Relationships  : 

As  presently  conceived,  the  Social  Services  Information  subsystem  represents 
the  keystone  in  an  eventual,  overall  Management  Information  System  (MIS)  in 
that  it  provides  data  for  cross-tabulation  with  other  Federal/State  information 
subsystem  elements,  either  existing  or  pending. 

Conditioned  by  individual  State  MIS  development  strategies,  and  depending 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  various  possible  subsystem  elements  have  been  oper- 
ationalized,  possible  data  element  relationships  include : 

Cost  Information  Subsystem. — The  SSI  subsystem  provides  the  following 
information  relating  to  cost  analysis :  service  population,  barriers  (existing, 
controlled,  removed)  and  goals,  client  types,  demographic  characteristics,  number 
of  service  units  provided  (direct,  purchased),  and  differential  use  of  manpower 
in  service  provision. 

Effectiveness  Information  Subsystem. — The  SSIS  provides  the  universe  of 
types  of  service  cases  from  which  to  draw  samples  for  assessing  effectiveness  at 
both  barrier  and  goal  levels.  It  will  also  provide  data  regarding  the  number  of 
cases  by  goals  and  barriers. 

Compliance/Performance  Information  Subsystem. — The  SSIS  provides  infor- 
mation relative  to  several  operational  goals/objectives  and  mandated  policies, 
including  but  not  limited  to  : 

1.  Separation  of  social  services  and  assistance  payments. 

2.  Use  of  volunteers,  subprofessionals,  etc. 

3.  Provision  of  core  services  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Social  Service  Information  Subsystem. — The  SSIS  form  represents  the  mini- 
mum data  elements  envisioned  by  CSA  to  support  PFP  and  EPM.  Additional 
data  elements  have  been  identified  by  CSA  as  being  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
If  a  State  chooses  to  develop  its  own  data  collection  methodology  the  following 
data  elements  not  included  in  the  SSIS  plan  should  be  considered : 

1.  Address  of  primary  client. 

2.  Citizenship  of  primary  client. 

3.  Educational  status. 

4.  Occupational  classification. 

5.  Veteran  information. 

2.1     Staffing  Considerations : 

In  terms  of  staff  necessary  to  support  the  SSI  subsystem,  the  following 
aspects  must  be  considered.  State  and  local  agencies  may  find  it  necessary  to 
assign  additional  responsibilities  brought  on  by  the  reporting  system.  Additional 
staff  may  or  may  not  be  required  depending  on  the  volume  of  data,  degree  of 
automation,  system  procedures  adopted,  and  optional  functions  selected  by  the 
State.  State  and  local  agencies  will  share  responsibility,  through  staff  develop- 
ment and  administrative  personnel,  for  initiating  and  maintaining  the  SSI  sub- 
system. 

In  order  to  insure  effective  SSIS  operation,  State  and  regional  units  may 
find  it.  necessary  to  designate  appropriate  systems  management  and  operations 
staff.  This  may  necessitate  the  addition  of  staff  responsible  for  the  SSIS.  This 
will  involve  staff  solely  assigned  to  the  SSI  subsystem  or  staff  performing  in  a 
liaison  manner;  for  example,  staff  in  the  data  processing  or  monitoring  compo- 
nents may  also  share  responsibility  for  implementing  and  maintaining  the  SSIS. 
Staff  having  expertise  with  the  SSIS  will  assure  proper  coordination  of  the 
subsystem  with  the  other  information  generating,  planning  (prograin  and  finan- 
cial ) ,  evaluation,  and  monitoring  activities. 
85-597—72 4 
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II.    SOCIAL    SERVICES   INFORMATION    FORM 

1.1  Purpose  of  the  SSIS  Form: 

The  SSIS  form  is  designed  to  capture  required  information  about  goals,  bar- 
riers, methods  of  provision,  and  services  on  an  individual  client  basis  as  part  of 
the  State  social  services  delivery  system.  The  SSIS  form  meets  current  Federal 
PFP  information  requirements. 

SSIS  forms  will  be  completed  for  all  clients  requesting  and/or  receiving  social 
services.  This  includes  those  individuals  not  eligible  for  social  services  as  well 
as  those  receiving  social  services. 

For  individuals  determined  eligible,  SSIS  forms  will  depict  the  service  plan 
agreed  upon  between  the  primary  client  and  the  staff  member.  The  methodology 
will  benefit  the  primary  client  and  the  social  service  staff  member  by  providing 
a  systematic  framework  for  analyzing  and  overcoming  a  client's  problems.  Serv- 
ices are  specified  for  overcoming  or  controlling  barriers  and  a  goal  is  set  with 
each  primary  client. 

For  those  clients  determined  ineligible,  SSIS  forms  will  be  completed  to  re- 
fleet  the  activities  involved  in  assessment,  information,  and  referral.  Specified 
data  will  be  obtained  regarding  ineligible  clients.  This  can  be  utilized  to  develop 
needs  analysis,  areas  for  social  services  expansion,  etc. 

1.2  Design  of  the  SSIS  Form: 

The  SSIS  form  is  designed  for  either  EDP  or  manual  processing.  However, 
the  necessity  for  an  EDP  system  is  apparent,  due  to  the  anticipated  large  volume 
of  data.  Whenever  possible,  the  data  on  the  SSIS  is  coded.  These  codes,  where  ap- 
plicable, conform  to  current  SRS  standards.  As  presently  designed,  the  form  will 
allow  recording  of  a  maximum  of  three  (3)  barriers.  However  multiple  pages 
can  be  utilized  if  the  number  of  identified  and  addressable  barriers  exceeds  three 
(3). 

As  previously  stated,  the  information  on  the  form  represents  present  CSA 
minimums.  If  a  State  chooses  to  implement  optional  services  or  to  add  barriers 
in  accordance  with  parts  220.22  and  220.51  of  the  Service  Programs  for  Fami- 
lies and  Children  (Title  IV.  Pai-ts  A  and  B  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  they 
must  be  captured  on  the  SSIS  form  or  its  equivalent. 

1.3  Quality  of  Recorded  Data : 

Evaluation  of  the  information  forwarded  from  localities  can  only  be  as  valid 
as  the  recording  and  reprinting  of  the  data  are  accurate  and  reliable.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  each  State  agency  insure  that  care  is  taken  in  main- 
taining accurate  and  complete  data  in  social  services  records  and  in  the  report- 
ing on  the  SSIS  document. 

Much  of  the  data  captured  by  the  SSIS  document  reflects  staff  interpretation 
of  the  client's  situation.  Therefore,  staff  training  in  regard  to  the  goal  oriented 
model  and  specifically  the  SSIS  form  is  essential  in  order  to  insure  maximum 
quality  of  the  data. 

As  the  various  functions  of  the  State's  Evaluation  and  Program  Monitoring 
System  become  operational,  designated  State  monitoring  agencies  will  make 
sample  checks  in  order  to  insure  that  the  data  is  recorded  properly  and  accu- 
rately. Sample  checks  will  also  be  made  by  Federal  staff  as  a  function  of  the 
Federal  data  quality  control  responsibility. 

1.4  Limitations  of  the  SSIS  Form  : 

The  SSIS  form  represents  minimum  data  elements  that  must  be  recorded  in 
order  for  a  State  to  be  able  to  report  according  to  the  new  goal-oriented  model. 
These  minimum  data  elements  support  the  preparation  of  the  PFP  and  EPMS 
reports.  However,  the  SSIS  form  is  not.  in  itself,  a  social  services  information 
reporting  system.  The  form  can  be  utilized  in  its  current  design  or  it  can  be 
modified  to  function  as  an  input  form  and/or  updating  form.  However,  the  other 
integral  parts  of  an  information  reporting  system  (i.e.,  edit  reports,  system  pro- 
cedures, feedback  reports,  etc.1  must  be  developed  at  the  State  and  local  levels^. 
Therefore,  not  until  the  SSIS  form  (or  some  equivalent)  is  integrated  with 
existing  and/or  pending  reporting  procedures  within  a  State  does  a  comprehen- 
sive social  services  information  system  exist. 

III.    INSTRUCTION   FOR   COMPLETING    SSIS   FORM 

The  following  are  instructions  necessary  to  complete  the  SSIS  form.  Complete 
all  applicable  sections.  The  data  elements  are  to  be  completed  from  left  to  right. 
(For  definitions  of  terms  refer  to  Glossary.) 
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1.  Case  Number. — Enter  entire  case  number  as  assigned  by  the  agency,  include 
all  digits  and/or  letters,  not  exceeding  12  characters.  This  number  should  be  the 
number  utilized  by  the  agency  to  identify  cases. 

2.  Action  Code. — Enter  the  code  Indicating  the  reason  for  completing  the  form. 
Code  5  applies  only  if  the  SSIS  form  is  utilized  as  an  update  document. 

Code  : 

1  Initialization. — First  contact  in  active  or  current  cases.  (Used  only  to 
enter  the  client  into  the  system.) 

2  New  Case.— Indicates  that  the  form  is  being  completed  regarding  a 
client  for  whom  services  are  being  provided  for  the  first  time. 

3  Reopened  Case. — Indicates  that  the  client  received  services  which  were 
terminated  and  now  services  are  being  initiated  again. 

4  Verification. — Periodic  verification  of  data  at  the  local  agency  level 
with  data  at  the  State  agency  level. 

5  Update. — Provides  for  entering  additions,  changes,  corrections,  etc. 

6  Information  and  Referral. — Ineligible  individuals  only.  (Refer  to 
instructions  regarding-  I&R  client. ) 

3.  Dote  completed. — Enter  six  digits  indicating  when  the  form  was  completed. 
For  example,  June  1,  1972  would  be  720601  (YYMMDD). 

4.  Eligibility/program  I.D. — Enter  a  two  digit  code  as  it  pertains  to  the  client. 
The  first  digit  will  be  the  appropriate  eligibility  code.  The  second  digit  will  be 
the  applicable  Federal  Program  I.D. 

First  Digit—  Eligibility  Code 
Code : 

1.  Former  Assistance  Payments  Applicant/Recipient — individuals  or  fam- 
ilies who  have  received  financial  assistance  within  the  previous  two  years: 
other  former  applicants  or  recipients  are  eligible  for  counseling  and  casework 
services  only. 

2.  Potential  Assistance  Payments  Applicant/Recipient — individuals  or 
families  at  or  near  the  financial  need  levels  as  defined  by  the  state  and  who 
are  likely  to  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  within  five  years. 

3.  Current  Assistance  Payments  Applicant/Recipient — individuals  or  fam- 
ilies who  are  currently  receiving  or  have  been  determined  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Second  Digit. — Federal  Program  I.D. 
Code : 

1.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

2.  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA) 

3.  Aid  to  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  (APTD) 

4.  Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB) 

Two  Digit  Codes. — If  client  is  receiving  Emergency  Assistance  or  Not  Eligible 
for  social  services  enter : 
Code 
55.  Emergency  Assistance 
99.  Not  Eligible  (refer  to  page  25) 

5.  Primary  client  name. — Enter  the  name  of  primary  client  (last  name,  first 
name,  middle  initial.)  Fifteen  (15)  spaces  are  allotted  for  the  last  name,  ten  (10) 
for  the  first  name  and  one  (1)  for  the  middle  initial. 

6.  Sex-race/ethnic. — Enter  a  two  digit  alpha/numeric  code  for  the  client. 
First  Digit  Code : 

F — Female ;  M — Male  ;  U — Unknown. 
Second  Digit  Code : 

1 — White ;  2 — Black  ;  3 — American  Indian  ;  4 — Asian  American ;  5 — Latin 
American  Origin ;  6 — Other. 

7.  Birthdatc. — Enter  seven  digits  for  the  birthdate  of  the  client.  For  example, 
June  3,  1898  would  be— 8980603  (CYYMMDD) 

8.  Social  security  number. — Enter  the  social  security  number  of  the  client. 

9.  Client  type. — Enter  the  appropriate  code  for  the  client. 

Code :  1— Child  ;  2— Adult. 

10.  Marital  status. — Enter  the  one  digit  code  that  indicates  the  marital  status 
of  the  primary  client. 

1 — (Married)  Both  heads  are  in  the  basic  unit  and  maintain  their  marital 
relationship.   (Include  common-law  marriages  where  legally  accepted.) 

2 — (Widowed)  One  family  head  in  the  basic  family  unit  who  was  pre- 
viously married.  The  marriage  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  spouse. 

3 — (Separated)  Both  spouses  in  basic  family  unit  but  marital  relationshio 
suspended  by  a  court  order  decree  to  live  apart,  agreement  to  live  apart,  or 
by  one  spouse  abandoning  the  other. 
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(Divorced)  One  family  head  in  the  basic  family  unit  who  was  pre- 
viously married.  The  marriage  terminated  by  a  divorce. 

5 — (Never  Married)    One  head  of  the  basic  family  unit  who  is  single. 

6 — (Unknown)  The  marital  status  of  the  head(s)  of  this  basic  family 
unit  is  not  known. 

11.  Health  status. — Enter  the  two  digit  code  that  represents  the  client's  state- 
ment of  his  or  her  health. 

First  Digit  Code  : 

1— Good  ;  2— Fair ;  3— Poor. 
Second  Digit  Code : 

1 — Under  doctors  care  : 1  2 — Not  under  doctors  care. 

12.  Education  level. — Enter  the  two  digit  code  indicating  the  highest  educa- 
tional level  attained  by  the  primarv  client. 

Code: 

00  No  formal  education. 
01-12  Grades  1-12. 

13  1  year  of  college  or  vocational  school. 

14  2  years  of  college  or  vocational  school. 

15  3  years  of  college. 

16  4  years  of  college. 

17  College  graduate. 

18  Graduate  or  post  graduate  studies. 

13.  WIN  project  I.D.—  (WIN  only)  Enter  the  four  digit  WIN  project  identifi- 
cation number  if  applicable  to  primary  client. 

14.  Number  of  children  by  ayes. — Enter  the  number  of  children  of  the  primary 
client.  Do  not  count  those  children  who  are  themselves  primary  clients.  In  the 
event  that  the  other  parent  is  also  a  primary  client  avoid  "double-counting"  of 
the  children  (who  are  not  primary  clients)  by  including  them  all  under  the 
mother. 

Ages: 

Under  6 ;  6-14  ;  15-21. 

15.  Number  of  children  receiving  child  care. — Enter  the  number  of  children 
receiving  child  care  by  type.  Follow  the  same  procedures  to  avoid  "double- 
counting"  as  outline  in  item  14  above. 

16.  Geographical  code. — Enter  the  agency's  appropriate  fourteen  digit  code 
comprised  of  county  code,  city  code,  congressional  district  code,  and  metropolitan 
statistical  area  code.  These  codes  are  published  in  the  January  1,  1972  edition 
of  Geographical  Location  Codes  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Comptroller  (Data  Management  Center),  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

17.  Local  agency  number.- — Enter  the  identification  code  assigned  (by  the  State 
when  applicable)  to  the  agency,  not  exceeding  six  digits. 

18.  Staff  I.D.  number. — Enter  the  social  security  number,  payroll  number,  or 
other  identification  number  (not  exceeding  nine  digits)  of  the  person  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  service  plan.  In  case  of  a  non-eligible  individual, 
enter  the  I.D.  number  of  the  staff  member  completing  the  form. 

19.  Title  IV-B  services. — Check  the  appropriate  IV-B  services  applicable  to 
the  client. 

20.  Special  areas. — Check  the  appropriate  special  areas  that  are  currently 
applicable  to  the  primary  client.  These  areas  identify  programs  and  problems 
of  special  interest. 

21.  General  statement  of  current  and  goal. — Enter  the  code  which  appro- 
priately defines  the  current  and  goal  conditions  of  the  primary  client.  Set  the 
goal  which  will  require  approximately  one  year  to  achieve.  In  cases  where  a  one 
year  time  interval  is  not  realistic,  set  the  most  appropriate  goal. 

1.  Self-Support. — The  condition  in  which  the  client  is  employed  or  being 
trained  for  employment.  The  client  may  or  may  not  be  receiving  income 
maintenance. 

2.  Self-Care  or  Family  Care. — The  condition  in  which  the  client  is  living 
in  his  own  family  setting  or  own  home  and  may  or  may  not  be  receiving 
income  maintenance. 

3.  Community-Based  Care. — This  condition  is  primarily  one  of  a  substitute 
home  situation.  A  list  of  specific  settings  is  provided  in  Item  22. 


1  Under   a   doctor's   care   means   currently    undergoing   treatment   and/or   diagnosis   not 
simply  having  a  family  doctor. 
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4.  Institutional  Care. — The  condition  in  which  the  client  has  limited  inde- 
pendence and  is  usually  under  constant  supervision  such  as  in  institutions 
for  the  severely  retarded,  chronically  ill,  or  mentally  ill. 

22.  Living  arrangement. — Enter  the  appropriate  two  digit  code  best  describing 
the  current  and  goal  living  situations  of  the  client. 

Home  Code : 

01 — Client  is  capable  of  managing  own  affairs  within  the  home. 

02 — Client  is  not  totally  dependent  upon,  but  requires  some  care  from  an 
individual  and/or  social  services. 

03 — Client  is  totally  dependent  upon  an  individual  and/or  social  services 
in  order  to  remain  in  the  home. 
Community-based  Care  Facilities : 

11 — Half-way  house. 

12 — Maternity  house. 

13 — Foster  homes  for  children,  youths,  adults. 

14 — Group  foster  care  homes  for  children,  youths,  adults. 

15 — Homes  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  adults. 

10 — Skilled  nursing  homes. 

17 — Homes  for  the  aged. 

IS — Intermediate  care  facilities. 

19 — Residential  foster  care  institutions  for  children. 

20 — Residential  vocational  rehabilitation  centers. 

21 — Residential  schools  for  blind  and  deaf  individuals. 

22 — Detention  homes  for  children  and  youths. 
Institutions  and  Hospitals : 

31 — For  the  severely  mentally  retarded. 

32 — For  the  chronically  ill. 

33— For  the  mentally  ill. 

23.  Employment. — Enter  the  one  digit  code  for  current  and  goal  conditions  as 
it  applies  to  the  client. 

Code: 

1 — Full-time  employment. 

2 — Part-time  employment. 

3 — Undergoing  job  training  (includes  OJT). 

4 — Unemployed — but  individual  is  able  to  work. 

5 — Unemployable  due  to  incapacity,  age,  children  in  home,  blindness  or  any 
other  legally  prescribed  standard  (includes  children). 

24.  Income  maintenance. — Enter  the  one  digit  code  for  current  and  goal  condi- 
tions as  it  applied  to  the  client. 

Code: 

1 — Yes,  assistance  payment  only. 

2 — Yes,  assistance  payments  and  other  benefits. 

3 — Yes,  benefits  other  than  assistance  payments. 

25.  Social  services. — Enter  the  appropriate  one  digit  code  for  current  and  goal 
conditions  as  it  applies  to  the  client. 

Code: 

1 — Yes,  receiving  public  social  services  only. 
2 — Yes,  receiving  public  and  other  social  services. 
3 — Yes,  receiving  non-public  social  services  only. 
4— No. 

26.  Estimated  date  of  goal  achievement.— Enter  the  date  (six  digits)  of  antici- 
pated goal  achievement.  For  example,  April  15,  1973  would  be  730415 
(YYMMDD). 

27.  Goal  achievement. — Enter  the  appropriate  code  to  indicate  if  the  goal  set 
in  Item  21  was  achieved. 

Code: 

1— Yes. 

2 — No.  Services  planned  and/or  continuing. 

3 — No.  Loss  of  contact  with  client. 

4 — No.  Case  transferred. 

5 — No.  Client  terminated  services  independently. 

6— No.  Client  died. 

7— No.  Other. 
2S.  Case  status. — Enter  the  appropriate  code  indicating  case  status. 
Code: 

1 — Open. 

2— Closed. 
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29,  31,  33.  Barriers. — Enter  the  appropriate  code(s)  for  the  barrier (s)  identi- 
fied in  relation  to  the  primary  client  goal  condition.  These  are  the  barriers  pre- 
venting the  client  from  reaching  or  maintaining  the  goal  state.  List  only  those 
barriers  which  are  applicable  to  the  goal  listed  in  Item  21. 

Code: 

01 — Problems  of  physical  health. 

02 — Problems  of  mental  health. 

03 — Handicapping  effects  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

04 — Inability   of  the   individual   or   family   to   accept  the  handicapped 
condition. 

05 — Illness  of  or  need  to  care  for  family  member. 

06 — Marital  or  family  problems. 

07 — Child  behavior  or  delinquency  problems. 

08 — Lack  of  knowledge  in  parental  functioning. 

09 — Inadequate  home  management  skills. 

10 — Births  out-of-wedlock  and  unwanted  pregnancies. 

11 — Lack  of  child  care. 

12 — Potential  or  actual  abuse,  neglect  or  exploitation. 

13 — Discrimination. 

14 — Lack  of  legal  aid. 

15 — Inadequate  housing  or  hazardous  living  arrangements. 

16 — Lack  of  transportation. 

17 — Lack  of  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities. 

18 — Inadequate  education  or  training. 

19 — Lack  of  information  about  available  community  resources. 

20 — Social  isolation. 

21 — Discriminatory  or  restrictive  admission  policies. 

22 — Family  and/or  individual  negative  attitudes. 

23 — Inadequate  agency  screening,  assessment,  and/or  referral  procedures. 

24 — Inadequate  interpersonal  relationships. 

25— Other. 

30,  32,  34.  Barrier  status. — Enter  appropriate  one  digit  code  indicating  barrier 
status. 

Code: 

1— Identified. 

2— Controlled. 

3 — Removed. 

4 — Barrier  not  recognized  by  client. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    WORKER   FUNCTIONS 

Service  Provision. — Under  each  barrier  enter  the  appropriate  code  for  social 
service  provided  or  planned. 

Services  (both  mandated  and  optional  as  defined  in  State  plan) 
Code: 

01  Child  care  services 

02  Educational  services 

03  Employment  services  (not  applicable  to  WIN) 

04  Family  planning  sendees 

05  Foster  care  services  for  children,  youths,  and  adults 

06  Health  related  services 

07  Homemaker  services 

08  Home  management  and  other  functional  educational  services 

09  Housing  improvement  services 

10  Protective  services  for  children,  youths,  and  adults 

11  Special  services  for  the  blind 

12  Legal  services 

13  Developmental  services 

14  Chore  services 

15  Home  delivered  or  congregate  meals 

16  Transportation  services 

17  Social  adjustment  services 

18  Other  (use  this  code  if  the  requested  service  is  not  in  the  above  list) 
Information  and  Referral  (I  &  R)  Subject  Areas 

Code: 

31 x  Income  maintenance 
32 *  Food  Programs 


1  Assistance  payments  recipients  must  be  referred  to  assistance  payments  worker. 
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33 1  Clothing  and  household  equipment 

34  General  public  services  ( fire,  police,  pest  controls,  etc. ) 

35  Health  care 

36  Equal  opportunity  resources 

37  Consumer  protection 

38  Adoptions 

39  Other  subject  areas 

Method  of  provision.— Enter  the  appropriate  two  digit  code  for  method  utilized 
in  service  provision.  The  first  digit  indicates  the  staff  classification  of  the  pro- 
vider.2 The  second  digit  indicates  the  method  of  provision. 
1st  Digit : 

1 — Caseworker/Social  Worker. 
2 — Subprofessional. 
3 — Volunter. 
4— Other. 
5 — Not  applicable. 
2nd  Digit : 
1 — Planned. 
2 — Direct  provision. 
3 — -Purchased  service. 
4 — Referral. 

5 — Service  not  available  from  agency. 
6 — Service  not  available  in  community. 
7 — Service  not  acceptable  to  client. 
Service  unit. — Service  units  are  represented  on  the  form  in  order  to  acquaint 
service  staff  with  the  concept  as  a  data  element.  These  specific  units  of  service  will 
not  be  reported  during  the  initial  phase  of  SSIS  implementation   (FY  73). 

CSA  will  define  service  units.  These  units  will  be  incorporated  in  the  SSI 
form  as  data  elements  in  time  for  the  second  year  of  SSI  System  operation  (ef- 
fective FY  74). 

As  currently  defined  by  CSA.  service  units  apply  only  to  those  social  services 
provided  directly  by  the  agency  or  through  purchase  agreements.  The  service 
unit,  will  answer  the  question,  "what  is  being  provided?",  in  quantitative  terms. 
The  definition  of  service  units  utilized  by  the  SSIS  form  will  be  consistent  with 
those  utilized  in  a  State's  PFP. 

Agency. — Enter  the  eight  digit  alpha  and/or  numeric  code  to  indicate  the 
agency  type  and  the  agency  identifier.  The  first  character  indicates  the  type  of 
agency.  The  remaining  seven  digits  should  be  used  by  the  State  and/or  local 
agency  to  identify  the  particular  agency  providing  the  service. 

FIRST   CHARACTER 

A — Public  Welfare  Agency. 

B — Senior  Service  Centers. 

C — 'Rehabilitative  Service  Agency. 

D — Employment  Service  Agency. 

E — Mental  Health  Service  Agency. 

F — Public  Health  Service  Agency. 

G — Mental  Retardation  Facilities. 

H — Special  Group  Facilities  (i.e.  alcohol,  drugs,  etc.). 

I — Nursing  Homes. 

J — Day  Care  Center. 

K — Other  Agency/facility/center. 

INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   COMPLETING    SSIS   FORM    FOR   NON-ELIGIBLE    INDIVIDUALS 

In  cases  involving  clients  who  are  not  eligible  for  social  services  but  who  are 
given  assistance  through  information  and/or  referral  services  enter  code  6  in 
Item  2.  Enter  code  99  in  Item  4  to  indicate  that  the  client  is  not  eligible  for  social 
services.  Enter  all  other  known  information  including : 

Item  3  :  Date  Completed 

Item  16 :  Geographical  Code 

Item  17  :  Local  Agency  Number 

Item  18  :  Staff  I.D.  Number 

Items  29,  31,  33  :  Barriers  Services 


1  Assistance  payments  recipients  must  be  referred  to  assistance  payments  worker. 
3  Or  person  arranging  for  the  service. 
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GLOSSARY 

This  glossary  is  intended  to  support  use  of  the  SSIS  manual  and  implementa- 
tion  of  the   SSIS   form.    It  is  not  an  exhaustive  list   of  terms.   Rather,   the 
aim  is  to  provide  a  selected  listing  of  definitions  and  concepts  having  significant 
application  to  the  SSIS  form. 
Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children — foster  care  (AFDC-FC)  : 
Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children — unemployed  father   (AFDC-UF) : 
Consult  State  plan  for  specific  definition. 

Alcohol  addiction. — Alcohol  addiction  is  defined  as  a  chronic  illness  manifesting 
itself  as  a  disorder  of  behavior.  It  is  characterized  by  the  repeated  usage  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  an  extent  that  exceeds  customary  dietary  use  or  com- 
pliance with  social  customs  of  the  community  and  that  interferes  with  the 
drinker's  health   or  his  economic  or  social  function. 

Barrier. — A  barrier  is  defined  as  a  reason  for  which  services  are  provided  or 
a  specific  problem  that  impedes  the  desired  goal  achievement.   Social  services 
and  the  methods  to  provide  those  services  are  utilized  to  remove  or  control  the 
bari-ier(s). 
Barrier  status: 

1 — Identified. — Barrier  or  reason  for  services  identified.  (Services  may  or 
may  not  be  initiated.) 

2 — Controlled. — Barrier  does  not  impede  primary  client's  progress  toward 
or  maintenance  in  the  goal  state ;  services  needed. 

3 — Removed. — Barrier  no  longer  exists  or  client  able  to  cope  with  barrier 
without  services. 
Child  cure. — Care  of  a  child  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  but  less  than  24  hours, 
in  his  own  home  by  a  responsible  person  or  outside  his  home  in  a  family  day  care 
home,  group  day  care  home,  or  a  day  care  center. 

A.  In-home  care. — In-home  care  is  that  provided  in  the  child's  own  home. 
It  may  be  provided  by  relatives  other  than  the  parents,  by  friends,  neighbors, 
or  agency  staff  members,  such  as  homemakers,  service  aides  or  day  care  aides. 

B.  Family  day  care. — A  private  family  home  in  which  children  usually  un- 
related to  the  family  are  received  for  care,  protection  and  guidance  during  a 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hour  day. 

C.  Group  day  care. — Can  be  either : 

Group  day  care  home. — A  private  family  home  which  cares  for  not  more 
than  twelve  children. 

Child  care  centers. — A  child  care  center  (often  referred  to  as  a  day  care 
center  or  day  nursery)  is  an  institution,  other  than  a  summer  camp  or 
bona  fide  educational  institution,  which  is  operated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding care,  protection  and  guidance  to  a  group  of  twelve  or  more  children 
separated  from  their  parents  or  guardian  for  a  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hour  day. 
Current  condition. — The  current  condition  describes  the  present  living  condi- 
tion of  the  primary  client  at  the  time  the  service  plan  is  developed. 

Drug  addiction. — A  behavioral  pattern  of  compulsive  drug  use  characterized 
by  overwhelming  involvement  with  use  of  a  drug,  the  securing  of  its  supply, 
and  a   high  tendency  to  relapse  after  withdrawal. 

Goals. — Social  service  programs  will  be  structured  around  the  national  goals 
as  defined  in  social  services  legislation.  Services  are  provided  to  assist  each  pri- 
mary client  in  achieving  his  goal.  The  impact  of  the  services  on  the  client  is 
measured  by  the  client's  movement  toward  the  goal  established  by  the  client  and 
the  service  worker.  One  of  the  following  four  goals  is  established  for  each  pri- 
mary client : 

1.  Self-support. — To  achieve  and  maintain  the  maximum  feasible  level  of 
employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

2.  Self-Care  or  Family  Care. — To  achieve  and  maintain  maximum  per- 
sonal independence,  self-determination  and  security  in  the  home,  including 
for  children  the  achievement  of  maximum  potential  for  eventual  independ- 
ent living. 

8.  Community -Based  Care. — To  secure  and  maintain  community -based 
care  which  approximates  a  home  environment  when  living  at  home  is  not 
feasible  and  institutional  care  is  inappropriate. 

4.  Institutional  Care. — To  secure  appropriate  institutional  carp  wh«" 
other  forms  of  care  are  not  feasible. 
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Bach  of  the  goals  reflects  varying  levels  of  independence.  In  determining 
the  appropriate  goal  for  a  client,  a  goal  is  selected  which  the  client  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  achieve  in  a  one  year  period. 

Goal  achievement. — Goal  achievement  occurs  when  all  identified  barriers  to 
the  established  goal  have  been  removed  or  controlled.  For  reporting  purposes 
each  goal  is  divided  into  specific  levels  which  are  identified  in  terms  of  living 
conditions  and/or  barriers.  The  levels  are  states  of  living  approximating  one 
of  the  four  goal  states. 

Juvenile  delinquency. — A  juvenile  may  be  defined  as  any  person  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  under  the  juvenile  or  family  court 
law  of  the  state. 

Juvenile  deliqnuency  is  defined  in  relation  to  those  children  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  offense  that  if  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  a  crime.  It  also 
comprises  cases  of  children  alleged  to  have  violated  specific  ordinances  or  regu- 
latory laws  that  apply  only  to  children,  such  as  curfew  regulations,  school  at- 
tendance laws  and  restrictions  on  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco ;  and  children 
variously  designated  as  beyond  control,  ungovernable,  incorrigible,  runaway,  or 
in  need  of  supervision.  Delinquency  includes  behavior  illegal  only  for  a  child. 
A  delinquent  youth  refers  to  any  youth  found  to  be  delinquent  by  a  court. 

Mental  retardation, — Mental  retardation  is  a  condition  in  which  intelligence 
is  prevented  from  attaining  full  development,  limiting  the  individual's  ability 
to  learn  and  put  learning  to  use.  The  individual,  by  reason  of  intellectual  inade- 
quacy, is  incapable  of  performing  at  the  level  required  for  acceptable  adjust- 
ments within  his  cultural  environment. 

Method  of  provision. — The  methods  utilized  to  remove  specific  barriers  in 
order  to  enable  a  primary  client  to  move  to  and/or  maintain  an  agreed-on  goal 
state.  They  describe  the  actions  by  which  State  agencies  may  attain  stated  ob- 
jectives and/or  through  which  barriers  are  removed  or  controlled. 

The  following  are  the  methods  of  provision  : 

1  Planned. — This  includes  the  effort  involved  in  goal  determination,  barrier 
identification  and  service  plan  formulation.  No  specific  social  service  has  been 
provided. 

2  Direct  Provision, — Those  services  provided  directly  by  public  social  service 
agency  staff  from  agency  resources.  Focus  is  on  removing  barriers  to  enable  a 
primary  client  to  move  to  or  maintain  an  agreed-on  goal  state. 

3  Purchased  Service. — Services  which  are  paid  for  by  the  local  agency  but 
are  provided  by  another  agency.  Purchased  services  are  provided  through  con- 
tractual agreements  utilizing  Federal  matching  funds,  between  the  State/local 
agency  and  other  agencies  or  resources. 

4  Referral. — An  agency  service  which  refers  a  client  to  the  appropriate  com- 
munity resource (s)   which  can  meet  his  need. 

5  Service  Not  Available  from  Agency. — Service  requested  or  needed  by  client 
but  not  available  from  the  public  social  services  agency.  This  includes  services 
which  are  part  of  the  agency  program,  but  are  not  provided  due  to  inadequate 
agency  resources. 

6  Service  Not  Available  in  Community. — Service  requested  or  needed  by 
client  but  not  available  in  the  community  from  any  resource.  This  includes  serv- 
ices which  exist  in  the  community  but  are  unable  to  serve  the  client  at  that 
time,  such  as  a  nursing  home  which  is  full. 

7  Service  Not  Acceptable  to  Client. — The  client  exercises  the  right  not  to 
accept  services,  for  any  reason. 

Migrant  worker. — A  mgirant  worker  is  a  seasonal  worker  in  agriculture  or 
agriculturally  related  seasonal  industries  who  finds  jobs  by  moving  each  year  to 
one  or  more  work  locations  beyond  normal  commuting  distance  from  the  place 
he  calls  home.  Customarily,  he  returns  to  this  home  when  the  crop  season  is 
over  elsewhere.  The  migrant  worker  population  includes  family  dependents, 
some  or  all  of  whom  may  move  with  the  worker  for  at  least  part  of  the  season. 

Primary  client. — The  primary  client  is  any  individual  with  whom  a  specific 
goal  is  established  and  a  service  plan  is  developed.  A  primary  client  exists 
only  when  a  goal  has  been  defined  and  a  service  plan  to  reach  the  goal  has  been 
developed  with  the  primary  client's  involvement. 

Service  unit. — A  quantitative  expression  of  what  is  provided  or  purchased 
for  the  client  by  the  social  service  agency.  It  represents  an  output  of  agency 
effort. 
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Titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI.— Titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended 
which  authorize  the  social  services  components  provided  through  public  social 
service  agencies. 

Title :  Program 

I Aged   (OAA) 

IV-A Families  and  children  who  meet  State  defined  eligibility 

criteria    (AFDC),  and  WIN 

IV-B Traditional  child  welfare  services 

X Blind    (AB) 

XIV Disabled  individuals   (APTD) 

XVI Adults 

Unmarried  parent. — Unmarried  Parent  is  defined  as  an  individual  who  is  a 
parent  outside  of  legal  or  common-law  marriage.  The  following  are  individuals 
who  may  be  defined  as  unmarried  parents : 
an  expectant  unmarried  woman ; 

an  unmarried  mother  who  needs  help  with  problems  of  new  parenthood 
or  planning  for  her  own  future  or  the  child's  well-being ; 

a  formerly  married  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  a  child  but  is  not 
presently  married  to  the  father  of  this  child ; 

the  natural  father  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  irrespective  of  his 
legal  relationship  to  the  child  and/or  his  marriage  to  someone  other  than 
the  mother  of  his  child. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

CSA — Community  Services  Administration 

EPMS — Evaluation  and  Program  Monitoring  Subsystem 

PFP — Program  and  Financial  Plan 

SSIS — Social  Service  Information  Subsystem 

SRS — Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

WIN — Work  Incentive  Program 

DEFINITION    OF   SERVICES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  mandatory  and  optional  services  according  to  current 
Federal  regulations.  All  the  services  listed  as  mandatory  under  any  of  these 
Titles  must  be  provided  by  the  States.  In  addition,  the  States  may  provide  any 
approved  optional  services  in  their  State  plan. 

I.    X.    XIV,    XVI     (SERVICE   PROGRAMS   FOR   AGED,    BLIND,    OR    DISABLED) 

Mandatory  services 

Employment  Services 
Foster  Care  Services  for  Adults 
Health  Belated  Services 
Homemaker  Services 
Protective  Services  for  Adults 
Special  Services  for  the  Blind 

Optional  services 
Chore  Services 
Day  Care  Services  for  Adults 
Educational  Services 
Family  Planning  Services 
Home  Delivered  or  Congregate  Meals 

Home  Management  and  Other  Functional  Educational  Services 
Housing  Improvement  Services 
Legal  Services 
Social  Adjustment  Services 
Transportation  Services 

IV-A     (SERVICES    FOR    FAMILIES    AND    CHILDREN) 

Mandatory  services 

Child  Care  Services 
Educational  Services 
Employment  Services  (Non-WIN) 
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Family  Planning  Services 

Foster  Care  Services  for  Children 

Health-Related  Services 

Home  Management  and  other  Functional  Educational  Services 

Housing  Improvement  Services 

Protective  Services  for  Children 

Optional  services 

Developmental  Services 
Legal  Services 
Transportation  Services 
Additional  (on  approval  by  SRS) 

Xote. — Counseling  is  an  activity  which  can  occur  in  service  provision.  Though 
counseling  has  been  specified  in  several  of  the  following  social  services  definitions, 
it  can  be  provided  in  any  of  the  social  services. 

Child  care  services. — Care  of  a  child  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  but  less  than  24 
hours,  in  his  own  home  by  a  responsible  person,  or  outside  his  home  in  a  family 
day  care  home,  group  day  care  home,  or  day  care  center.  Such  care  must  be 
suitable  for  the  individual  child;  and  the  caretaker  relatives  must  be  involved 
in  the  selection  of  the  child  care  source  to  be  used  if  there  is  more  than  one 
source  available.  However,  when  there  is  only  one  source  available,  the  care- 
taker relatives  must  accept  it  unless  they  can  show  that  it  is  unsuitable  for 
their  child.  The  child  care  services  must  be  maintained  until  the  caretaker 
relatives  are  reasonably  able  to  make  other  satisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments. In  home  care  must  meet  State  agency  standards  that,  as  a  minimum, 
include  requirements  with  respect  to:  the  responsible  person's  age,  physical 
and  emotional  health,  and  capacity  and  available  time  to  care  properly  for 
children ;  minimum  and  maximum  hours  to  be  allowed  per  2-i  hour  day  for  such 
care ;  maximum  number  of  children  that  may  be  cared  for  in  the  home  at  any 
one  time :  and  proper  feeding  and  health  care  of  the  children.  Day  care  facilities 
used  for  the  care  of  children  must  be  licensed  by  the  State  or  approved  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  for  such  licensing.  Day  care  facilities  and  services  must  com- 
ply with  Federal  day  care  standards. 

Chore  services. — Performance  of  household  tasks,  essential  shopping,  simple 
household  repairs,  and  other  light  work  necessary  to  enable  an  individual  to 
remain  in  his  own  home  when,  because  of  frailty  or  other  conditions,  he  is  un- 
able to  perform  such  tasks  himself  and  they  do  not  require  the  services  of  a 
trained  homemaker  or  other  specialist. 

Day  care  services  for  adults. — Personal  care  during  the  day  is  a  protective 
setting  approved  by  the  State  agency,  which  also  promotes  the  individual's  social, 
health  and  emotional  well-being  through  opportunities  for  companionship,  self- 
education  and  other  satisfying  leisure  time  activities. 

Developmental  services. — Fostering  growth  and  development  of  individuals 
and  their  optimum  functioning  in  family  and  community  life  through  their 
participation  in  recreational  and  leisure  time  programs,  and  as  volunteers  in 
community  agencies  and  organizations  and,  with  respect  to  children,  participa- 
tion in  pre-school  programs  development  of  special  skills  and  talents  for  which 
they  have  outstanding  potential,  and  establishment  of  relationships  with  ap- 
propriate adult  role  models  where  such  models  are  lacking  in  the  child's  own 
family. 

Educational  services. — Helping  individuals  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
formal  education,  through  participation  in  literacy  training,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, or  education  leading  to  the  granting  of  a  general  education  diploma ;  and 
with  respect  to  a  child,  help  in  securing  educational  training  most  appropriate 
to  his  capacities,  from  available  community  resources  at  no  cost  to  the  agency. 

Employment  services  (non-WIN). — Enabling  appropriate  individuals  to  secure 
paid  employment  or  training  leading  to  such  employment,  through  vocational, 
educational,  social  and  psychological  diagnostic  assessments  to  determine  poten- 
tial for  job-training  or  employment :  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices as  defined  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  when  provided  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  the  State  agency  administering  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  ;  and  vocational  education  and  training  where  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  has  not  been  initiated  in  a  local  jurisdiction  or  is  inadequate  in  size 
and  scope  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  appropriate  individuals,  or  where  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  has  been  initiated  and  there  is  an  agreement  with  representa- 
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tires  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that  these  services  are  not  available  to 
all  recipients. 

Family  planning  services. — Social,  educational,  and  medical  services  to  enable 
individuals  to  limit  voluntarily  the  family  size  or  space  the  children,  and  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  incidence  of  births  out  of  wedlock.  Such  services  include 
printed  materials,  group  discussions  and  individual  interviews  which  provide 
information  about  and  discussion  of  family  planning :  medical  contraceptive 
services  and  supplies ;  and  help  in  utilizing  medical  and  educational  resources 
available  in  the  community.  The  acceptance  of  family  planning  services  shall 
be  voluntary  and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for,  or  receipt  of,  any 
other  service. 

Foster  rare,  services  for  children,  youths,  and  adults. — Providing  placement 
of  an  eligible  adult  in  a  substitute  home  or  other  setting  which  is  suitable  to 
his  needs  and  meets  standards  established  by  the  appropriate  State  of  local 
authority;  providing  placement  and  supervision  of  an  eligible  child  or  youth 
in  a  foster  family  home  or  other  appropriate  group  care  facility,  when  such 
placement  is  ordered  by  the  court.  Foster  care  facilities  used  for  care  of  chil- 
dren must  be  licensed  by  the  State  or  approved  as  meeting  the  standards  for 
such  licensing.  Activities  also  include  supervision  of  the  child,  youth  or  adult 
while  in  the  foster  care  setting  to  assure  appropriate  care ;  counseling  with  the 
individual  in  foster  care,  or  the  parent  or  other  responsible  relative  to  improve 
home  conditions  to  enable  the  individual  in  foster  care  to  return  to  his  own 
home,  if  desired,  as  soon  as  feasible ;  and  periodic  review  to  determine  continued 
appropriateness  of  the  placement. 

Health  related  services. — Enabling  individuals  to  attain  and  retain  as  favor- 
aide  a  condition  of  physical  and  mental  health  as  possible  through  diagnostic 
assessments  necessary  to  the  development  of  and  individual  service  plan  :  services 
of  qualified  professionals  who  are  expert  in  matters  of  child  behavior  problems, 
parent-child  conflict,  personal  or  family  dysfunctioning  and  marital  conflict: 
and  planning  with  the  family  or  individual,  or  other  appropriate  persons,  and 
the  provider  of  the  medical  or  remedial  care  and  services,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  medical  recommendations. 

Home  delivered  or  congregate  meals. — Preparation  and  delivery  of  at  least 
one  hot  meal  daily  to  an  individual  in  his  home  or  in  a  central  dining  facility. 

Home  management  and  other  functional  educational  services. — Learning  op- 
portunities directed  toward  the  improvement  of  daily  living,  including  formal 
or  informal  instruction  and  training  in  management  of  household  budgets,  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of  food,  nutrition,  consumer  educa- 
tion, family  life,  child  rearing,  and  health  maintenance. 

Homcmaker  services. — Care  of  individuals  in  their  own  homes,  and  helping 
individuals  and  caretaker  relative  to  overcome  specific  barriers  to  maintaining, 
strengthening,  and  safeguarding  their  functioning  in  the  home,  through  the 
services  of  a  trained  and  supervised  homemaker.  Such  service  must  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  recommended  standards  of  related  standard  setting  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Council  for  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Services. 

Housing  improvement  services. — Helping  individuals  to :  improve  landlord- 
tenant  relations;  identify  substandard  housing;  secure  correction  of  housing 
code  violations ;  obtain  or  retain  ownership  of  own  home ;  and  relocate  to  more 
suitable  housing.  Housing  and  relocation  costs,  including  construction,  renova- 
tion or  repair,  moving  of  individuals,  rent,  deposits,  and  home  purchase  may  not 
be  claimed  as  service  costs. 

Legal  services. — Providing  the  services  of  qualified  lawyers  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals with  legal  problems  primarily  of  a  civil  nature  that  do  not  involve  fee- 
generating  cases.  Matters  in  which  the  State  has  an  obligation  to  furnish  legal 
counsel  to  the  indigent,  such  as  in  certain  criminal  and  in  juvenile  cases,  are 
excluded. 

Protective  services  for  children,  youths,  and  adults. — Correcting  conditions 
which  cause  neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation  of  an  adult,  who  is  unable  to  protect 
or  care  for  himself  beeatise  of  age,  infirmity,  physical  or  mental  illness  or  handicap 
or  other  reason  by  making  available  as  appropriate  one  or  more  services  man- 
dated. Responding  to  complaints  of  neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation  of  a  child  or 
youth,  substantiating  the  evidence  of  such  neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation,  helping 
parents  recognize  the  causes  and  strengthening  parental  ability  to  provide  ac- 
ceptable care  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  taking  steps  to  remove  the  child  or  youth 
from  his  home  through  the  judicial  process. 
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Social  adjustment  services. — Fostering  optimum  functioning  of  individuals  in 
family  and  community  life  through  their  participation  in  recreational  and  leisure 
time  programs,  and  as  volunteers  in  community  agencies  and  organizations. 

Special  services  for  the  blind. — Helping  to  alleviate  the  handicapping  effects 
of  blindness  through  :  training  in  mobility,  personal  care,  home  management,  and 
communication  skills ;  special  aids  and  applicances ;  special  counseling  for  care- 
takers of  blind  children  and  adults;  and  help  in  securing  talking  book  machines. 

Transportation  services. — Making  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  travel  (with 
escort  service  if  necessary)  to  and  from  community  facilities  and  resources,  as 
part  of  a  service  plan. 

Representative  Con  able.  Is  there  any  thought  of  requiring  the  serv- 
ice to  be  approved,  before  it  qualifies  for  matching  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes ;  there  is  a  kind  of  prior  approval  process  now. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is  that  it  might  require  greater  refinement. 
The  State  needs  to  tell  us  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  that  needs  to  be 
within  the  constraints  of  the  law  and  our  policy. 

And  then  they  must  have  a  written  agreement  or  contract  with  agen- 
cies spelling  out  the  scope  of  work,  monitoring  procedures,  and  how 
they  will  determine  eligibility. 

So,  there  is  presumptive  information  that  wTe  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  What  we  have  to  do  is  improve  our  means  of  monitoring 
and  measuring  and  also  improve  our  requirements  on  their  defining 
what  they  are  going  to  do  and  why  and  what  product,  what  end.  result 
they  expect  as  a  result  of  that  activity. 

Representative  Conable.  I  have  been  asking  you,  what  can  you  do 
here  if  we  don't  do  something.  Maybe  I  am  drawing  an  unfair  conclu- 
sion here,  in  that  I  would  just  like  to  know  what  the  administration 
has  done  to  try  to  keep  this  program  under  some  form  of  control. 

We  have  had  explosive  growth.  I  can't  believe  that  you  have  been 
sitting  back  wringing  your  hands  waiting  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing. There  must  be  some  things  that  you  have  been  doing  to  concern 
vourself  with  this,  realizing  that  we  are  headed  for  real  bad  trouble  on 
it.  I  wonder,  could  you  put  on  the  record  what  you  have  done  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Conable,  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  this  morning  I  point  out 
four  things  that  we  have  done. 

Separation  of  services  from  the  income  maintenance  functions.  One 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  running  into  in  some  of  the  States,  of 
course,  is  that  the  income  functions,  the  determination  of  eligibility, 
the  money  payments  are  matchable  at  a  50-50  rate,  and  services  are 
matchable  at  75-25.  We  found  many  cases  where  they  were  combined, 
and  we  were  paying  an  awful  lot  of  administrative  costs  through  the 
services. 

The  States  are  now  required  to  separate  these  functions  specifically. 

A  program  and  financial  planning  system  was  set  up  to  evaluate 
some  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  and  show  some  of  the  adminis- 
trators and  legislators  within  the  States,  who  have  the  basic  respon- 
sibility, how  they  might  improve  on  some  of  these  things. 

The  management  information  system  was  designed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  States'  services  programs,  as  measured  against 
some  national  goals,  such  as  day  care  as  a  component  to  getting  people 
to  work. 

And  then  as  we  discussed  this  morning,  we  have  had  several  options 
as  far  as  revision  of  regulations.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say — and  Mr. 
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Card  well  can  confirm  or  deny  if  I  am  inaccurate — that  whatever  we 
can  do,  even  if  we  took  the  most  extreme  measure  which  may  subject 
us  to  litigation,  as  we  discussed  this  morning,  I  doubt  that  we  could 
save  very  much  more  than  maybe  a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  out  of  what  appears  to  be  a  4.9  or  a  5  billion  dollar  program. 

We  are  still  looking  at  a  big  sum  of  money.  And  I  doubt  very  much 
that  we  would  win  all  of  these,  even  looking  at  the  most  extreme  things 
that  might  be  done. 

Representative  Conable.  What  portion  of  the  States  have  adopted 
the  medicaid  formula,  the  optional  medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Yexemax.  50-50. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Most  of  the  big  States  have. 

Representative  Conable.  So  it  is  basically  a  50-50  division  you  get 
outside  of  the  social  service  area. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  All  except  one  or  two  have  adopted  it. 

I  might  say,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  Mr. 
Conable,  that  while  we  are  rightly  concerned  about  the  runaway  costs 
of  social  services,  I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
Congress  and  professionals  in  this  field  have  held  that  the  provision 
of  services  to  recipients  and  to  former  recipients,  and  to  persons  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  might  become  recipients,  is  another  means 
of  holding  down  the  rapid  rise  in  the  rolls. 

Representative  Conable.  Yes;  I  realize  this. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  And  it.  is  only  during  the  past  year  or  two  really  that 
this  process  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work.  And  it  should  be 
expected  that  we  would  make  some  errors  in  the  early  attempt  to  ad- 
minister such  a  program. 

Representative  Conable.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this  is  not 
as  alarming  a  development  as  it  might  be.  "We  are  focusing  on  the  neg- 
ative side  of  it  here,  because  we  are  concerned  about  where  we  are 
headed. 

We  have  great  fiscal  pressures.  We  have  obviously  a  need  to  overhaul 
our  welfare  system  generally.  And  this  is  one  manifestation  that  is 
easy  for  us  to  focus  on.  It  has  obviously  gotten  out  of  control.  And  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  very  good  justification 
for  giving  services  rather  than  money  with  respect  to  some  sorts  of 
problems  we  have. 

And  I  want  to  make  that  statement,  just  because  we  are  focusing 
on  the  negative  aspect  here  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't  some  positive 
aspects,  too. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  how  do  vou  know  that  you  are  buying  the 
services  that  keep  people  from  getting;  on  welfare  or  take  them  off? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Historically  we  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  evaluating 
and  measuring  the  impact  of  human  services.  This  is  a  concern  that 
has  developed  in  the  years  in  which  these  programs  have  been  ex- 
panding rapidly.  And  our  technology  isn't  very  good.  But  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  going  is  one  in  which  we  are  saying  to  the  State 
and  the  community,  "Define  those  barriers  that  you  want  to  remove 
that  would  enable  an  individual  either  to  move  into  emplovment  or 
self-support,  or  be  able  to  function  more  effectively  in  the  community, 
or  to  improve  his  condition  in  an  institutional  situation.  Tell  us  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  how  you  are  going  to  go  about  it.  and  then 
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report  to  us  on  how  they  are  progressing  and  how  they  are  measuring 
the  impact."  This  is  a  long  step  from  where  we  were  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  generally  held  as  a  national  policy,  not  just  within  the  admin- 
istration but  I  think  within  the  community,  that  certain  kinds  of 
services  ought  to  be  given  simply  because  they  are  right  and  they  are 
good  and  people  feel  good  about  them. 

We  moved  past  that,  but  our  technology  for  evaluating  and  meas- 
uring the  impact  of  human  service  systems  is  not  nearly  as  sophisti- 
cated as  our  measurements  in  some  of  the  physical  areas. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  truth  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  give 
babysitting  service  free  to  every  mother  with  three  children  earning 
less  than  $6,000,  if  she  starts  getting  $6,000  and  she  immediately  loses 
the  babysitting  service,  then  we  have  built  in  some  disincentives, 
haven't  we  ?  Isn't  this  one  of  the  big  problems  ? 

Mr.  Vexf.max.  That  is  the  big  problem  we  have  been  coming  to  gri]  s 
with  in  all  the  debates  over  II. R.  1,  the  so-called  notch  problems.  And 
we  have  tried  to  alleviate  this  problem  in  medicaid,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  work  incentive  program  and  job  training  and  others.  And  I  think 
day  care  is  another  very  similar  program  where,  as  income  increases, 
there  wouldn't  be  the  sudden  break,  particularly  at  the  high  level 
where  they  would  start  paving  in. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Housing  is  another,  food  stamps  is  another. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Of  course,  we  suggest  we  buy  out  food  stamps. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  For  the  record,  these  last  items  that  you  have 
suggested  for  administrative  controls,  planning,  evaluation,  and  man- 
agement, they  aren't  approved  or  operational  yet,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Some  of  them  are.  We  are  working  on  refinements  of 
them.  And  some  of  our  management  initiatives  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  with  an  appropriation  of  staff  and  authoriza- 
tion to  move  ahead  with  a  greater  fiscal  review  of  the  rising  expendi- 
tures in  public  assistance.  And  we  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  that 
staff  on  board  and  getting  it  trained. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  the  record  will  you  supply  the  exact  in- 
formation as  to  which,  of  these  is  now  operational  and  which  you  are  yet 
working  on. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

To  accomplish  these  initiatives,  the  Congress  has  approved  the  addition  of  427 
additional  people,  most  of  them  will  be  deployed  in  the  field.  Briefly,  the  follow- 
ing has  been  accomplished  to  date  : 

1.  The  initiatives  have  been  established  as  a  management  objective  for  the  De- 
partment and  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Agency.  Each  of  the  seven 
Federal  initiatives  outlined  in  the  HEW  Budget  for  FY-1973  has  been  established 
as  a  sub-objective  with  specific  responsibilities  assigned  for  each.  A  plan  of  action 
steps  has  been  established  and  is  being  monitored  on  a  weekly  basis. 

2.  Organizational  requirements,  position  descriptions  and  a  detailed  staffing 
plan  have  been  completed.  Hiring  is  underway.  Training  contracts  have  been 
awarded  and  orientation  programs  and  training  seminars  to  develop  and  sharpen 
specific  skills  are  being  formulated. 

3.  Fiscal  sanctions  will  be  employed  to  accomplish  a  more  vigorous  follow-up 
of  quality  control  on  maintenance  assistance.  Determinations,  based  on  statisti- 
cally sound  random  sampling  techniques,  of  ineligibility  and  overpayments  in  ex- 
cess of  allowable  tolerances  of  3%  and  5%,  respectively,  will  be  made.  Correspond- 
ing Federal  Financial  Participation  will  be  withheld  and  will  continue  to  be 
withheld  on  the  basis  of  these  semi-annual  determinations  until  a  State  has 
achieved  a  quality  control  system  which  operates  within  tolerances.  Proposed  new 
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regulations  detailing  this  more  vigorous  enforcement  should  be  released  in  the 
near  future. 

4.  To  institute  program  and  financial  review  of  maintenance  assistance  pay- 
ments not  covered  by  quality  control  systems  (i.e.,  emergency  assistance,  foster 
care,  etc.),  an  inventory  of  needs  and  priorities  has  been  made,  preparatory  to 
the  development  of  financial  review  guides.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the 
development  and  field  testing  of  these  guides  as  well  as  financial  review  guides  for 
other  program  areas.  These  guides  will  supplement  and  interpret  the  law  and 
regulations  in  order  to  assist  our  field  people  in  making  consistent  examination 
and  evaluation  of  the  State-administered  programs. 

5.  Preparatory  materials  for  the  development  of  financial  review  guides  in  the 
medical  assistance  program  are  also  on  schedule.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  program  and  financial  review  of  management  information  systems,  fiscal 
agency  contracts,  cost  allocation  methods,  duplicate  and  excessive  vendor  pay- 
ments, fee  schedules,  etc. 

6.  Development  work  on  cost  allocation  policy,  methods,  and  instructions  is 
progressing  monthly.  Review  of  State  cost  allocation  plans  is  underway  and  on 
schedule.  An  orientation  on  cost  allocation  policy  is  scheduled  for  field  financial 
people  next  month.  A  review  of  existing  audit  guidelines  and  instructions  is  being 
conducted  as  a  basis  for  revision  and  improvement.  These  are  the  first  steps  being 
taken  toward  intensive  cost  allocation  review  of  public  assistance  administration 
to  determine  that  Federal  matching  has  been  for  the  appropriate  percentage  and 
toward  actual  recovery  of  inappropriate  prior  claims. 

7.  The  first  withholding  of  Federal  Financial  Participation  has  occurred  just 
in  the  past  week  on  the  basis  of  decisions  by  the  Regional  Offices  on  grant  awards 
for  social  services,  Second  Quarter  FY-1973.  The  grant  awards  expected  by  the 
States  exceeded  $1.6  billion ;  the  Federal  government  has  withheld  .$!)00  million, 
pending  further  review.  At  this  early  stage  of  implementing  the  initiatives,  the 
judgments  of  the  SRS  Regional  Offices  were  based  on  fundamentals : 

(a)  Approved  State  plans  covering  all  expenditures  and  estimates  reported, 
and  being  in  effect  during  the  period  for  which  the  expenditures  or  estimate 
was  made. 

(b)  Submission  of  the  relevant  purchase-of -service  agreements  to  the  Regional 
Office  and  agreements  reviewed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Regional  Office. 

(c)  Retroactive  approvals  requested  on  dubious  and  questionable  bases  have 
been  delayed  until  STS  can  be  assured  that  the  States  have  properly  documented 
and  ordered,  or  provided  such  services  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  looked  at  some  of  the  State  plans  and  many 
of  them  are  so  general  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  don't  know  how 
the  money  is  being  spent.  There  are  virtually  no  cost  or  quantity  esti- 
mates in  the  State  plans.  They  do  not  even  discuss  approximate  break- 
downs of  expenditures,  or  who  is  going  to  provide  the  services. 

And  the  quarterly  reports  that  States  submit  to  get  reimbursements 
also  are  very  general. 

I  am  going  to  put  one  of  these  plans  in  the  record  at  this  point,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Conable.  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  single 
out  any  particular  State.  One  will  serve  to  show  the  general  nature  of 
most  of  the  plans. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

State  Plan — Services  fob  Families  and  Children 

title  iv-a  and  b,  social  security  act — section  1.  general  provisions 

1.1  Commitments 

(a)  The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  commits  itself  to  meet  and 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  "Subpart  A — Mandatory  Provisions"  of  the  Regula- 
tions, Part  220. 
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(b)  The  Department  commits  itself  to  progress  in  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  services  to  families  and  children  under  Title  IV-A  and  B  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(c)  The  Department  will  submit  progress  reports  as  may  be  specified  to  demon- 
strate implementation  of  the  State  plan  requirements  contained  in  Title  45,  Chap- 
ter II,  Part  220  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  which  it  is  committed  to 
fulfill ;  and  that  it  will  also  submit  budget  and  budget-related  materials  as  may 
be  specified. 

1.2  Plan  amendments 

The  State  plan  will  be  amended  whenever  necessary  to  reflect  a  material  change 
in  any  phase  of  State  law,  organization,  policy  or  agency  operations,  or  Federal 
law  or  policy,  and  the  addition  of  new  services  to  be  provided,  and  new  groups 
to  be  served. 

SECTION     2.    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

2.1  Single  organizational  unit 

(a)  There  is  established  within  the  single  State  agency,  a  single  organizational 
unit  at  the  State  level  and  also  at  the  local  level  to  provide  or  supervise  all  serv- 
ices to  families  and  children  included  in  the  State  Plan  for  Title  IV,  Parts  A  and 
B,  and  within  the  single  organizational  unit  the  same  subunits  will  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  service  policies  and  furnishing  services  for  both  AFDC  and 
OWS  cases. 

(b)  At  the  State  level 

(1)  The  single  organizational  unit  at  the  State  level  is  the  Division  of  Social 
Services  with  a  direct  reporting  relationship  to  the  Chief  of  Program  Planning 
(see  organizational  chart). 

(2)  The  title  of  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  unit  is  Director,  Division 
of  Social  Services  with  a  direct  reporting  relationship  to  the  Chief,  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Planning.  The  Division  Director's  responsibilities  include  planning,  orga- 
nizing and  directing  the  program  of  the  Division. 

(3)  Following  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  unit 

(a)  Program  and  policy  development  and  the  maintenance  of  policy  con- 
trol for  all  parts  of  the  service  program 

(b)  Program  supervision  and  consultation 

(c)  Staff  development  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Division  of  Staff 
Training  and  Development 

(d)  Program  evaluation 

(e)  Licensing  and  consultative  services   to  voluntary  and  public  child 
welfare  agencies 

(4)  Policy  is  developed  by  unit  staff  with  appropriate  consultation  with  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  and  local  staff.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
Advisory  Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  for  meaningful  participation  in 
policy  development  and  program  administration  including  the  furtherance  of 
recipient  participation  in  the  program  of  the  agency.  Whenever  possible  staff  rep- 
resentatives from  the  local  offices  review  and  comment  on  proposed  policy  in 
draft  form  before  it  is  released.  The  agency  is  state-administered  and  all  policies 
and  procedures  are  released  in  Manual  material  for  use  by  administrative,  sup- 
ervisory and  social  work  staff  at  the  area  office  level. 

(5)  Program  supervision  is  exercised  over  area  staff  through  periodic  visits 
and  case  review  by  program  specialists  from  the  unit.  The  specialists  have  the 
authority  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  area  staff  for  improve- 
ment in  program  implementation.  If  additional  authority  is  required  in  order  to 
assure  implementation,  recommendations  are  usually  channeled  through  agency 
consultants  to  the  Chief,  Program  Operations. 

(6)  There  are  no  services  other  than  medical  available  to  families  and  children 
located  outside  the  single  organizational  unit.  As  new  medical  policies  affecting 
families  and  children  are  being  developed  or  implemented  there  is  consultation 
and  participation  between  the  Division  of  Medical  Care  Standards  and  the 
Division  of  Social  Services. 

(7)  Organizational  Chart. 
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(c)  At  the  Local  Level 

(1)  The  agency  program  is  state-administered  through  27  Area  Offices.  The 
chief  administrative  officer  for  all  programs  at  the  local  level  is  the  Area  Ad- 
ministrator who  has  the  responsibility  to  see  that  all  programs  are  administered 
and  implemented  per  agency  policy.  The  Area  Administrator  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Chief,  Office  of  Program  Operations. 

(2)  Organizational  Chart  (same  as  above). 

2.2  Full-time  staff  for  services 

(a)  There  will  be  progress  made  toward  the  objective  of  relieving  staff  as- 
signed to  service  functions,  at  all  levels  of  agency  operations,  of  nonservice  func- 
tions of  determining  eligibility  for  financial  and  medical  assistance  and  provide 
financial  assistance. 

(b)  Present  planning  is  geared  toward  a  designation  by  7-1-69  of  full-time 
staff  for  services  to  children  and  families  and  full-time  eligibility  determination 
staff.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  full-time  service  staff  is  now  being  prepared.  The 
Manual  is  being  written  by  a  State  level  staff  and  reviewed  by  a  Committee 
representing  District  staff  and  other  Divisions  in  monthly  meetings.  New  job 
specifications  are  being  developed  or  the  full-time  service  and  eligibility  staffs. 
To  the  extent  possible,  staff  will  be  given  a  choice  of  assignment  either  to  service 
or  eligibility  functions. 

2.3  Advisory  committees 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  AFDC  and  CWS  Programs 

i(l)  An  advisory  committee  will  be  established  at  the  state  level. 

(2)   State  level 

(A)  a  12-member  State  Advisory  Committee  is  being  designated  and  will  meet 
four  times  a  year  to  assist  in  policy  development  and  program  administration. 
To  the  extent,  possible,  advice  will  be  sought  on  new  policies  before  they  are  put 
into  effect.  Minutes  will  be  kept  of  the  meetings  with  copies  to  all  members. 

(B)  The  Advisory  Committee  will  include  representatives  from  agencies  such 
as  State  Mental  Health  Department;  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
State  Health  Department ;  State  Department  of  Education  ;  a  Community  Action 
Agency  ;  a  representative  from  the  statutory  State  Advisory  Board  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Welfare ;  a  representative  from  a  Day  Care  Center  who 
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served  on  the  previous  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Day  Care  Services ;  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  United  Fund  Planning'  Agency;  and  at  least  one-third  or  4  persons 
who  are  either  recipients  of  assistance  and  services  or  their  representatives.  In 
selecting  representatives  of  other  State  agencies  or  organizations  the  head  of  the 
agency  will  be  asked  to  designate  someone  to  represent  the  Agency.  In  other 
instances,  the  Department  will  ask  for  a  specific  individual  from  the  agency 
knowing  of  that  individual's  background  and  interest  in  programs  of  services  to 
children  and  families.  Existing  client  groups,  representing  recipients  of  AFDC 
will  be  asked  to  select  representatives  for  membership  on  the  Committee. 

(C)  A  State  level  supervisor  will  be  assigned  responsibility  for  planning,  in 
consultation  with  the  Committee,  the  agenda  and  dates  of  Advisory  Committee 
meetings. 

(D)  Where  necessary,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  reimburse  recipients  for 
any  costs  associated  with  and  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

(E)  One  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  drawn  from  the  statutory 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  only  other  statewide  com- 
mittees are  the  State  Licensing  Board  which  is  responsible  for  licensing  child 
welfare  agencies  and  the  Medical  Services  Advisory  Council. 

.(F)  The  State  Committee  will  be  established  no  later  than  90  days  after  plan 
approval. 

(3)  Local  level 

(A)  Since  the  Department's  services  are  State  administered,  local  level  com- 
mittees are  not  required. 

(&)  Day  care  advisory  committee 

(1)  An  advisory  committee  on  day  care  services  will  be  established  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirement  in  Sec.  422(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  The  overall  advisory  committee  on  AFDC  and  CWS  will  also  function  as  the 
day  care  advisory  committee.  It  will  include  one-third  of  its  membership  drawn 
from  recipients  or  their  representatives  and  includes  representatives  of  agencies 
and  groups  concerned  with  day  care  or  related  services.  The  committee  will  advise 
the  State  agency  on  the  general  policy  involved  in  the  provision  of  day  care 
services. 

(3)  As  indicated  above,  one  committee  will  serve  as  the  advisory  committee  on 
AFDC  and  CWS  including  advising  on  day  care  services. 

(4)  Sec.  2.3(a)  (2)  (B)  for  composition  of  the  committee.  The  plan  for  select- 
ing recipients  assures  that  recipients  or  their  representatives  will  constitute  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership. 

2.4  Use  of  professional  staff 

(a)  Insofar  as  the  State  budget  permits,  there  will  be  adequate  numbers  and 
suitable  qualifications  for  personnel  drawn  from  social  work  and  other  appropri- 
ate disciplines  to  plan,  develop  and  supervise  services  and  to  provide  specialized 
services  to  families  and  children. 

(b)  Agency  Staffing  Pattern 

State  level  staff 

Title  and  Minimum  Qualifications  : 

Division  Director,  MSW  plus  5  years  experience ;  Assistant  Division  Director, 
MSW  plus  4  years  experience ;  Child  Welfare  Specialists,  MSW  plus  4  years 
experience ;  Welfare  Supervisors,  MSW  or  one  year  graduate  training  plus 
additional  experience ;  Psychologist,  Masters  degree  and  3  years  experience. 

District  and  county  staff 

Welfare  Supervisors  I-II-III-IV,  Range  from  AB  degree  plus  experience  to 
MSW  and  extensive  experience. 

Social  Workers  II-III-IV,  Range  from  AB  degree  to  one  year  graduate  training 
to  MSW. 

Homemakers,  8  grades  of  formal  education  plus  4  years  experience  in  home- 
making  or  child  rearing. 

Residential  Director,  Group  Home  for  Children,  High  school  graduate  plus  2 
years  experience'in  working  with  children. 

Housekeeper,  Group  Home  for  Children,  Sth  grade  education. 

(c)  There  is  an  adequate  system  of  career  development  and  progression  for 
professional  staff  and  it  is  expected  that  improvements  will  be  made  to  the 
system.  AB  degree  Social  Workers  with  experience  and  in-service  training  can 
progress  to  Welfare  Supervisors  I.  The  opportunities  for  MSW  staff  to  qualify  for 
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positions  with  more  pay  and  responsibility  are  almost  limitless  if  the  individual 
is  interested  and  demonstrates  his  abilities  through  responsible  job  performance, 
(d)  Professional  caseloads  or  workloads  during  fiscal  year  1969  approximate 
those  of  fiscal  year  1968.  As  indicated  earlier,  it  is  anticipated  that  personnel 
will  be  separated  July  1  into  full-time  service  and  full-time  eligibility  staff. 

Training  and  Use  of  Subprofessionals  and  Volunteers  CFR  Chapter  II  of 

Title  45,  Part  225.2 

professional 

For  Titles  I  (OAA  and  MAA),  IV  Parts  A  &  B  (AFDC  and  CWS),  V  (MCH 
and  CC),  X  (AB),  XIV  (AD),  and  XIX  (MA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

(a)  The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  will  provide  for  the  training 
and  effective  use  of  subprofessional  staff  as  community  service  aides  through 
full-time  or  part-time  employment  of  persons  of  low  income  and,  where  applica- 
ble, of  recipients  of  service  or  financial  assistance,  including : 

1.  such  methods  of  recruitment  and  selection  as  will  offer  opportunity  for  full- 
time  or  part-time  employment  of  persons  of  low  income  and  little  or  no  formal 
education,  including  employment  of  young  and  middle-aged  adults,  older  persons, 
and  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled,  and  in  the  case  of  a  State  Plan  under 
Titles  I,  IV  (Part  A),  X,  XIV,  or  XIX  of  recipients  of  public  assistance;  and 
will  provide  that  such  subprofessional  positions  are  subject  to  merit  system  re- 
quirements, except  where  special  exemption  is  approved  on  the  basis  of  a  State 
alternative  plan  for  recruitment  and  selection  among  the  disadvantaged  persons 
who  have  the  potential  ability  for  training  and  job  performance  to  help  assure 
achievement  of  program  objectives  ; 

2.  an  administrative  staffing  plan  to  include  the  range  of  service  personnel  of 
which  subprofessional  staff  are  an  integral  part; 

3.  a  career  service  plan  permitting  persons  to  enter  employment  at  the  sub- 
professional  level  and,  according  to  their  abilities,  through  work  experience, 
pre-service  and  in-service  training  and  educational  leave  with  pay,  progress  to 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility  and  reward ; 

4.  an  organized  training  program,  supervision  and  supportive  services  for  sub- 
professional  staff ; 

5.  annual  progressive  expansion  of  the  plan  to  assure  utilization  of  increasing 
numbers  of  subprofessional  staff  as  community  service  aides,  until  an  appropriate 
number  and  proportion  of  subprofessional  staff  to  professional  staff  are  achieved 
to  make  maximum  use  of  subprofessionals  in  program  operation. 

volunteers 

For  Titles  I  (OAA),  IV  Parts  A  &  B  (AFDC  and  CWS),  X  (AB),  XIV,  AD, 
and  XIX  (MA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

(a)  The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  will  provide  for  the  use  of 
non-paid  or  partially  paid  volunteers  in  providing  services  and  in  assisting  any 
advisory  committees  established  by  the  State  Agency  including: 

1.  designation  of  a  position  in  which  rests  responsibility  for  the  development, 
organization  and  administration  of  the  volunteer  program  and  for  coordination 
of  the  program  with  related  functions  ; 

2.  methods  of  recruitment  and  selection  which  will  assure  participation  of 
volunteers  of  all  income  levels  in  planning  capacities  and  service  provisions ; 

3.  a  program  for  organized  training  and  supervision  of  such  volunteers ; 

4.  meeting  the  costs  incident  to  volunteer  service  and  assuring  that  no  in- 
dividual shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  because  of  the  expenses 
involved  in  such  service ; 

5.  annual  progressive  expansion  of  the  number  of  volunteers  utilized  until 
the  volunteer  program  is  adequate  for  the  achievement  of  the  agency's  service 
goals. 

REPORTING 

(a)  The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  will  make  such  reports  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  SRS. 

2.7  Relationship  to  and  use  of  other  agencies 

(a)  There  will  be  maximum  utilization  of  and  coordination  with  other  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  agencies  providing  services  similar  or  related  to  the  services 
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provided  under  this  plan,  where  such  services  are  available  without  additional 
cost. 

(b)  The  State  agency  has  a  close  and  cooperative  working  relationship  with 
a  number  of  other  public  and  voluntary  agencies  and  related  organizations.  The 
objectives  include  providing  services  to  all  who  need  them  and  in  the  process 
making  the  best  utilization  of  manpower  and  avoiding  duplications  and  over- 
lapping. There  are  written  or  informal  working  agreements  with  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Mental  Health — with  special  reference  to  services 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  the  State  Health  Department,  OEO  sponsored 
agencies,  Governor's  Committee  on  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Correction,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  schools,  and  voluntary  child-placing 
and  child-caring  agencies.  Activities  which  are  coordinated  include  services  to 
delinquent  children,  foster  care  and  adoption  services,  services  to  mentally 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  children,  efforts  to  improve  the  diet  and 
health  of  clients  served,  and  other  activities. 

(c)  When  the  agency  purchases  services  under  Title  IV-A,  the  requirements 
of  4~>  CFR  226  will  be  met. 

(d)  When  the  agency  purchases  care  and  services,  the  decision  will  be  based 
on  a  determination  that  considered  the  following  factors :  required  program 
standards  will  be  met,  evaluation  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  with  which 
the  services  will  be  provided,  anticipation  of  the  costs  entailed,  and  criteria  for 
determining  that  purchase  is  appropriate  and  necessary. 

(e)  It  is  anticipated  that  the  following  types  of  service  will  be  purchased  for 
eligible  clients  wherever  available  and  wherever  such  services  are  not  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  agency ;  day  care,  homemaker  services,  foster  care,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  administered  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

2.8  Delivery  and  utilization  of  services 

The  agency  will  make  provision  for  on-going  assessment  and  necessary  adapta- 
tion to  achieve  organizational  patterns  and  simplified  administrative  procedures 
designed  to  assure  effective  delivery  and  utilization  of  services. 

2.9  Staff  development 

(a)  Staff  development  will  be  provided  on  a  continuing,  progressive  and  com- 
prehensive basis  for  all  staff  responsible  for  the  development  and  provision  of 
services. 

(b)  The  agency  has  an  overall  Staff  Development  Division  with  several  staff 
members  attached  to  the  State  level  staff  and  at  least  one  district  staff  develop- 
ment specialist  in  each  of  the  nine  administrative  districts.  A  program  for 
orientation,  in-serviee  training,  and  educational  leave  has  been  outlined  in  writ- 
ing and  is  in  effect.  There  are  monthly  meetings  of  the  State  Staff  Development 
Division  with  the  district  staff  development  specialists  focused  on  training 
methods  and  plans.  A  part  of  the  plan  includes  training  for  selected  staff  at 
out-of-state  seminars  and  institutes,  particularly  during  the  summer  months  as 
well  as  in-state  Institutes  designed  particularly  for  supervisors  and  selected 
groups  of  social  workers. 

Staff  development,  related  to  specific  programs  or  services  for  families  and 
children,  are  planned  and  coordinated  by  the  Division  of  Staff  Development 
and  the  single  organizational  unit  for  services  for  families  and  children.  A 
representative  from  the  state  level  staff  of  the  single  organizational  unit  attends 
scheduled  meetings  of  staff  development  pei-sonnel.  The  single  organizational  unit 
may  see  a  need  for  training  in  a  particular  service  such  as  delinquency,  foster 
care,  etc.,  and  bring  such  training  needs  to  the  Division  of  Staff  Development 
where  a  training  program  is  then  outlined  and  put  into  effect.  Specialists  in  the 
single  organizational  unit  often  serves  as  teacher  in  a  special  training  program 
in  the  field  of  their  particular  interest.  In  summary,  the  Staff  Development  Divi- 
sion is  responsible  for  overall  planning  and  direction  of  the  Staff  Development 
Program  for  the  entire  agency  although  Specialists  in  the  single  organizational 
unit  are  used  in  training  programs  and  may  initiate  a  request  for  a  special 
training  program. 

(c)  The  number  of  educational  leaves  will  be  increased  each  year  to  assure 
an  adequate  number  of  professional  staff  for  the  services  program  for  AFDC 
and  CWS. 

2.10  Appeals,  fair  hearings  and  grievances 

(a)  There  will  be  provision  for  appeals  and  fair  hearings,  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  grievances,  with  respect  to  the  services  programs  for  families  and  chil- 
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dren,  and  the  results  of  appeals  will  be  formally  recorded  and  made  available 
to  the  State  Advisory  Committee. 

(b)  An  agency-wide  fair  bearings  system  and  procedure  will  handle  all  ap- 
peals related  to  money  payments,  food  stamp,  medical  assistance,  and  violation 
of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  well  as  applicants  and  recipients  who  appeal  (1) 
denial  or  exclusion  from  a  service  program  under  AFDC  or  CWS,  (2)  failure 
to  take  account  of  recipient  choice  of  service,  or  (3)  determination  that  the  in- 
dividual must  participate  in  the  service  program.  All  applicants  and  recipients 
are  informed  of  their  right  to  appeal.  In  addition  to  discussion  of  these  rights 
by  the  social  worker,  printed  information  in  the  form  of  leaflets  will  be  made 
available  to  clients. 

The  Fair  Hearing  system  includes  fulltime  staff  designated  as  Appeals  Exam- 
iners and  a  State  Board  of  Review  that  meets  at  least  monthly  to  review  all 
of  the  facts  related  to  an  appeal  and  rendering  a  decision.  All  clients  are  in- 
formed of  their  right  to  appeal.  A  request  for  an  appeal  can  be  any  clear  oral 
or  written  expression  by  a  recipient  or  a  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
effect  that  he  wants  an  opportunity  to  present  his  case  to  the  Board  of  Review. 
The  Social  Worker  assists  the  claimant  in  preparing  for  the  hearing  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Supervisor  prepares  a  case  summary  for  use  by  the  Appeals 
Examiner.  The  Appeals  Examiner  has  three  specific  responsibilities :  notifying 
participants  of  the  hearing,  conducting  the  hearing,  and  writing  the  official  re- 
port of  the  hearing  and  presenting  it  to  the  Board  of  Review.  The  Board  of 
Review  renders  a  decision  on  every  appeal  and  the  client  is  notified  in  writing 
of  the  decision  reached. 

(c)  A  system  through  which  recipients  may  present  grievances  about  the 
operation  of  the  service  program  has  been  developed.  The  grievance  system  gen- 
erally follows  administrative  lines  with  the  recipient  being  informed  of  his 
right  to  carry  his  grievance  to  the  Commissioner's  Office  if  indicated.  At  least 
one  person  in  the  State  Office,  Division  of  Family  and  Children  Services  is  as- 
signed responsibility  for  handling  grievances  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved 
at  the  county  or  district  level.  Clients  are  informed  of  their  right  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  handling  grievances,  by  the  Social  Worker,  as  well  as  through  printed 
information  in  leaflet  form. 


(b)  Service 


Available  to 


How  obtained 


Service  plan AFDC  families  and  children. _  State  agency. 

Social   services  to  assist  all   appropriate    AFDC  families,  children  and  State  agency  and  from  other 

persons   to    achieve    employment    and        essential  persons.  agencies  without  cost, 
service. 

Child  care  services All  persons  for  whom  the  agency  State  agency  and  through  purchase 

has  required  training  and  em-  from  other  agencies  or  individuals, 
ployment  and  other  appropriate 
CWS  cases. 

Foster  care  services  under  title  IV  part  A..  AFDC  and  other  eligible  cases State  agency. 

Social   services  to  prevent  births  out  of    ADFC  cases,  potential  unmarried  Do. 
wedlock.                                                         parent  cases  and  other  individ- 
uals who  can  be  identified. 

Family  planning  services All  individuals  wishing  such  serv-  State  agency  including  title  19  and 

ices  —  AFDC  and  CWS.  without  cost  from  other  agencies. 

Services  to  meet  particular  needs  of  fami-    AFDC  and  CWS  cases State  agency  and  without  cost  from 

lies  and  children.  other  agencies. 

Protective  services  and  cooperation  with    Any  child  in  need State  agency  and  courts  as 

courts.  appropriate. 

Services  related  to  health  needs AFDC  and  CWS  cases State  agency. 


SECTION    3.    MANDATORY   SERVICES   APPLICABLE  TO  TITLE  IV,  PART   A 

3.1  General 

(a)  Responsibility  will  be  assumed  for  the  provision  of  services  to  all  appro- 
priate persons  receiving  aid  and  others  in  the  home  whose  needs  were  considered 
in  determining  eligibility  for  such  aid,  as  called  for  under  each  of  the  require- 
ments in  Sections  220.16-220-35  of  the  Regulations. 

3.2  Service  plan 

(a)  A  service  plan  will  be  developed  and  maintained  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
each  family  and  child  who  requires  service  in  accordance  with  all  the  conditions 
as  specified  in  the  Regulation. 
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(b)  All  service  cases  are  initiated  into  the  agency's  Data  Processing  System 
with  an  annual  review  date  built  into  the  system.  Lists  are  compiled  monthly  by 
the  Division  of  Data  Processing  of  cases  that  may  be  due  for  review,  thus  giving 
the  Supervisor  and  Administrator  the  needed  information  to  assure  that  any 
overdue  reviews  are  brought  up  to  date  promptly. 

3.3  Employment  objectives 

(a)  Services  will  be  provided  to  assist  all  appropriate  persons  to  achieve  em- 
ployment and  self  sufficiency.  Services  include  screening,  counseling,  medical 
services  and  referral. 

(b)  Priority  will  be  given  to  screening  the  entire  caseload  as  added  to  identify 
those  persons  who  are  immediately  referable  for  training  and  employment  and 
developing  service  plans  for  them.  All  existing  service  plans  under  previous  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  reviewed  to  assure  that  they  meet  this  objective. 

(c)  With  respect  to  employment  objectives,  the  service  plan  will  include  as  a 
minimum  : 

(1)  Identification  of  the  individual's  current  readiness  or  potential  for  employ- 
ment or  training. 

(2)  Determination  as  to  whether  individuals  are  appropriate  for  referral  to 
programs  offering  training  and  employment  services  and  referral  of  such  in- 
dividuals. 

(3)  General  and  specialized  diagnostic  assessment  of  health,  learning,  and 
other  limitations  that  prevent  involvement  in  employment  or  training. 

(4)  Action  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  training  and  employment  lead  to  sta- 
bility of  employment  in  jobs  which  take  full  advantage  of  the  individual's 
potential. 

(5)  Services  will  be  provided  as  necessary  to  deal  with  personal  and  family 
barriers  which  prevent  or  limit  individuals  in  their  use  of  training  and  in  their 
achievement  of  stable  employment. 

(6)  Provision  will  be  made  for  utilization  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  health,  vocational  and  other  education, 
including  special  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  rehabilitation  centers  and  work- 
shops, community  agencies,  neighborhood  centers  and  similar  organizations. 

3.!f  Child  care  services 

(a)  Child  care  services  suitable  for  the  individual  child  will  be  available  or 
provided  to  all  persons  referred  to  and  enrolled  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
and  to  other  persons  for  whom  the  agency  has  required  training  or  employment. 

(b)  Child  care  services  including  in-home  and  out-of-home  care  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  or  purchased  from  other  agencies  or  individuals. 

(c)  Parents  will  be  consulted  and  will  participate  in  selecting  the  care  chosen 
for  the  individual  child.  In  some  areas,  the  choice  of  types  of  care  will  be  limited, 
but  parent  preference  will  be  discussed  wherever  different  types  of  care  can  be 
provided. 

(d)  It  is  the  agency's  policy  to  maintain  child  care  services  until  the  person 
is  reasonably  able  to  make  other  satisfactory  child  care  arrangements.  The 
child  can  be  maintained  in  agency  approved  in-home  care  or  approved  family 
day  care  homes,  or  licensed  day  care  centers.  In  the  event  that  the  parent  no 
longer  qualifies  for  financing  through  WIN  or  other  AFDC  programs,  federal 
child  welfare  services  funds  may  be  used  for  out-of-home  care.  The  agency  will 
continue  the  indicated  social  services  as  well  as  financing  as  long  as  needed. 

(e)  The  agency,  through  its  Day  Care  Specialists,  is  working  closely  with  any 
group  or  individual  who  is  interested  in  developing  day  care  centers.  Local  staff 
is  being  encouraged  to  expand  family  day  care  resources  including  the  use  of 
homes  of  AFDC  mothers  as  family  day  care  homes.  The  number  of  licensed  day 
care  centers  is  growing  as  well  as  the  number  of  approved  family  day  care 
homes. 

(f)  Standards : 

(1)  All  child  care  services  will  meet  the  standards  for  in-home  and  out-of- 
home  care  specified  in  the  Regulations. 

(2)  Homemaker  service  under  agency  auspice*  is  reasonably  in  accord 
with  recommended  standards  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

(3)  The  agency  has  established  standards  for  approving  child  care  pro- 
vided by  relatives,  friends,  or  neighbors  that,  as  a  minimum,  cover  age, 
physical  and  emotional  health,  capacity  and  time  of  the  caretaker  to  provide 
adequate  care,  hours  of  care ;  maximum  number  of  children  to  be  cared  for ; 
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feeding,  and  health  care  of  the  children.  These  standards  are  in  writing  and 
are  available  for  review  in  the  offices  of  the  State  agency. 

(4)  Day  care  services  are  in  compliance  with  the  "Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements"  (45CFR  Part  71)  and  the  requirements  of  Section 
442(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,   (Section  220.56  of  the  Regulations). 

(5)  Day  care  facilities  used  for  the  care  of  children  are  licensed  by  the 
State  or  approved  as  meeting  the  standards  for  such  licensing. 

3.5  Foster  care  services 

Since  February  1963,  services  have  been  provided  and  will  be  continued  for 
children  receiving  aid  in  the  form  of  foster  care  under  Title  IV,  Part  A,  to  : 

(a)  Assure  placement  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  each  child. 

(b)  Assure  that  the  child  receives  proper  care  in  such  placement. 

(c)  Determine  continued  appropriateness  of  and  need  for  placement  through 
periodic  reviews,  at  least  annually. 

(d)  Improve  the  conditions  in  the  home  from  which  the  child  was  removed 
so  that  the  child  may  be  returned  to  his  own  home,  or  otherwise  plan  for  the 
placement  of  the  child  in  the  home  of  other  relatives,  adoptive  home  or  continued 
foster  care,  as  appropriate. 

(e)  Work  with  other  public  agencies  that  have  responsibility  for  the  place- 
ment and  care  of  any  such  children  to  assure  that  these  agencies  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  in  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration  of  AFDC. 

3.6  Prevention  or  reduction  of  births  out-of-wedlock 

(a)  A  program  will  be  established  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  incidence  of  births 
out  of  wedlock  and  to  otherwise  strengthen  family  life. 

(b)  The  program  will  be  extended  progressively  to  all  appropriate  adults  and 
youth,  with  initial  priority  for  mothers  who  have  had  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock within  the  two  preceding  years  or  who  are  currently  pregnant  out  of  wed- 
lock and  for  youths  living  in  conditions  immediately  conducive  to  births  out  of 
wedlock.  Through  revised  Manual  material  and  staff  development,  social  workers 
will  be  encouraged  to  review  existing  caseloads  with  the  above  priorities  in  mind 
as  well  as  reach  out  to  schools,  physicians,  community  action  agencies  or  any 
other  referral  source  to  help  identify  youths  living  in  conditions  immediately 
conducive  to  births  out  of  wedlock. 

(c)  Services  will  be  provided  to  fathers  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

3.7  Family  planning  services 

(a)  Family  planning  services,  social,  rnedieal  and  educational,  will  be  offered 
and  provided  to  those  individuals  wishing  such  services. 

(b)  The  services  offered  and  provided  will  include  counseling,  education,  re- 
ferral to  family  planning  clinics  or  physicians  and  purchase  of  medical  contracep- 
tive services  (diagnosis,  treatment,  supplies  and  follow-up). 

(c)  These  services  will  be  available  without  regard  to  marital  status,  age  or 
parenthood. 

(d)  Individuals  will  be  assured  choice  of  method. 

(e)  Arrangements  have  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made  with  various 
medical  resources  so  that  individuals  can  be  assured  choice  of  source  of  service. 

(f )  Acceptance  of  any  services  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  does  not  constitute  a  pre-requisite  or  impedient  nor  affect  in  any  other 
way  eligibility  for  the  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  aid  under  the  plan. 

(g)  Medical  services  will  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
other  State  programs  providing  medical  services  for  family  planning,  such  as 
maternal  and  child  health  services. 

3.8  Services  to  meet  particular  needs  of  families  and  children 

Services  will  be  provided  to  families  and  children  as  follows  : 

(a)  Assist  children  to  obtain  education  in  accordance  with  their  capacities. 
The  services  provided  will  include  counseling,  use  of  all  available  resources  and 
referral  to  other  agencies. 

(b)  Improve  family  living  through  assisting  parents  to  overcome  homemaking 
and  housing  problems.  The  services  provided  will  include  counseling,  homemaker 
services,  referral  to  other  agencies  such  as  public  housing,  home  demonstration 
agents  and  county  agricultural  offices. 

(c)  Assist  in  reuniting  families.  The  services  provided  will  include  counseling 
and  referral  to  other  agencies  such  as  voluntary  family  service. 
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(d)  Assist  parents  iu  money  management,  including  consumer  education.  The 
services  provided  will  include  counseling  by  agency  social  work  staff,  referral  to 
any  other  agency  or  groups  providing  such  service  on  an  individual  group  basis 
and  community  organization  efforts  directed  toward  providing  additional  services 
in  these  areas. 

(e)  Assist  parents  in  child  rearing.  The  services  provided  include  counseling 
and  education  by  agency  social  workers,  homemaker  service,  and  referral  to  other 
agencies  or  community  resources  where  available. 

(f )  Offer  education  for  family  living.  The  services  provided  include  counsel- 
ing by  agency  social  workers  and  referral  to  other  agencies  or  community  re- 
sources where  available. 

(g)  Evaluate  the  need  for,  and  in  appropriate  cases  provide  for  protective  and 
vendor  payments  and  related  services,  including  homemaker  services  where  ap- 
propriate. 

3.9  Protective  services  and  cooperation  ivith  courts 

(a)  Protective  services  will  be  provided  to  children  receiving  aid  who  are 
found  to  be  in  danger  of  or  subject  to  neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation. 

(b)  The  agency  has  had  a  statewide  protective  services  program  for  many 
years  for  AFDC  as  well  as  non-AFDC  cases.  Generally,  the  agency's  services  are 
known  to  referral  sources  such  as  schools,  neighbors,  courts,  physicians,  etc.  If 
agency  social  services  do  not  bring  the  desired  improvement,  referral  is  made, 
usually  through  the  county  prosecuting  attorney,  to  the  juvenile  court.  Agency 
.staff  also  serve  most  juvenile  courts  as  probation  officers  so  there  is  a  direct  chan- 
nel and  close  working  relationship  between  the  agency  and  the  court. 

(c)  The  criteria  used  for  referral  to  juvenile  courts  : 

(1)  When  neglect  is  present,  the  parents  refuse  the  agency's  offer  of 
service  and  court  authority  is  necessary  to  provide  the  needed  service ; 

(2)  When  abuse  or  neglect  is  present,  the  parents  are  unable  and/or  un- 
willing to  use  service  to  improve  the  standard  of  child  care  and  the  child's 
best  interests  will  be  served  through  removal  and  placement  with  relatives 
or  in  foster  care ;  and 

(3)  When  a  child  has  been  physically  abandoned  and  emergency  foster 
care  is  needed. 

The  above  criteria  are  in  effect  for  all  parents  and  children. 

(d)  As  indicated  in  (b)  above,  there  is  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  juvenile  courts,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agency  staff  by  virtue  of  the 
agency's  statutory  responsibility  to  provide  services  to  the  juvenile  courts. 

3.10  Services  related  to  health  needs 

(a)  The  agency  will  provide  services  to  families  and  children  with  health 
needs  through  identifying  needs  for  preventive  and  remedial  medical  services ; 
locating  organizations  or  individuals  who  are  willing  to  provide  quality  serv- 
ices on  a  dignified  basis  and  helping  to  solve  any  problems  which  may  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  needed  medical  services  and  from  making  optimum  use 
of  the  services  available. 

(b)  The  agency  has  an  extensive  program  of  medical  services  through  the 
Title  XIX  program.  All  recipients  of  AFDC  and  children  in  foster  care  or  agency 
legal  custody  qualify  for  a  wide  range  of  preventive  and  remedial  services. 
Clients  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  doctor  or  other  medical  vendor. 
Recipients  are  informed  of  their  right  to  such  services  at  the  point  they  are 
approved  for  financial  assistance.  The  Social  Worker  follows  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  medical  needs  and  availability  of  services  on  subsequent  contracts. 
Optimum  use  will  also  be  made  of  services  available  through  voluntary  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  other  state  programs  including  crippled  children's  services, 
.State  Mental  Health  and  other  State  Health  Programs.  A  part  of  each  Social 
Worker's  training  involves  becoming  familiar  with  and  use  of  community  re- 
sources including  medical. 

3.12  Wo?'k  incentive  program 

(a)   Effective  Date  of  Program— October  1, 1968 

(1)  October  1,  1968  was  the  effective  date  that  referrals  were  begun  to 
the  Manpower  Agency  operating  a  Work  Incentive  Program  under  Title  IV, 
part  C  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Legislation  was  introduced  and  passed  in  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  September  1968,  to  permit  the  State's  participation  in  the  Work 
Incentive  Program. 
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( b )  Persons  to  be  Referred 

(1)  Prompt  referrals  will  be  made  of  each  appropriate  individual  age  16 
or  over,  specified  in  the  Regulations,  who  is  receiving  AFDC  or  who  lives 
in  the  same  household  as  an  AFDC  recipient  and  whose  needs  are  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  assistance  payment.  Prompt  referral  will 
be  made  of  any  other  individual  receiving  aid  under  the  program  who  is 
not  appropriate  under  the  State's  criteria  of  appropriate  individuals,  but 
who  requests  such  referral,  unless  participation  is  determined  to  be  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  such  individuals  or  the  family,  according  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  State. 

(2)  The  following  groups  of  persons  served  under  the  State's  AFDC  plan, 
if  appropriate,  will  be  referred  to  the  program  if  their  needs  are  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  assistance  payment. 

(a)  All  new  and  active  AFDCU  unemployed  fathers. 

(b)  All  new  and  active  AFDC  cases  in  which  an  unemployed  employable 
stepfather  has  been  included  as  an  essential  person  or  caretaker  relative. 
The  stepfather  must  be  married  to  the  mother  of  the  AFDC  children. 

(c)  All  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  AFDCU  or  AFDC  payment,  who  are  not  in  school  or  train- 
ing and  for  whom  there  are  no  educational  plans  to  be  implemented  within 
the  next  three  months. 

(e)  AFDC  mothers  and  other  caretaker  relatives  and  essential  persons 
who  volunteer  and  have  been  participating  in  a  Title  Y,  Work  Experience 
and  Training  Program. 

(f)  Mothers,  caretaker  relatives,  and  essential  persons  who  volunteer. 
Prompt  referral  will  be  made  of  the  groups  and  individuals  indicated  above. 

Administrative   and   supervisory   controls   will   be   established   to   assure   such 
prompt  referral  to  the  Manpower  Agency. 

(3)  The  State  does  not  elect  at  this  time  to  set  up  as  mandatory  refer- 
rals additional  groups  of  persons  receiving  AFDC. 

(4)  See  (2)  above. 

(5)  Referral  of  a  person  who  volunteers  will  be  refused  if  the  social  work- 
er during  the  social  study  or  a  period  of  counseling  determines  that  partici- 
pation is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the  individual's  family 
because  of : 

(a)  Illness,  incapacity,  or  advanced  age  : 

(b)  so  remote  from  any  project  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program  that 
he  cannot  effectively  participate  therein  ; 

(c)  who  is  a  child  attending  school  full-time  ; 

(d)  whose  presence  in  the  home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis  is 
required  because  of  the  illness  or  incapacity  of  another  member  of  the  house- 
hold ; 

(e)  whose  presence  in  the  home  is  required  because  adequate  child  care 
services  cannot  be  furnished. 

(c)  Persons  not  to  be  Referred 

(1)  No  referral  will  be  made  of  a  person 

(a)  with  illness,  incapacity,  or  advanced  age  : 

(b)  so  remote  from  any  project  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program  that 
he  cannot  effectively  participate  therein  : 

(c)  who  is  a  child  attending  school  full-time : 

(d)  whose  presence  in  the  home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis  is  re- 
quired because  of  the  illness  or  incapacity  of  another  member  of  the  house- 
hold; 

(e)  whose  presence  in  the  home  is  required  because  adequate  child  care 
services  cannot  be  furnished. 

(2)  The  above  exceptions  to  referral  are  clearly  outlined  in  the  social 
worker's  manual.  Supervisory  and  administrative  review  will  assure  that 
these  requirements  are  carried  out. 

(d)  Referral  Procedures 

(1)  Appropriate  individuals  will  continue  to  be  referred  in  areas  where 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  is  in  operation  regardless  of  the  unavailability 
at  the  time  of  project  activities  to  which  the  individuals  can  be  assigned. 

(2)  All  persons  referred  to  the  Work  Incentive  Program  will  be  pro- 
vided a  pre-referral  medical  examination  to  determine  the  individual's  con- 
dition for  participating  in  work  and  training  activities  unless  adequate  in- 
formation   for    this    purpose    is    already    available.    Medical    appliances, 
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prosthetic  devices,  physical  therapy,  speech  therapy,  hearing  aids,  rehabilita- 
tive surgery,  psychotherapy,  and  other  remedial  or  rehabilitation  services 
are  available  under  the  State's  medical  assistance  plans.  Other  resources 
such  as  those  provided  by  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are  available 
without  cost. 

(3)  There  will  be  advance  planning  with  each  individual  concerning  his 
participation  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program  and  he  will  receive  written 
notification  of  his  referral  and  of  his  right  to  fair  hearing  before  the  State 
agency  as  to  his  appropriateness  for  referral,  amount  of  payments,  or  denial 
of  assistance  should  he  refuse  to  participate.  The  social  worker  counsels  with 
each  individual  referred  to  help  him  understand  and  accept  what  is  expected 
of  him.  Referral  procedures  are  clearly  outlined  in  the  Manual  used  by  the 
social  worker.  Staff  training,  supervision  and  administrative  review  assures 
that  such  planning  will  take  place  before  referral. 

(4)  Referrals  of  appropriate  persons  to  the  program  will  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  the  individual  has  been  determined  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  referral  and  has  been  directed  to  appear  in  person  at  an  office  of  the  Man- 
power Agency  when  notified,  as  provided  in  220.35  (a)  (III)  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

(5)  A  procedure  will  be  established  to  follow  up  with  the  referred  client  to 
help  him  keep  his  appointment  with  the  Manpower  Agency. 

(3)  Order  of  Referral:  Determination  as  to  whether  individuals  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Manpower  Agency  will  be  made  in  the  following  order  of  priority  : 

(1)  Unemployed  fathers  who  are  participating  in  a  Work  Experience  and 
Training  Program  under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  have 
participated  in  a  Community  Work  and  Training  Program  under  section  409 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Other  unemployed  fathers. 

(3)  Mothers  and  other  caretaker  relatives  and  essential  persons  who 
volunteer  and  are  participating  in  a  Title  V  Work  Experience  and  Training 
Program  or  have  participated  in  a  Community  Work  and  Training  Program. 

(4)  Dependent  children  and  essential  persons  age  16  or  over  who  are  not 
in  school,  at  work,  or  in  training,  and  for  whom  there  are  no  educational 
plans  under  consideration  for  implementation  within  the  next  three  months. 

(5)  Mothers  and  others  who  volunteer  but  are  not  currently  involved  in 
a  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program  and  who  have  no  preschool 
children. 

(6)  Mothers  and  others  who  volunteer  and  have  preschool  children. 

(f)  Referral  Within  30  Days  for  Unemployed  Father 

Referral  of  such  fathers  who  are  appropriate  will  be  made  to  the  Manpower 
Agency  for  participation  in  a  Work  Incentive  Program  where  such  programs 
exist  within  30  days  of  their  receipt  of  public  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
dependent  children. 

( g )  Xo  I )enial  of  AFDC  Because  of  WIX 

AFDC  will  not  be  denied  because  of  referral  of  an  individual  to  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  or  because  of  his  participation  in  a  project  under  a  program 
of  institutional  and  work  experience  training  or  of  special  work  projects  under 
Part  C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
(h)   Refusal  to  Participate 

(1)  If  and  for  so  long  as  an  appropriate  individual  who  has  been  referred 
to  the  program  refuses  without  good  cause  as  determined  by  the  Manpower 
Agency  to  participate  in  the  program  or  to  accept  a  bona  fide  offer  of 
employment  in  which  he  is  able  to  engage,  the  State  will  take  the  following 
actions : 

(A)  If  the  individual  is  a  relative  receiving  AFDC,  his  needs  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  family's  need  for  assistance:  and 
assistance  in  the  form  of  protective  or  vendor  payments  or  of  foster  care 
will  be  made. 

(B)  If  the  individual  is  the  only  dependent  child  in  the  family,  assistance 
for  the  family  will  be  denied. 

(C)  If  the  individual  is  one  of  several  dependent,  children  in  the  family, 
assistance  for  such  child  will  be  denied  and  his  needs  will  not  be  taken  into 
account   in   determining  the  family's  need  for  assistance. 

(D)  If  the  individual  is  not  a  recipient  (that  is,  not  in  the  recipient  count) 
his  needs  will  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  family's  need 
for  assistance. 
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(E)  If  the  individual  is  from  a  group  not  designated  as  appropriate  but 
has  volunteered  for  participation  in  the  program,  none  of  the  penalties  for 
discontinuance  without  good  cause  in  the  program  are  applicable  to  him 
and  his  family. 

(2)  Each  appropriate  individual  refusing  to  participate  in  the  program 
without  good  cause  will  be  provided  counseling  or  other  services  by  the 
State  for  a  period  of  60  days  to  persuade  him  to  participate  in  the  program 
or  take  employment  in  which  he  is  able  to  engage.  The  social  worker  will 
counsel  with  the  participant  to  determine  the  reason (s)  for  the  participant's 
refusal.  A  plan  of  action  will  be  developed  by  the  social  worker  and  partici- 
pant. A  narrative  describing  this  plan  will  be  filed  in  the  case  record.  It  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker  to  use  any  and  all  services  available 
in  both  the  agency  and  in  the  community  in  evaluating  and  alleviating  the 
problem  or  problems  that  have  prevented  the  participant  from  accepting 
enrollment. 

(3)  Penalties  for  not  participating  in  the  program  will  be  deferred  for 
60  days  during  which  counseling  and  other  services  are  provided ;  except 
that  the  relative  described  under  220.35(a)  (6)  (i)  (a)  of  the  Regulations 
will  receive  assistance  in  the  form  of  protective  or  vendor  payments  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  family. 

(4)  In  the  event  an  individual  who  has  been  referred  to  the  Work  In- 
centive Program  refuses  to  accept  employment  which  is  offered  to  him  by  an 
employer  whether  directly  or  through  the  employment  service  or  the  welfare 
agency,  the  determination  as  to  whether  the  offer  was  bona  fide  or  there  was 
good  cause  to  refuse  the  offer  will  be  made  only  by  the  Manpower  Agency 
conducting  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (after  providing  opportunity  for 
fair  hearing)  and  will  be  binding  on  the  welfare  agency. 

(i)  Income  Disregard  and  Supplemental  Assistance — In  determining  need  for 
assistance : 

(1)  the  $30  monthly  incentive  payment  made  by  the  Manpower  Agency 
to  participants  in  a  program  of  institutional  and  work  experience  training 
will  be  disregarded ; 

(2)  wages  paid  to  an  individual  for  his  employment  or  participation  in  a 
special  work  project  will  be  supplemental  to  provide  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  assistance  payment  he  would  have  received  had  he  not  been  in  the 
program,  plus  20  percent  of  his  gross  earnings  from  the  special  work  project ; 
and  that  net  earnings  (as  defined  in  the  regulations)  will  be  used  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  income  of  the  individual  employed  in  a  special  work 
project  will  be  supplemented  by  an  assistance  payment ; 

(3)  the  incentive  payments  or  wages  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  need  of  any  other  individual. 

(j)  Payment  of  Work-Related  Expenses 

Additional  expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  an  individual's  participation  in 
a  program  of  institutional  and  work  experience  training  will  be  paid  to  the 
family  by  the  agency. 

(k)  Non-Federal  Contribution 

A  non-Federal  contribution  to  the  Manpower  Agency  of  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  Work  Incentive  Program  will  be  arranged  for  by  the 
State  agency. 

(I)   Joint  Planning  with  Manpower  Agency 

There  will  be  joint  planning  between  the  State  agency  and  the  Manpower  Agency 
on  projects,  project  costs,  in-kind  resources  including  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  for  purposes  of  the  non-Federal  contribution,  and  for  developing 
methods  of  exchange  of  information  concerning  wage  rates  and  earnings. 

The  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  been  designated  as  WIN 
Coordinator  to  participate  in  joint  planning  between  the  State  Agency  and  the 
Manpower  Agency. 

(m)  Payments  to  Manpower  Agency  for  Special  Work  Projects 

(1)  The  State  agency  will  make  monthly  payments  into  the  accounts  estab- 
lished by  the  Manpower  Agency  for  participants  in  special  work  projects  equal  to 
the  money  payment  which  would  otherwise  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family,  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  individual's  gross  earnings,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

(2)  The  State  agency  will  arrange  for  the  return  of  unexpended  payments 
from  the  Manpower  Agency  for  special  work  projects,  and  that  fiscal  adjustments 
will  be  made  for  the  return  of  such  overpayments  at  proper  periods. 
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(n)   Prompt  Attention  to  Recipients  Discontinuing  Program  for  Good  Cause 

The  State  agency  will  promptly  restore  the  assistance  payment  or  make  other 

necessary  payment  adjustment  for  individuals  who  have  been  referred  back  to 

the  State  by  the  Manpower  Agency  as  having  good  cause  for  not  continuing  in 

a  training  plan  or  a  job  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program. 

SECTION  4.  MANDATORY  SERVICES  APPLICABLE  TO  TITLE  IV,  PART  B 

Jf.l  Extension  of  child  welfare  services 

Each  year  there  will  be  progressive  extension  of  child  welfare  services  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  dimensions  so  that  such  services  will  be  available  in  all 
political  subdivisions  for  all  children  in  need  of  them  by  July  1,  1975 : 

(a)  covering  additional  political  subdivisions, 

(b)  reaching  additional  children  in  need  of  services, 

(c)  expanding  the  range  of  services  provided,  and 

(d)  improving  the  quality  of  services  through  additional  trained  child  welfare 
personnel. 

Jf.2  Priorities  in  extension 

As  a  basis  for  giving  priority  in  extending  the  provision  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices to  communities  with  the  greatest  need  for  such  services,  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  and  objective  method  for  assessing  this  need,  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  relative  financial  need. 
413  Minimum  services 

In  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  there  are  available,  as  a  minimum,  child 
welfare  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes  and  the  provision  of  foster  care 
of  children.  Many  other  child  welfare  services  are  also  available  on  a  statewide 
basis. 
JfJt  Case  plan 

A  case  plan  will  be  developed  for  each  child  accepted  for  child  welfare  services 
which  will  include  diagnostic  evaluation  and  plan  for  treatment,  and  each  case 
plan  will  be  periodically  reviewed. 

4.5  Nondiscrimination  {other  than  racial) 

Child  welfare  services  will  be  available  on  the  basis  of  need  for  services  and 
shall  not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  legal  residence,  social  status  or 
religion. 

4.6  Not  limited  to  AFDC 

Child  welfare  services  will  not  be  limited  to  AFDC  cases. 

SECTION  5.  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  TITLE  IV,  PARTS  A  AND  B,  AS 

INDICATED 

5.1  Community  Planning  (Applicable  to  IV-A  and  B) 

(a)  State  and  local  leadership  will  be  developed  for  participation  in  those  com- 
munity affairs  which  will  result  in  the  development  of  community  resources 
necessary  to  achieve  the  program  objectives  of  Title  IV,  parts  A  and  B. 

(b)  Staff  at  all  levels,  particularly  District  Welfare  Administrators  and  County 
Directors  at  the  local  level,  and  most  State  level  staff  are  encouraged  and  do 
participate  in  community  planning  efforts  with  a  number  of  individuals  assum- 
ing leadership  roles.  Whenever  the  budget  permits,  the  agency  expects  to  add 
specialized  fulltime  community  planning  staff. 

5.2  Reports  and  evaluations  {applicable  to  IV-A  and  B) 

The  State  agency  will  furnish  all  reports  and  evaluations  as  may  be  specified 
showing  the  scope,  results  and  costs  of  services  for  families  and  children. 

5.3  Implementation — Local  agencies  and  service  contractors  (applicable  to  IV- 

A  and  B ) 

(a)  The  State  agency  will  have  methods  for  assuring  that  local  public  welfare 
agencies  are  meeting  the  plan  requirements.  Periodic  review  will  be  made  by 
State  and  district  level  staff  to  assure  that  plan  requirements  are  being  met. 

(b)  The  State  agency  will  have  methods  for  monitoring  local  agencies  and 
service  contractors  from  whom  services  are  purchased  to  insure  that  plan  re- 
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quirements  are  being  met  and  funds  are  being  appropriately  and  effectively  used. 
Tbe  methods  will  include  review  by  State  and  district  level  staff  of  individual 
case  records  and  discussion  with  local  staff  focused  on  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  service  being  purchased. 

5.Jf  Establishing  paternity  and  securing  support  for  children  receiving  aid  appli- 
cable toIV-A) 

(a)  A  program  will  be  developed  for  establishing  paternity  for  children  born 
out-of-wedlock  and  for  securing  financial  support  for  them  and  for  all  other 
children  receiving  AFDC  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents  or  other  legally 
liable  persons. 

(b)  Procedures  will  be  established  for  locating  putative  and  absent  parents 
and  determining  their  potential  to  provide  support ;  and  for  utilizing  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  other  States  to  obtain  or  enforce  court  order  for  support.  The 
importance  of  locating  putative  and  absent  parents  and  determining  tbeir  poten- 
tial to  provide  support  will  be  discussed  with  the  applicant  by  the  social  worker. 
On  all  cases  where  desertion  or  abandonment  is  a  factor,  the  social  worker  will 
prepare  a  summary  of  the  case  and  forward  it  to  the  single  staff  unit  in  the  State 
agency.  All  case  summaries  will  be  reviewed  by  the  State  Office.  The  notice  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  if  appropriate,  will  be  forwarded  from  the  State  Office 
on  all  new  cases  shortly  after  the  first  check  has  been  mailed.  The  State  Office 
will  assist  the  county  prosecutor  in  preparation  of  cases  where  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  securing  prosecution.  The  State  Office  will  also  help  to  establish  coopera- 
tion of  other  states  in  locating  parents  and  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
Reciprocal  Dependency  Act. 

(c)  A  single  staff  unit  at  the  State  agency  will  administer  this  program.  As 
indicated  above,  there  is  close  liaison  and  cooperation  required  between  the 
local  office,  the  State  Office  and  the  county  prosecuting  attorneys. 

(d)  A  plan  of  cooperation  will  be  developed  with  courts  and  law  enforcement 
officials  for  locating  putative  or  deserting  fathers,  establishing  paternity  and 
securing  support.  The  specific  plan  and  action  taken  in  each  instance  varies 
somewhat  from  county  to  county  depending  on  the  legal  advice  of  the  local  prose- 
cutor. If  the  identity  of  the  father  is  known  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  inter- 
view and  correspond  with  the  alleged  father.  If  he  acknowledges  paternity  a 
notarized  affidavit  of  paternity  and  voluntary  agreement  to  support  may  be  ob- 
tained if  such  are  acceptable  to  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Where  such  voluntary 
acknowledgments  and  agreements  to  support  are  unobtainable,  the  mother  is 
referred  to  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  and  expected  to  take  whatever  action 
is  recommended  by  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

(e)  There  will  be  agreement  with  courts  and  law  enforcement  officials  assuring 
that  the  information  provided  by  the  State  or  local  agency  will  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

(f )  Financial  arrangements  will  be  made  to  reimburse  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  for  services  undertaken  bevond  those  usually  provided  in  such 
cases.  The  services  for  which  reimbursement  will  be  made  include  providing 
money  for  the  recipient  to  obtain  a  nonsupport  warrant  through  the  local  justice 
of  the  peace  office  upon  advice  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  after  review  by  the 
deserting  parent  unit  at  the  State  level.  Where  necessary,  the  agency  will  pro- 
vide reimbursement  to  the  recipient  for  per  diem  costs  including  transportation, 
lodging  and  meals  if  it  is  required  for  the  client  to  travel  away  from  home  to 
take  court  action  to  establish  paternity  and/or  obtain  support.  The  agency  is  also 
considering  the  possibility  of  reimbursing  county  prosecutors  for  services  above 
and  beyond  those  usually  provided  in  such  cases. 

(g)  The  State  agency  will  cooperate  with  other  State  welfare  agencies  admin- 
istering AFDC  in  locating  parents  of  an  AFDC  child  against  whom  a  support 
petition  has  been  filed  in  another  State  in  attempting  to  secure  compliance  by  a 
parent  now  residing  in  the  agency's  own  State.  Such  cooperation  will  be  carried 
out  through  normal  interstate  channels  of  communication  and  with  the  respon- 
sible law  enforcement  officials  in  both  states. 

(h)  Separately  issued  clearance  procedures  established  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  be  used  in  respect  to  any  parents  of  AFDC  children  whose 
location  is  unknown  and  who  are  failing  to  comply  with  existing  court  orders 
for  support  payments  or  against  whom  petitions  for  orders  have  been  filed. 
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5.5  Other  plan  requirements  for  child  welfare  services  under  title  IV-B 

(a)  Single  State  Agency 

(1)  Plan  material  relating  to  the  single  State  ageney  requirement  as  provided 
in  section  220.49(a)  (1)  (i)  and  (2)  of  the  Regulations,  is  incorporated  in  the 
approved  Basic  Plan  for  child  welfare  services. 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1969,  the  State  agency  responsible  for  the  State  plan 
approved  under  Title  IV-A  will  also  administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  plan  under  Title  IY-B. 

(b)  Organization  for  Administration — Plan  material  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion for  administration  requirement  is  incorporated  in  the  approved  Basic  Plan 
for  child  welfare  services. 

(c)  Personnel  Standards — Plan  material  relating  to  the  requirement  for  per- 
sonnel administration  on  a  merit  basis  is  incorporated  in  the  approved  Basic  Plan 
for  child  welfare  services. 

(d)  Coordination  with  Services  Under  AFDC — Plan  material  relating  to  the 
requirement  of  coordination  with  services  under  AFDC  is  incorporated  in  the 
approved  Basic  Plan  for  child  welfare  services. 

(e)  Reports — Plan  material  relating  to  the  reporting  requirement  is  incor- 
porated in  the  approved  Basic  Plan  for  child  welfare  services. 

SECTION    G.    OPTIONAL   PROVISIONS — SERVICES    IN   AID   TO   FAMILIES    WITH    DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN 

6.1  General 

The  State  agency  elects  under  Title  IV-A  to  provide  services  for  additional 
groups  of  families  and  children,  i.e.,  current  applicants  or  former  or  potential 
applicants  or  recipients  of  public  assistance  : 

(a)  The  State  agency  commits  itself  to  meet  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
"Subpart  B — Optional  Provisions"  of  the  Regulations,  Part  220. 

(b)  The  State  agency  will  submit  progress  reports  as  may  be  specified  to 
demonstrate  implementation  of  the  state  plan  requirements. 

6.3  Coverage  of  optional  groups  for  services 

Child  care  services  and  emergency  assistance  services  will  be  provided  to  all 
families  and  children  on  a  statewide  basis.  Quality  group  care  services  will  be 
provided  for  children  through  the  staffing  and  operation  of  Hallacres,  a  special- 
ized home  for  the  care  of  children  located  in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  Home- 
maker  services  will  be  made  available  through  Title  IV,  Part  A,  on  a  purchase 
of  care  arrangement  for  children  and  families  living  in  Brooke,  Ohio  and 
Marshall  Counties.  The  following  groups  will  be  covered  for  services  enumerated 
above : 

(a)  Families  and  children  who  are  current  applicants  for  financial  assistance. 

( b)  Families  and  children  who  are  former  applicants  or  recipients  of  financial 
assistance. 

(c)  Families  and  children  who  are  likely  to  become  applicants  for  or  recipients 
of  financial  assistance,  i.e.,  those  who  : 

(1)  are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  as  medically  needy  persons,  under  the 
State's  Title  XIX  plan. 

(2)  would  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  if  the  earnings  exemption  granted 
to  recipients  applied  to  them. 

(3)  are  likely,  within  five  years,  to  become  a  recipient  of  AFDC. 

(4)  are  at  or  near  dependency  level,  including  those  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods and  among  other  groups  that  might  otherwise  include  more  AFDC  cases 
where  services  are  provided  on  a  group  basis. 

(d)  All  other  families  and  children  for  information  and  referral  service  only. 
For  most  of  the  services,  a  determination  as  to  potential  recipient  will  be  made 

for  individual  families  and  children.  An  individual  determination  will  be  based 
upon  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  current  social,  economical  and  health 
conditions  of  the  family  indicate  that  the  family  would  likely  become  a  recipi- 
ent of  financial  assistance  within  the  next  five  years. 

For  child  care  services,  the  state  may  provide  services  On  a  group  basis  to  all 
persons  in  geographic  areas  of  extreme  poverty,  including  Orchard  Manor,  a 
public  housing  project,  and  other  low  income  neighborhoods  with  a  high  incidence 
of  poverty  and  a  high  proportion  of  AFDC  recipients,  including  the  Triangle 
Area  and  Coal  Branch  Heights,  all  located  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
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Agreement  Between  the  Union  Mission  of  Parkersburg,  Inc.  and  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  With  Regard  to  Operation  of 
Hallacres 

The  concern  of  both  Agencies  for  the  provision  of  high  quality  child  care  to 
children  in  placement  is  the  motivating  force  behind  entering  into  a  cooperative 
venture  in  the  operation  of  Hallacres.  It  is  the  intent  of  all  concerned  that  we 
build  upon  and  expand  the  present  program  for  children. 

The  following  points  constitute  the  Agreement : 

1.  The  Department  of  Welfare  will  staff  and  operate  Hallacres. 

2.  The  Union  Mission  of  Parkersburg  will  lease  the  cottages  and  grounds  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare  but  will  continue  to  own  the  property  and  the  facility 
will  continue  to  be  known  as  Hallacres. 

3.  The  Union  Mission  of  Parkersburg  will  contribute  annually  to  the  support, 
care,  and  treatment  of  the  children  in  residence. 

4.  The  Department  of  Welfare  will  prepare  an  annual  budget  for  the  operation 
of  Hallacres. 

5.  The  Board  of  the  Union  Mission  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  up- 
keep and  renovation  of  the  facility. 

6.  The  Department  of  Welfare  will  prepare  a  monthly  report  on  the  operation 
of  Hallacres  indicating  the  number  of  children  in  residence,  current  activities, 
problems  and  progress.  This  report  will  be  available  to  the  Board  of  the  Union 
Mission. 

7.  The  Department  will  form  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Hallacres  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Board  of  the  Union  Mission  serving  on  the  committee. 

8.  In  the  event  the  current  plan  to  renovate  a  part  of  one  cottage  for  the  secure 
detention  of  juvenile  offenders  materializes,  the  Board  of  the  Union  Mission 
will  cooperate  with  the  Department  and  the  Junior  League  of  Parkersburg  in 
expediting  necessary  renovation  to  the  building. 

9.  The  Department  will  continue  with  the  help  of  the  Board  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  grounds  and  other  facilities  by  community  groups  insofar  as  possible. 

10.  The  Department  will  develop  a  comprehensive  child  care  program  which  is 
focused  on  making  available  any  and  all  services  needed  by  the  children  in  resi- 
dence including  education,  health,  religion,  and  counseling  designed  to  enable 
the  child  to  achieve  his  maximum  level  of  mature  and  responsible  development. 

11.  The  Board  of  the  Union  Mission  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  mu- 
tually committed  to  working  together  to  develop  an  outstanding  child  care  center 
through  State  and  Local  cooperation. 

12.  This  Agreement  will  be  reviewed  by  both  parties  annually  by  May  1  and 
will  continue  in  effect  unless  amended  or  terminated  by  either  party. 

(Signed)  

Commissioner,  Department  of  Welfare. 


Chairman,  Board  of  Union  Mission. 

SECTION    7.    OPTIONAL    PROVISIONS — CHILD    WELFARE    SERVICES 

7.1  Range  of  optional  services  and  groups  to  be  served 

(a)  Child  welfare  services  which  the  agency  elects  to  provide  in  the  state 
include  adoption,  homemaker,  day  care,  protective,  unmarried  parents  services, 
agency  operated  group  home,  social  services  to  a  child  in  his  own  home,  and 
licensing  and  consultation  services  to  child  welfare  agencies.  A  number  of  these 
services  are  required  by  state  statute. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  the  agency  operated  group  home  and  homemaker 
services  which  are  currently  available  in  selected  areas  of  the  state,  all  the  other 
services  are  available  on  a  statewide  basis  to  any  child  or  family  in  need  of  the 
service. 

(c)  Most  of  the  above-named  services  are  provided  directly  by  the  agency. 
In  one  area  of  the  state  homemaker  service  is.  purchased  from  a  voluntary  agency 
and  day  care  may  also  be  purchased  from  licensed  day  care  centers. 

Federal  funds  are  also  used  to  purchase  maternity  home  care,  medical  hospitali- 
zation and  other  services  for  a  few  unmarried  mothers  who  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  financing  under  state  and  local  funds.  In  addition,  funds  are 
used  to  purchase  specialized  residental  treatment  for  a  limited  number  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children. 


7.2  Day  care  services 

Day  eare  services  are  provided  under  Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(a)  Such  services  are  meeting  the  standards  required  in  Section  220.1S(c)  (.2) 
of  the  Regulations. 

(b)  The  State  agency  will  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Cooperative  arrangements  will  be  made  with  State  health  and  education 
agencies  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  such  agencies  in  the  provision  of 
heatlh  and  education  services  for  children  in  day  care. 

(2)  An  advisory  committee  on  day  care  services  will  be  established  as  set 
forth  in  Section  220.4(b)  of  the  Regulations. 

(3)  A  reasonable  and  objective  method  for  determining  the  priorities  of  need 
will  be  established  as  a  basis  for  giving  priority  in  determining  the  existence 
of  need  for  day  care  to  members  of  low-income  or  other  groups  in  the  population 
and  to  geographical  areas  which  have  the  greatest  relative  need  for  the  exten- 
sion of  day  care. 

(4)  Specific  criteria  will  be  established  for  determining  the  need  of  each  child 
for  care  and  protection  through  day  care  services. 

(5)  Provision  will  be  made  for  assuring  that  day  care  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  and  the  family. 

(6)  Provision  will  be  made  for  determining,  on  an  objective  basis,  the  ability 
of  families  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  day  care  and  for  payment  of 
reasonable  fees  by  families  able  to  pay. 

(7)  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  development  and  implementa tion  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  more  effective  involvement  of  the  parent  or  parents  in  the 
appropriate  care  of  the  child  and  the  improvement  of  his  heatlh  and  development. 

(8)  Provision  will  be  made  for  utilizing  only  day  care  facilities  (including 
private  homes)  which  are  licensed  by  the  State  or  approved  as  meeting  the 
standards  for  such  licensing. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  don't  you  require  more  facts  in  the 
plans  ? 

Mr.  Venemax.  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  management  process  that 
Mr.  Kutledge  is  referring  to. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Since  these  plans  are  so  general,  on  what  basis 
does  HEW  disapprove  a  State  plan  ? 

Mr.  Rtjtledge.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  William  Page,  who  is  our 
associate  administrator  for  field  operations  and  who  supervises  the 
regional  commissioners  who  review  these  plans,  to  comment  furt  ler 
on  what  I  have  already  said  about  the  process. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Page. 

Mr.  Page.  When  the  State  plan  comes  into  a  regional  office — and  they 
are  submitted  to  the  regional  office  rather  than  directly  to  Washing- 
ton— the  regional  commissioner  and  staff  there  goes  over  that  plan 
section  by  section  and  item  by  item.  And  the  usual  thing,  rather  than 
the  unusual  thing,  is  that  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  States  and  ask  for 
additional  and  clarifying  information. 

For  example,  one  of  the  States  mentioned  several  times  here  this 
morning  is  Mississippi.  There  wTas  a  regular  task  force  effort  back  in 
Mississippi  last  week  out  of  the  Atlanta  regional  office  checking  the 
information  that  is  in  there,  asking  for  additional  information. 

And  in  some  cases  they  have  been  asked  to  price  out  those  plans  in 
terms  of  their  fiscal  effects. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  in  the  planning  guide  that  are 
given  to  the  State,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  meeting  the  other  criteria 
for  community  service  plan,  they  are  approved  or  disapproved.  And  I 
was  glad  to  hear  this  morning  the  call  for  some  documentation  of  the 
tilings  that  have  been  disallowed,  because  many  things  have  b<  en 
disallowed. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  am  eager  to  see  that  documentation. 
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What  exactly  is  the  method  by  which  HEW  reimburses  the  States? 
Do  they  simply  submit  bills  or  vouchers  and  the  Treasury  sends  out 
chocks  ?  Do  you  send  out  checks  for  75  percent  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  we  should  divide  the  subject  into  the  business 
of  determining-  what  is  owed  the  State  and  the  method  of  payment. 
I  am  working  at  that  backwards.  The  method  of  payment  generally  is 
on  a  letter  of  credit.  Based  on  the  States'  estimate  to  us  of  their  cash 
requirements,  we  give  them  a  letter  of  credit  against  which  they  may 
draw.  But  the  real  issue  is  determining  what  is  owed.  And  that  occurs, 
as  we  mentioned  this  morning,  after  the  fact.  We  are  now  working, 
for  example,  on  estimating  what  the  States  will  require  for  public  as- 
sistance, cash  benefits,  medicaid,  social  services,  training,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  you  working,  or  are  the  States  working, 
or  vou  are  working  together? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  Department  does  this  by  asking  the  States  to 
certify  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  what  they  are  budget- 
ing for  the  services.  We  add  these  up  and  present  it  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

We  don't  guarantee  it,  just  as  they  don't  guarantee  it  to  us.  It  is  their 
estimates  of  what  they  say  they  will  require. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  you  review  the  letter  of  credit,  then  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No.  We  are  trying  to  estimate  for  the  Federal  budget 
what  the  State  will  require.  We  have  been  talking  this  morning  about 
the  $4.6  billion  and  the  $4.8  billion,  and  the  $1.62  billion.  That  process 
stretches  out  over  a  period  of  about  18  months.  And  it  starts  out  with  an 
estimate  by  the  States  of  what  they  will  require.  We  add  that  up.  And 
in  the  case  of  social  services,  a  year  ago  we  added  that  up  for  1973 
to  be  worth  about  $1.2  billion.  And  that  is  what  we  identified  first  in  the 
House  last  February  and  later  in  the  Senate,  based  on  estimates  made 
by  the  States  last  November,  a  year  ago. 

Our  procedure  is  that  they  revise  those  estimates  in  May,  so  that 
we  can  catch  the  Senate  to  tell  the  Senate  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  revised  upward  or  downward. 

In  May  the  States  estimate  jumped  for  this  activity  to  about  $2.2 
billion.  The  next  revision  was  in  July.  And  by  that  time  it  jumped  to 
$4.6  billion.  In  each  case  it  is  a  tally  representing  what  the  States  tell 
us  they  are  going  to  spend  against  which  we  will  later  have  to  match. 
That  is  how  we  would  prepare  the  budget.  And  the  Congress  under- 
stands when  it  deals  with  it  that  it  is  open  ended,  that  it  may  go  up  or 
down  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  operating  period  arrives. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  have  the  authority  to  knock  out  any  of 
these  things  that  the  States  suggest? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  can  in  estimating — in  fact  we  used  to — second- 
guess  the  States  and  say,  "No,  they  are  wrong,  they  have  overstated 
their  capacity  to  finance,"  and  we  have  found  that  that  was  unsatis- 
factory, particularly  from  the  congressional  point  of  view.  We  tended 
to  understate  the  States  requirements,  and  the  committees  on  appro- 
priations expressed  annoyance  at  that  method.  They  resented  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Feds  would  be  interfering  at  that  level  and  second- 
guessing  the  States. 

Once  it  is  determined  that  the  claim  fits  the  SES  interpretation  of 
the  law,  then  we  in  effect  pay  the  bill.  And  we  pay  the  bill  by  actually 
giving  them  a  check  in  the  final  analysis. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  What  information  do  you  need  to  determine 
that  the  claim  fits  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  a  determination  that  has  to  be  made  by 
SRS. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  how  does  SRS  make  that  determination  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  goes  back  to  the  State  plan,  and  whether  or  not 
the  particular  expenditure  fits  the  State  plan. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  We  review  the  State  plan.  Generally  their  intent  is 
to  do  a  wide  range  of  things  that  have  already  been  stated  in  the 
plan.  We  sample  the  agreements  and  contracts  to  see  whether  those 
things  are  in  fact  covered  under  what  they  wish  to  do.  And  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not,  that  particular  advance  draw  may 
not  be  allowed,  as  a  number  have  not  been  at  this  point.  But  if  the  point 
the  chairman  is  making  is  that  we  are  not  always  sure  whether  these 
things  were  adequately  covered,  it  is  true,  there  is  always  some  vague- 
ness about  it.  This  has  created  the  situation  in  which  a  number  of  States 
have  subsequently  come  back  to  us  and  said,  "Last  year  our  State  plan 
covered  certain  kinds  of  things,  and  we  did  it,  but  our  contract 
wasn't  clear,  or  our  bookkeeper  simply  didn't  record  it  in  the  right 
column." 

And  our  response  to  this  has  been  to  become  more  specific  in  how 
things  need  to  be  spelled  out. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  happened  to  some  of  these  things  that 
you  didn't  allow  ?  If  the  State  actually  spent  the  money  and  you  didn't 
pick  up  75  percent  of  it,  what  happened? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  This  would  be  disallowed  if  it  were  not  approved 
under  the  plans,  and  there  were  no  agreements  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  covering  those  agreements. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  staff  would  have  objected  to  the  cost. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  timelags  are  there  from  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  service  to  any  auditing  of  the  expenditures '. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  First  of  all,  let's  make  quite  clear  that  State  by  State 
and  agency  by  agency  it  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  an  audit  even 
once  a  year.  The  auditing  at  the  Federal  level  is  on  a  spot-check  basis. 
It  is  usually  done  by  sampling  some  aspects  of  the  operation,  not  the 
entire  operation.  The  HEW  audit  agency  has  a  staff  of  about  700 
people. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  that  sufficient  to  do  a  sufficient  audit  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Congress  would  ever 
give  us  all  the  auditors  that  you  would  need  to  audit  very  State  once 
a  year  and  every  contract  within  every  State.  I  frankly  am  not  certain 
that  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  Congress.  I  think  you  have  here  a  con- 
cept of  a  State-operated  program  with  Federal  matching,  with  some 
accountability  at  the  Federal  level  for  assurance  that  the  matching 
was  adequate  and  proper.  And  I  think  the  way  to  do  that  is  on  a 
spot-check  basis. 

Representative  Conable.  Do  you  have  any  record  of  how  much  dis- 
allowance you  have  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  we  could  put  that  in  the  record.1 

Representative  Conable.  For  instance,  you  will  see  these  figures  that 
are  estimates  that  10  or  15  percent  of  the  welfare  paid  out  goes  to 

1  The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  on  p.  20. 
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people  that  aren't  entitled  to  it,  this  kind  of  silly  estimates,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true. 

Is  there  any  comparable  figure  for  the  percentage  of  claimed  reim- 
bursement by  the  State  to  which  the  State  isn't  entitled  ? 

Mr.  Card  well.  We  can  examine  that  and  try  to  put  an  estimate  in 
the  record.1 

Representative  Conable.  That  would  have  some  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  Congress  would  be  willing  to  authorize  for 
audit  purposes.  We  always  find  that  allowing  auditors  for  the  IRS,  for 
instance,  is  a  pretty  remunerative  investment  of  public  money.  But 
there  always  are  limitations  on  the  number  of  IRS  people  you  want 
to  have  going  out  checking  taxpayers'  returns. 

Still,  you  don't  invest  a  lot  of  public  money,  it  is  just  going  to  be 
harassment  and  isn't  going  to  return  anything. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  If  we  could  keep  politics  out  of  it — and  it  is  difficult 
to  do  it  the  way  some  of  the  States  are  organized — we  would  like  to 
keep  the  audit  responsibility  with  the  States. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  does  politics  enter  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  You  mentioned  this  morning  that  sometimes  the 
State  auditors  can  be  of  one  party  and  the  governorship  held  by 
another  party,  and  often  when  that  happens  they  come  into  competi- 
tion, they  will  try  to  outdo  each  other. 

Representative  Con  able.  But  even  if  you  do  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  checking  of  State  auditors  to  be  sure  they  are 
using  the  same  practices. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  would  like  to  go  in  the  business  of  setting  guide- 
lines within  which  auditors  work.  And  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  been  working  on  this  same  approach.  And  it  has  just  recently 
issued  some  Federal  standards  that  could  be  used  by  State  auditors 
to  require  State  auditors  and  CPA's  to  certify  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment just  the  way  a  CPA  will  certify  to  a  client  or  to  a  court,  and 
use  that  certification  as  the  basis  for  determining  Federal  claims. 
This  would  take  some  additional  Federal  resources  and  effort,  but 
it  is  the  approach  that  I  think  we  generally  favor. 

As  I  say,  there  are  some  problems  from  State  to  State,  even  using 
that  approach,  because  of  the  way  the  States  are  organized. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Does  the  regional  office  get  into  any  of  this? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  All  the  audit  activity  occurs  at  the  regional  level. 
And  as  Mr.  Rutledge  has  pointed  out,  we  are  now  trying  to  establish 
a  social  and  rehabilitation  service  staff  at  each  regional  office,  each 
of  the  10  regional  offices,  to  monitor  State  activities  in  the  public 
assistance  area  and  to  assist  in  organizing  for  improved  financial 
management  at  the  State  level. 

This  staff  is  just  now  being  put  in  place,  and  there  would  be  some 
427  such  people  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  current  fiscal  year  if  we 
carry  out  our  present  plans. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Does  the  fiscal  office  ever  find  questionable 
expenditures  in  its  review  of  the  claims  ? 

1  The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  on  p.  20. 
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Mr.  Eutledge.  Yes. 

And  if  I  may,  Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Frank  De 
George,  our  Assistant  Administrator  for  Finance  Management,  to 
discuss  further  some  of  the  management  improvements  we  are  pro- 
posing as  well  as  the  fiscal  management  review. 

Mr.  De  George.  Basically  the  approach  after  the  110-percent  limi- 
tation was  rejected  by  the  Congress  was  to  put  in  place  a  series  of 
management  initiatives.  This  went  beyond  the  social  services.  The 
ineligibility  rate  to  public  assistance  recipients  was  in  question.  And 
we  asked  and  received  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  substan- 
tial resources  to  audit  just  this.  The  problem  is  that  an  audit  after 
the  fact,  as  Bruce  Cardwell  has  pointed  out,  doesn't  really  attack 
the  problem.  It  is  many  years  late,  and  it  is  not  there  when  the  book- 
keeping begins  to  go  on.  What  we  have  put  in  place  is  a  series  of  fiscal 
people  who  will  interface  at  the  point  of  contact  when  the  State 
makes  its  quarterly  estimates,  when  the  State  draws  its  cash,  when 
the  State  asks  for  moneys,  when  it  wants  to  reallocate  its  costs.  Many 
of  these  ingredients  change  titles  and  move  from  department  to  de- 
partment and  in  many  cases  change  direction. 

So.  our  concept  is  to  put  in  place  at  the  point  of  initiation,  at  the 
time  of  the  request,  a  review  procedure  which  basically  addresses  itself 
to  review  of  expenditures,  review  of  quarterly  estimates,  et  cetera. 

Now,  the  problem  and  the  complaints  about  the  States  is,  of  course, 
that  we  have  not  given  them  direction  when  they  have  asked  for  it. 

One  of  their  complaints,  and  justifiably  so,  is  that  we  have  not 
provided  timely  information  to  them.  So  that  by  interjecting  at  the 
point  of  contact  we  will  be  much  better  off  and  a  State  will  not  request 
and  spend  money  which  it  will  ultimately  be  found  in  the  audit  process 
5  years  later  that  they  were  not  entitled  to. 

The  concern  that  we  have  is  that  the  States  begin  to  accept  us 
as  partners  in  this  process,  that  we  have  the  right  to  know  why  they 
request  money,  where  it  is  going,  and  why  they  need  it,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  as  an  indicator  of  this,  the  second  quarter  grant  awards  were 
quite  large.  And  we  took  substantial  reductions  in  the  second  quarter 
grant  awards,  not  permanent  reductions,  but  we  just  didn't  issue 
grant  awards  for  significant  amounts  of  money  until  the  questions 
were  answered.  The  questions  address  themselves  to  activity:  has  a 
plan  been  submitted,  has  it  been  approved,  have  the  purchase  agree- 
ments been  looked  at,  has  it  at  least  submitted  them,  have  we  any 
idea  in  context  of  what  is  in  there  ? 

Those  have  resulted  in  some  questions  on  the  parts  of  the  States 
of  our  local  right  to  do  this.  But  not  serious  questions.  I  think  most 
of  them  have  been  expecting  something  in  the  process. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  you  submit  for  the  record  several 
samples  of  these  quarterly  reports  on  which  you  submit  the  awards? 

Mr.  De  George.  You  mean  these  State  requests  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes ;  the  reimbursement  base. 

Mr.  De  George.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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((Lli)y;l  DEPAP.Tf/.ENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  W 

SOCIAL   AND   REHABILITATION    SERVICE 
WASHINGTON.  DC.     20201 

AUG  2  9  1972 

KisnisoippL  Cnpartnoct  of  Public  Ualfara 

Attention.     C(Kx-iiasi.aaer 

Post  Of  lice  &>3  6321,  jfondrets  JJtg-toa 

P«s?  GirJ 

The  grant  awards  listeJ  be'ow  have  been  approved  for  the  period  iU/t  —   i--,  ./>*»  /».  under 

Appropriation  752/30531  "GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE."    Any  unused 

award  authority  may  be  carried  forward  and  used  in  che  subsequent  period. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Assistance  Payments  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  awards 
to  your  State. 

•Old  Age  Assistance $ 

•Aid  to  the  Blind $ 

•Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled $ 

A'd  to  Families  ftith  Dependent  Children I 

Emergency  Assistance % 

Administration  for  Maintenance  Assistance $ 

Total  grant  award t  

•For  those  States  with  an  approved  Title  XVI  plan,  the  total  of  amounts  shown  fot  OAA,  AB  and 
APTD  is  appro'°d  as  a  Title  XVI  award. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Community  Services  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
y >ur  State. 

_    .  ; .     .  «     5,142,13/>.5S 

Social  Services 0 9 

The  Associate  Admit. istrator,  Planning,  Research  and  Training  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

State  and  local  tr?ining $ 

The  above  listed  grant  awards  provide  Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  made  in 
accordance  with  your  St.-te  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.    Computation  ol  the  cwards  is  shown  on  the  enclosed  statements. 

Any  questions  you  may  have  in  connection  with  the  enclosure  should  be  referred  to  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Please  transmit  the  attached  copy  of  this  letter  <«fith  enclosure  to  jjre_State  official  authonzedjo  sign 
payment  vouchers  on  the  letter  of  credit. 

—- X 1       /fyn/jerelv  yoiirs,\  t         l-*'  (  / 

Director,  Division  of  Finance,  OFM        '    ' 
Enclosure  : 
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COMPUTATION  OF  AMOUNTS  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  GPANTS  UNDER 
TITLES  I.  IV,  X.  XIV,  XVI,  AND  XIX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


•T»TC         MtlllBtlppt 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

[Including  sup- 
porting odmrn- 

STATE  M.OCAL 
TRAINING  (Includ- 
ing iuppotting 
idminitrrativ* 

MIMICAL 
ASS.STANCE 
PAYMENTS 

MEUICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

STATE  &  LOCAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

5.  TRAINING 

,;  «i»-..yufc;-Si-:.1,72         | 

CW*  35726221 

CAM 

CAN 

CAM 

m,    Actvd  F»d...l  .So*  of 

$ 

667.134.58 

S 

1 

S 

».     E.t.mal.d  F.dVol   llMM  ol 

•ipandlturii  (Fn*m  SfiS-OFM  65) 
c.    DlfU'onca  (•  i  ac'jfl  ••oii'm' 

525.000.00 
+142, 134. 58 

(.«m   i.e.  »n  b   F.pb 

2.  E.t.mal.d  F.d*'0t   thfl-.  ol  ..p.ndJ- 
Mt|l..«Vgl|.rbig.'.l'g      CCC      1      - 

(F«a  LRSOFM -63)    12/31/72 

3.  NO  amount  (e  b*  e..l,'..J 

-H4r.134.58 

^s.fi&i.oob.oo 
-«n.cf>5.ooo.oo 

5,000,000.00 

*  Estimate  hae   been  reduced  by  $90,665,000.00 
pending   full,    aatieloctory  review  by  Region 
Office  of  purch&ae-of-scrvlce  agreenente. 

5,142,134.58 

t 

S 

s 

TOTAL  AMOUN 

TT0BECERTIF 

ED i 

*    5.U2.134.58 

Form  SRS-OA,-27b  computation  should  be  referred  to 
tha  Oifica  of  tha  Regional  Coanlaalontr,  Social 
and.  Rehabilitation  Sarvlca. 
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QUARTERLY  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Quarcer  Beginning    Ort-ph?r  1  ,  10    72 
St0),      Mississippi .  ^g.ncy  Department   of  Public  Welfr1 


SECTION  A  .MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGR  AMS  (Including                           Tol0|  Federal  Shore 

Sfofe  and  local  administration)                                                                      I*'  (B) 

1.  Old  Age  Assistance S         ™    191  j  t^Oj^' " 

2.  Aid  to  the  Blind I 429  I  {$56 

3.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled    I            5    105  1  G    237_ 

A.  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  , t            7    645  *  ;  6    345    ' 

5.  Emergency  Assistance  (AFDC) J " _1 ~ 


£v    6.  State  and  local  administration    j _$ -' 

3  SECTION   B  -  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (Including  supporting  administrative  ,   f  C  J    r/r\f 

^,      7.  Social  Services  (For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  '  '"    __ 

ej}  .        or  XVi,  and  IV- A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) t       127    553 t        -^>5   665 

VSECTION  C  -STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRAINING  (Including  supporting  £<£>*<*.  ft,  «£«»..».  s',s'c-'\ 
$                •              administrative  costs)                                                                     P4  ''u  &~J--^l-> 

r     8.  State  and  local  training  (For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  1,  _  ^ 

\          X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  and  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) i 15°  J! '-1.-3.  •' 

SECTION  D  -  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

9.  Medical  Assistance  Payments *•         J _| 


10,   State  and  local  administration  and  training »••••••••••••        _| "  .  \ JL 


Total t      156  990  V  t       119  123  •-- 

Amounr  included  in  item  10  for  training  of  nursing  home  administrators 

under  section  1908(e)  or  tbc" Social  Security  Act ••  •  _J 3 _| Ji_ 


Number  of  nursing  horn-  administrators  tc  be  trained 


This  certifies  that  the  above  estimated  expenditures  for  operation  of  the  State's  approved  plan(s)  for  the  quarter  inciiC  , 
are  based  on  the  mos:  reliable  information  available  to  the  State.  It  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  requirements  c;  . 
Social  Security  Ace  and  tcr  use  in  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  State  in  the  [•' 
of.a  grant  award's)  tor  the  quarter  indicated. 

This  also  cerrifl^a.rhst  .amounts  of  State  and  local  fund*  available  for  the  quarter  above  foV  the  specified  programs  2: 
„    To.ol...    <  V38  000  000  Stct ^6  000  000  Locfl|.#i    >32  000  000 

ffi   5iSned       fffrUtS/.    Wrtt*^,  '  Date      7~~   3    Li  7  ^- 

•The  signature  ol  the  St-ite  Administrator  on  this  form,  when  amounts  have  been  entered  in  this   item  for  the  Total  and  for  the  S: 
State  and  loca!  shares,  will  be  acceptable  as  certification  that  these  funds  are,  or  will  be.  available  to  meet  the  non-Feder.-w  s'-. 
of  the  estimate*.   For  S'accs  in  which  the  State  Administrator  is  not  considered  to  ha-.e  authority  to  certify  co  the  availability  of 
State  funds,  this  item  will  be   left  blank,  and  a  certification  by  ihe  appropriate  Slate  official  will  be  attached. 
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So 


QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  CF  EXPENOITU.7ES 
(SUMMARY  SHEET) 


Social  Services 


.  PROGRAM/ACTIVITY 


Mississippi 


Under  the  Public  Assiitonc*  Titles  of  the  Seciot  Security  Act 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


Agency. 


Quarter  ended 


June  30 


,  19_ 


Section  A-Status  of  Award  Authority 

Undrawn  award  authority  from  previous  quarter  (Item  6  of  previous  report) 

Awards  received  during  quarter  for  quarter  reported  on  and  prior  quarters    . 

Awards  received  during  quarter  for  subsequent  quartet 

Cumulative  award  authority  at  close  of  quarter  (Sum  of  items  I,  2,  and  3)  . 

Federal  funds  received  during  quarter  (Item  8)    .... 

Undrawn  award  authority  at  end  of  quarter  (Item  4  minus  item  5) 

Section  B-AccJL'."»tobilil/  for  Federo!    Funds 

Federal  funds  cc  hand  at  beginning  of  quarter  (Item  16  of  previous  report) 

Federal  funds  received  during  quarter 

Federal  share  of  collections  received 

Federal  share  of  acjustr.ents  decreasing  claims  for  prior  quarters 

A-    Federal  audit  'Specify  HEW  audit  control  number)     

3.    ©inet  (Specify) 


\ 


Total  of  FeJeral  funds  at  beginning  of  quarter  plus  fund  additions  (Total  of  items  7  through  10 
inclusive) - 


Federal  share  of  expenditures  in  this  quarter  (From  attached  computation  form)  , 

Federal  share  of  adjustments  increasing  claims  for  prior  quar;ers 

Other  fund  deductions  (Specify) «. 

Tocal  deductions  from  Federal  funds  (Total  of  items  12  through  14  inclusive)    .  , 
Federal  Funds  on  hand  at  end  of  quarter  (Item  11  minus  item  15) 


741,760.57 


699,223.49 


1.44C, 934. 06    \[ 


741,760.57  t\ 
699,223.49   V 


(153,765.87) 


A- 


741,760.57 


\ 


537,994.70      \i 
^657,134.58" 


667,134.58    \V 


V 


($79,139.88)      ' 


1,  executive  officer  of  the  State  agency  charged  with  the  duties  of  administering  To?  supervising  the  administration  of)  the  State  pla.i 

fM  Social   Services  - 


(program/activity)  as  provided  for  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  do  certify  th-it  the  information  shown  in  :he  above  statement 
and  the  supporting  schedules  is  correct  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief. 


n..,        J"ly   31  .,o     72 


Jge  ano  belief.  * 

.    A    J?  rV^Jt.   ~A      /f  fi~k 

ign  c  d Li iLZ -    , -J-  -i-r  —r-. 

■•  Uoterc   L.    Robins 


S: 
TitI 


Coinn-.issioner 
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'i  ''ill;     ■  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

W*SSa/  social  and  rehabilitation  service 

washington.  dc    20201 

AUG  ^9  1972 

California  Dopostjaeat  of  Social  Wal£«r« 

Attention:    director 

744s  J?  fctsess: 

Eesrcaeato,  California    95*2X4 

Decs  Sir: 

The  grant  awards  listed  below  have  been  approved  for  the  period  10/1   •    12r  Jl/i2  under 

Appropriation  752/2v'jlil  "GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE."    Any  unused 

award  authority  may  be  carried  forward  and  used  in  the  subsequent  period. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Assistance  Payments  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  awards 
lo  your  State. 

•Old  Age  Assistance I $ 

•Aid  to  the  Blind $ 

•Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled t 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children J 

Emergency  Assistance $ 

Administration  for  Maintenance  Assistance .  $ 

Total  grant  2ward '.  £ 

•For  those  States  with  an  approved  Title  XVI  plan,  the  total  of  amounts  shown  for  OAA,  AD  and 
APTD  is  approved  as  a  Title  XVI  award. 

The  Ccmmissior.erof  the  Community  Services  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

Social  Slices *   33.111.SS0.A2 

The  Associate  Administrator,  Planning,  Research  and  Training  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

State  and  local  training $ 

The  above  listed  grant  awards  provide  Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  made  in  . 
accordance  with  your  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  1V-A,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.   Computation  of  the  awards  is  shown  on  the  enclosed  statements. 

Any  questions  you  may  hive  in  connection  with  the  enclosure  should  be  referred  to  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Please  transmit  the  attached  copy  of  this  letter  with  enclosure  to  the  State  official  authorized  to  sign 
payment  vouchers  on  the  letter  of  credit. 

Sincerel\  you  ^" 

Director,  Division  ofTinance,  OFM 
Enclosure  '. 
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COMPUTATION  Cr  AMOUNTS  FOR  PUDLlC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  UXDSft 
TITLES  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  AND  XIX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


■rate     California 


«t  -  1973 


CU*R 


K  AJivtfm.nM  i0.  «.««.»*.  __, 

..    Aclrtl  F.J...I  .Ko.aol 

•■Mn4Imr«i  (Fo.m  SRS-OA-dl)  .  . 
».    EtllmaMd  F.d.-ol  iho'a  el 

a.pafld-ii,'**  (Fo-m  SRS-CFM-tSI 
t.    Dtflaianca  (•  •   eriual  •  aceadaa' 

■atval) 

.dj.   Hal  adivaMWia 

applicable  rn  pilai  parlc-d* 

horn  Sat..o«  B  Farm 

SftS-OAJI     

•.   Callacifena  (Fa«m  SRS-0A-4J)  ..  . 

f.    Oih..  (apacitr)    , . 

If.™  S11-OA-*!] 


_>«*: 


a.   To. 


el  ••p«ndl> 

I  Oct    1    ■ 


■  IRS-OFm  651 


12/31/72.  . 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

(Inclwd.ng  »up- 

poilmg  oJmin- 

iiirativo 

com] 


CAM 


357  282U. 


37. 693.578. 49 


+737.578.49 


-23,159,002.07 


-22,421^423.58 

*u9~41O,50~6.66 
-    3,B77,fll3.O0 


60.i32.662.00 


33,111,258.42 


STATES.  LOCAL 
TRAINING  (Includ- 
ing supporting 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  TO  BE  CERTIFIED  . 


Rjk 
~Rak- 


i-U-OA  J7fc   (R.i.  Ha*.  »S.'6) 


^G  2$  197? 


MEDICAL 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 

ASSISTANCE  STATE  &  LOCAL 

PAYMENTS         [ADMINISTRATION 
&  TRAINING 


38,111,258.42 


CAN 


*  Estimate  t.nB  been  reduced  by  S3, 177, 818. 00 
pending  eub^lGBlon  and  approval  of  aoend- 
ncnt  to  Stotc  plnn  and  full,  satisfactory 
review  by  R^&lon  Office  of  certain 
purchase-of-service  agrecacuts. 


Any  questions  you  may  hava  in  conaeccloo  with  the 
Form  SRS-OA-276  computation  should  be  referred  to 
th9  Office  of  the  Regional  Coraatasioner,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  S^rvlca. 
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Form  SRS-OFM-65 
-(Apr.  197  U 

QUARTERLY  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Quarter  Beginning  October  1  _  ,9  72 

Stole  California Agency       Dept.   of  Social  Welfare 

SECTION  A-  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  (7ncfWing  Tolo|  F*io,a\  Shoro 

State  and  local  administration)  lA)  (&r 

1.  Old  Age  Assistance *       86,LOL,100  %\     fr-3,  177, 900  ' 

2.  Aid  to  the  Blind ... .' $  6,2^6,^00  f    ' ''  3, 120,800 \ 

_  J.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled %       83, 2^9, 900  %       til.  556.700 

4.  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children $     285,616,500  }    133.130,500    • 

5.  Emergency  Assistance  (AFDC)    ,, J J£ 

6.  State  and  local  administration    j       58,197,700  j       29,098.900     « — 

SECTION   B  -  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (Including  supporting  administrative 
coats) 

7.  Social  Services  (For  State  plans  approved  _nder  Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  ^_— \^ 

or  XVI,  and  !V- A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) ' j       92.  5l>7.  300  t  C 69,  JUO;  500      "~ 

~~ CofTx  <•$!■ 
SECTION  C  -  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRAINING  (including  supporting  (i,lu.U-J>  '         &l> 

administrative  cost?)  —%  SlI.BlZ 

8.  State  ar.d  3ocal  raining  (For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  f,  'v^^/fz^  __  ^— 
X,  XIV,  o:  XVI,  and  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) t         2,381,600             £         1,786,200 

SECTION  D  -MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

9.  Medical  Assistance  Payments $  ___        |     •_ 

10.  State  and  local  administration  and  training. j J[ 

Total t  t 

C/<t,  itjz  s'°  o        •?  -z  i,  ~  s  7,  <&  a 

Amount  included  in  hem  10  fee  training  of  nursing  home  administrators 

under  seciioa  1908(e)  of  the  Social  Securiry  Act , j[ J 

Number  of  nursing  home  administrators  to  be  tr.iin^d    

.This  certifies  that  the  above  est'rnared  expenditures  for  operation  of  the  State's  approved  plan(s)  for  the  quartet  indicated 
ace  based  on  the  most  reliable  information  available  to  the  Stitc.  It  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  iequ>rements  cf  the 
Social  Security  Ac:  and  for  use  in  dctctmining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  b'j  made  available  to  the  State  in  the  form 
of  a  gtant  award(s)  for  the  quarter  indicated. 

This  also  ccttifies  that  amounts  of  Sootc  ar.d  local  funds  available  for  the  quarter  above  for  the  specified  programs  are:* 

11.  Total...    $    gS3..3S3,OQP    Yr    Stole./....      S     178. 078. 600  Lecol...    S.    115.28^, IfOO 

Signed  (  I.C (<(.  (U        C    ,/  '/-?f/i  - Date  O  /  /  5~f  7  3-~ 

Eiotwl-tc  Officar,   Sio"«  Agsnry 
•The  signature  of  the  State  Adminisiiatcr  en  this  form,  when  amounts  have  beer.  entered  in  (his  item  for  the  Total  and  for  the  State  or 
-State  ar.d  local  shares,  will  be  acccpt.-blc  as  certification  liuc  these  funds  are,  or  will  be,  available  10  meet  the  nan-redera!  sh\:c 
of  the  estimates-  For  States  in  which  the  State  Administrator  is  r.ot  considered  to  have  au:hortty  to  certify  to  the  availability  ot 
State  funds,  this  item  will  t-e  left  Mank,  ard  a  certiiu  atio.i  by  tht  a p^z opiate  Slate  off ic i  »I  will  lie  attached. 

JRS-0FM-4J  %ns    oiViEION  OF  *tNAMCE 
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QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
(SUMMARY  SHEET) 

Social  Services   program/activity 


California 


Quitter  ended 


Under  the  Public  Assistone.  Titles  of  the  Sociol  Security  Act 

_  Aeencv   State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
June  30 


Second 
Revision 


i"72 


$«cllon  A-5totyt  of  Award  Authority 

TJadrawn  award  authority  from  previous  quarter  (Item  6  of  previous  report)     

Awards  received  during  quarter  for  quarter  reported  on  and  prior  quarters 

Awards  received  duriog  quarter  for  subsequent  quarter 

Cumulative  award  authority  at  close  of  quarter  (Sum  of  items  1,2,  and  3) 

Federal  funds  received  during  quarter  (Item  8)  (irjqluclQS.  J.e.cterM  J.U/ldS.  A4v.ajXCe.cQ. 

Undrawn  award  authority  at  cad  of  quarter  (Item  4  minus  item  5) 

Section  B-Accountobitily  for  Federal  Funds 

Federal  fuads  on  hand  at  beginning  of  quarter  (Item  16  of  previous  report) 

Federal  fund*  received  during  quarter i 

Federal  share  of  collections  received 

Federal  share  of  adjustments  decreasing  claims  for  prior  quarters 

A.   Federal  audit  (Specify  HEW  audit  control  number)  AucUt  .QQHtr.0A  .NQ..  JkQ3.71-.Qa  .  . 

8.  Other  (Specify) After  Audit.  Adjustment 

Total  of  Federal  funds  at  beginning  of  quarter  plus  fund  additions  (Total  of  items  7  through  10 
inclusive) ' 


Federal  share  of  expenditures  in  this  quarter  (From  attached  computation  form)  . 

Federal  share  of  adjustments  increasing  claims  for  prior  quarters 

Other  fund  deduciioas  (Specify) # ■ 

Total  deductions  from  Federal  funds  (Total  of  items  12  through  14  inclusive)  .  . 
Federal  Funds  on  hand  at  end  of  quarter  (Item  1 1  minus  item  15) 


U3.988.lU5.8o 


l8.987.000. PC 


S8.QU7. 018.39 


\ 


121. 922, 161,.  19 


72.680,390-91 


\ 


lr9.2lU.77T. 28 


X 


2,173,172.08 


V 


72.680,390-91 


V 


103.333-00 


23.055.667-07 


98.012.565.06    \ 


\. 


<rV7T698.578ja>    * 


57.698, 578. kg 


X 


1*0,313,986.57 


X 


I,  executive  officer  of  the  State  agency  charged  with  the  duties  of  administering  (or  supervising  the  administration  of)  the  State  plan 

for Social  Services  

(program/activity)  as  provided  tor  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  do  certify  t**M  the  information  shown  in  the  above  statement 
and  the  aupporting  schedules  is  correct  to  the  best  oi  my  knowledge  and  belief.       ,  ,,  ..       . 


Xi,le Deputy  Director,  Operations 


forward  coaoleted  Oiuiieriv  Statement  of  Exoecitlures  'Surtita-trv  S&eci)  with  suonottini  computation  fortn  and  schedules  to  Department  oi  Health. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

SOCIAL   AND    RLHABILITATION    SERVICE^ 

WASHINGTON,  D  C.     J0201 


AUG  2  9  1972 


JtlSfcwte  D&£»37tss:tt  o£  ftibiia  A  fit 

Att-Or&l9ft)      KiSVLllGg 

TWS  Sir* 


The  grant  awards  listed  below  have  been  approved  for  the  period       ft Q/l.^l^/0 iftt  under 

Appropriation       ?g^/^?5?l  "GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE."    Any  unused 

sward  authority  may  be  carried  forwardand  used  in  the  subsequent  period. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Assistance  Payments  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  awards 
to  your  State. 


•Old  Age  Assistance      

•Aid  to  the  Blind 

•Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children    .   . 

Emergency  Assistance 

Administration  for  Maintenance  Assistance  . 
Total  grant  award  .  . 


•For  those  States  with  an  approved  Title  XVI  plan,  the  total  of  amounts  shown  for  OAA,  AB  and 
APTD  is  approved  as  a  Title  XVI  award. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Community  Services  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

. ,    5»»l96»639*fe 

Social  Services ■.-.'...- ? 

The  Associate  Administrator,  Planning,  Research  and  Training  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 


State  and  local  training 


The  above  listed  grant  awards  provide  Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  made  in 
accordance  with  your  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  cf  the  Social  Security 
Act.    Computation  of  the  awards  is  shown  on  the  enclosed  statements. 

Any  questions  you  may  have  in  Connection  with  the  enclosure  rhould  be  referred  to  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  r- 

Please  transmit  the  attached  copylof  this  letter  witA  enfjTAsureyotrT^  State  official  aJ^htrized  to  sign 
payment  vouchers  on5fae.lf\cr  of  ^redgLA.  \         \        Hf  >      JL/i 


Director,  Division  of  Fi 


Enclosure  J 
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COMPUTATION  OF  AMOUNTS  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  UNDER 
TITLES  I,  IV.  X,  XIV,  XVI.  AND  XIX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


i:  ^,.....,.,;M.W:  ,,,„ 

«.     Actual  F.d.-ol  thai*  e( 

......e.tw**  <F»—  IBS  04-41)  .  . 

».    E.i.-ei.d  F.d...l  .hara  .1 

a>B«n4.lvr*i   iFo—  iRS  OFM-»<) 

«.  D.i «•  {•  ■  ••  ..i  ..<»d*<i 

■«u«lj 

4).     N.I  sd, -..-*."., 

i._  i.t...»  b  r.— 

yty  oa-ji    

m.    CtlbiMai  IFm  SPi-OA-4»> .  .  . 

I      Oil— l»r-<-'r! 

—    (f^.  SH5  0A-.il 


«     T... 


?     f* 


-  ?Rl  OFM-A>>    .  K/31/Ji... 


SOCUL  SERVICES 
(Including  sup 
palling  odm-n- 


36.U70.P6-.3- 


79,970,000.00 


•6,5C0,fl6't.3S 


7,HS3,F>39.62 

#56,783,li0O700 
1,650. 000. OP 


69  .  13'»,(K*n.pD 


S6.m,P:t9.6? 


STATE  4  LOCAL 
TRAINING  (Includ- 
ing supporting 


MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

PAYMENTS 


MEDICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

STATE  &  LOCAL 

ADMINISTRATION 
&  TRAINING 


TOTAL  AMOUMT  TO  BE  CERTIFIED i  *  56,156,839.62 


CAN 


'  Estimate  hsa  teen  reduced  by  $1,650,000.00 
pending  review  and  approval  io  Region  Offlc* 
of  amendment  to  State  plan. 


.*n>»l."k  (■•..  Hn,  i»76) 


-**^fl  m? 


Any  questions  you  may  have  In  connection  with   the 

Form  SRS-OA-27b  cotcputatloB  ahould   be  referred   to 

the  office  of  the  Regional  CoaolaGiooer,  Social    an 

-fcehAttTllTKtlon-SgrvicB. 


Form  oRS-OFM-65 
'.Apt.  1971) 
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Stole 


ILLINOIS 


QUARTERLY  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURES  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

For  Quarter  Beginning    October    1t  ]q    72 
: •  Agency      Department  of  Public  Aid 


SECTION  A- MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  (Including 
State  end  loaxl  administration) 


Total 
(A) 


Federal   Shore 
(B) 


1.  OH  Age  Assistance 

2.  Aid  to  the  Blind 

3.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

4.  Aid  to  Families  Vith  Dependent  Children  .... 

5.  Emergency  Assistance  (AFDC)    

6.  State  and,  local  administration    ,. 


5,949 


SECTION    B  -  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (Including  supporting  administrative 
costs) 

7.  Social  Seivices  (For  Scare  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  X,  XIV, 
or  XVI,  and  1V-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


v 

4 


SECTION   C  •  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRAINING  (Including  supporting 
administrative  costs) 

8.  State  and  local  training  3(For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I, 
X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  and  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


SECTION  D  -  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

9.  Medical  Assistance  Payments.  .(AQQ.fpAtOeJA  ,QV.  averse.  . .         £_ 

side) 

10, '  State  and  local  administration  and  training _$_ 

Total J_ 


»»x*raxonrKk^XKjrxK*3WKix^Mshi7^ssrxkw*orxieiti<iois<xxocx 
jtJoxicKxrcxtro>i£&X  wotxjRtxiHXTC^xjixntxta 

*'xsWxx^x»rxrax:cra:«*k^s;^xx'Kx"'.<fxtrtx:t 


5_ 


478 


26,744 


135,296 


150 


4,658 


? 

(2,seol  '  -7 

$ 

/^236/ 

« 

-      1  r 
.'l3~297) 

1 

("67,648' 

? 

(75^  / 

* 

(2,329   • 

72,243 


/  c?£  - 
%       ^50,783     S 


^=-  '■">,  '£-    ^ 


324 


3'/ 


^ 


139,000 


a/ 


5,164 


j       f  69 ,  500' 
*        .('C766- 


390,006 


t^       j       209,339./ 


This  certifies  that  the  abov-~  estimated  expenditures  for  operation  of  the  State's  approved  plan(s)  for  the  quatter  indicated 
are  based  on  the  mo^t  reliable  information  available  to  the  State.  It  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  requirements  o:  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  for  use  in  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  State  in  the  fotm 
of  a  grant  award(s)  for  the  quarter  indicated. 


11.  Totel...    S. 


This  also  certifies  that  a™punts  of  State  and  local  funds  available  for  the  quarter  above  for  the  specified  programs  are:* 
180,167  J  Sta„ <     179,768  VmvX...    t         399 


tff/r* signed  /^cUi-i-hl,  r't ~L  ti--iAs 
fa 


Director 


Date      August   3,    1972 


fEaacuriv*  Of' I  ear,  Sio'o  Agency 
The  signature  of  the  State  Atirainisttator  on  iliis  form,  when  amounts  have  been  entered  in  this  item  for  *:he  Toc.i' 
State  and  local  shares,  will  be  acceptable  as  certification  that  these  fonos  are,  or  m'l  be,  available  to  meet  ill 
of  the  estimates.  1-or  Stales  :,.-.  which  the  S:ate  Admir  iterator  15  net  con5ia-.*rtd  to  have  authority  to  cectifv  to  t" 
State  funds,  this  item  »il!  he-  it  it  blank,  and  *  certification  by  the  appropriate  State  official  *vill  be  attached. 

SRS-OFM-45 


J  for  the  State  cr 
3n- Federal  share 

/•liability  01 


SR<=    DIVISION  Of  FINANCE 
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Illinois 


Quarter  ended  Ju"6    30 


QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
(SUMMARY  SHEET) 

SOCIAL   SERVICES PROGRAM/ACTIVITY 

UWar  the  Public  Assistance  Titles  of  tho  Social  Security  Act 

Agincy        Department  of  Public  Aid 


19. 


72 


Section  A- Status  of  Award  Author. ty 

Uodrawn  award  authority  from  previous  quarter  (Item  6  of  previous  report) 

Award*  received  during  quarter  for  quarter  repotted  on  and  prior  quarters   . 

Awards  leccived  during  quarter  for  subsequent  quarter 

Cumulative  award  authority  at  close  of  quarter  (Sum  of  items  1,  2,  and  3)  • 

Federal  funds  received  during  quarter  (Item  8) 

Uodrawn  award  authority  at  end  of  quarter  (Item  4  minus  item  5) 

Section  B-Accountobllity  for  Fedoral  Funds 

Federal  funds  on  hand  at  beginning  of  quarter  (Item  16  of  previous  report) 

Federal  funds  received  during  quarter 

Federal  share  of  collections  received 

Federal  ahare  of  adjustments  decreasing  claims  for  prior  quarters 

A*    Federal  audit  (Specify  HEW  audit  control  number)     

B.  Other  (Specify) 


\ 


Total  of  Federal  funds  at  beginning  of  quarter  plus  fund  additions  (Total  of  items  7  through  10 
inclusive)  


Federal  share  of  eipenditures  in  this  quarter  (From  attached  computation  form)  . 

Federal  ahare  oi  adjustments  increasing  claims  for  prior  quarters 

Other  fund  deductions  (Specify) 

Total  deductions  from  Federal  funds  (Total  of  items  12  through  14  inclusive)  .  . 
Federal  Funds  on  hand  at  end  of  quarter  (Item  11  minus  item  15) 


584,370.60 


59,521,506.04 


40,504,526.49 


100,610,403 


13    V 


75,590,699.21 


X 


25,019,703.92 


V 


(34, 770,448. 98)V 
75,590,699.21      »' 


-0- 


40 ,820,250.23      V 
TTr-v  V 


562,975.24 


37,033,839.62 


T 


3,786,410.61 


V 


I,  executive  officer  of  the  S'-atc  agency  charged  with  the  duties  of  administering  (or  supervising  the  administration  of)  the  State  plan 

fol      Social   Services 

(program/activity  )  as  provided  lor  in  the  Social  Sectl'tty  Art,  3S  amended,  do  certify  t'st  the  information  shown  in  the  above  statement 
sod  the  auppotting  schedules  is  cottect  to  tnc  best  of  my  knowledge  and  oelwt. 


Djte      August    3  ,  in  72 


signed Qzdi' "'/  (Zy^yTi  ■■ 


•—'-i 


Director 


85-597  O— 72- 


r«SRS-OA-41.7 
if.  WO) 
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Illinois 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  (INCLUDING  SUPPORTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS) 


Quncr  coded     June   30 


.19  72 


Total  expenditure!  computable 

for  Federal  funding 

Federal  share  at  50%  partici- 
pation    

Federal  aharc  at  75%  partici- 
pation   

Total  Federal  share  (sum  of 

items  2  aod  3) 

(Enter  total  of  item  4  on  line 
12  of  Form  SRS-OA-41) 
Amount  of  local  funda,  if  any, 
included  in  item  1) 


ADULT  CATEGORIES 

(OAA.  AD,  APTD, 

OR  AABD) 


17,442,170.19 


852,075,22 


11,803,514.82V 
12,655,590.04^ 


631,379.00 


.\ 


AID  TO  FAMILIES 

»1TH  DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN 


34,841,432.28 


4,631,599.72 


19,183,674.6; 


K 


23,815,274.34 


V 


709,279.00 


\ 


EMERGENCY 

ASSISTANCE 

(FOR  AFDC  ON'  Y) 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


TOTAL 


52,283,602.4 


X 


5,483,674.94 


30,987,189.44 


* 


36,470,864.38 


w 


1,340.658.00 


\ 
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ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AID 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  FEDERAL  SHARE  FOR  PRIOR  PERIODS 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1972 


TOTAL 


Sept.  of  Mental  Health 
Retroactive  Adjustment  for  Period 
10/1/70  -  6/30/71  Understated 


AABD 

FED.  SHARE 

7*-% 


1.  State 
2".  Local 
3.  TOTAL 


99,375.00 
_-0 
00        V99.375.00 


AFDC 
TOTAL  FED.    SHARE. 


170,097.00   v     127,572.75 


V        -0-  \\      -0-  \        -o-  \\         -o- 

132,500.00        V99.375.00      V170,097.00     V127.572.75 


Dept.   of  Mental  Health 
Retroactive  Adjustment  for  Period 
7/1/71  -  9/30/71 

1.  State 

2.  Local 

3.  TOTAL 


-0- 
-0- 


-0- 


-0- 

-0- 


87,821.00 


65,865.75 


V  87,821.00       v* 65,865.75 


Dept.  of  Mental  Health 
Retroactive  Adjustment   for  Period 
10/1/71   -  12/31/71 

1.  State 

2.  Local 

3.  TOTAL 


76,700, 

v  -°- 

V 76, 700, 


10 
10 


57,525.07 


101,181.00  75,885.75 

\      -o-         A      -o- 

V101.181.00      V  75,885.75 


525.07      V101.181.00 


Dept.   of  Mental  Health 
Retroactive  Adjustment   for  Period 
1/1/72  -  3/31/72 

1.  State 

2 .  Local 

3.  TOTAL 


81,753 

v     -°- 

*  81,753 


,56  61,315.17 

^56     V  61,315.17      V 


100,581.00  75,435.75 

-o-  \-^Z 

100,581.00        V75.435.75 


GRAND  TOTAL     (A+B+C+D) 

1.  State 

2 .  Local 

3.  TOTAL 


/  290,953.66     *  218,215.24     *  459,680.00      ^344,760.00 

\   -o-    \\   -o-    \   -o-    A,   -o- 

'290,953.66  V  218,215.24   V  459 ,680. 00  »v  344,760.00 


Recap  of  Fed.  Share 

1.  State 

2 .  Local 

3.  TOTAL  -  Understated 
Enter  on  SRS-OA-41   - 


AABD 


Line! 3 


AFDC 


344,760.00 

\         -°- 

v  344,760.00 


yrJs^O 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

SOCIAL   AND   REHABILITATION    SERVICE 
WASHINGTON.  DC      20201 


AUG  2  9  1972 


Maryland  Depsrteent  of  B&ployosnt  and 
Social  Services 

Attention:     Secretary 

1100  -Nor tli  iiucaw  Street*  Roan  600 

toltticore,  Maryland     21201 

Dear  filri 

The  grant  awards  listed  below  have  been  approved  for  the  period  iO/t   •  12/31/72  under 

Appropriation        7^2/30  jOl  "GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE."    Any  unused 

award  authority  may  be  carried  forward  and  used  in  the  subsequent  period. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Assistance  Payments  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  awards 
to  your  State. 


•Old  Age  Assistance 

•Aid  to  the  Blind 

•Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children    .  . 

Emergency  Assistance 

Administration  for  Maintenance  Assistance  . 
Total  grant  award  .  . 


•For  those  States  with  an  approved  Title  XVI  plan,  the  total  of  amounts  shown  for  OAA,  AB  and 
APTD  is  approved  as  a  Title  XVI  award. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Community  Services  Administration  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

Social  Slices 1     M79.637.93 

The  Associate  Administrator,  Planning,  Research  and  Training  has  approved  the  following  grant  award  to 
your  State. 

State  and  local  training $  __^_^_^^___^_ 


The  above  listed  grant  awards  provide  Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  made  in 
accordance  with  your  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.    Computation  of  the  awards  is  shown  on  the  enclosed  statements. 

Any  questions  you  may  hive  in  connection  with  the  enclosure  should  be  referred  to  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Please  transmit  the  attached  copy  of  this  letter  with  enclosure  to  the  State  official  authorized  to  sign 
payment  vouchers  on  the  letter  of  credit./  | 


Enclosure  * 
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COMPUTATION  OF  AMOUNTS  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  UNDER 
TITLES  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  AND  XiX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


'U*DI    IDINTiriCATlON    HUHII* 

752/aosei 


•T*Tt  Maryland 


OU«»Tt 


«.   A«fM.  F«Jm>  iln  •< 

MpMAlVMI  (F..-  VRS-OA-*!)   .  , 

.     FiiiiiiJ  rsjiial  ■>■<■! 


.(. 


,.!    . 


SRS-OA-*. 

e  f. 

(F.» 

1RS-OA-4I)  .  .  . 

• 

(» 

•  ™    1HV0A-4II 

2.   !■■ 


*  ••  b*  I..-. '..4  . 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 
(Including  lup- 
polling  odmin- 

Itnativ* 


CAN 


35728??! 


*,»<>n,*37.«3 


5.»11. 000.00 


l.t.79.637.«3 


103,975.000.00 
-OS, 473. 000.00. 


',flVi. 


'■•71.ft-iT.n3 


STATE  1  LOCAL 
TRAINING  (Includ- 
ing  luppofling 


MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS 


MEDICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

STATE  8.  LOCAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

&  TRAINING 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  TO  BE  CERTIFIED I*     «.*•", 637.93 


CAN 


Estimate  has  been  reduced  by  $98,475,000.00 
pending  review  and  approval  of  a^endacnt  to 
Sc&to  plan  and1  full,  satisfactory  revlev  by 
Region  Office  of  purchase-of-scrvice  «gr««* 
oents. 


Any  questions  you  tuy  hava  In  connection  with  tha 
form  SRS-QA-27b  computation  should  bt  rsfsrrcd  to 
the  Offlca  of  th«  Regional  CocraiMloo.tr,   Social   end 
Rehabilitation  Service. 
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QUARTERLY  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Quarter  Mcginning      Oct.     '       ,  19      72 

Department  of  Employment  and  Social 

Stola         .........    .Maryland. -Agency    Servicea-Social  Servieen   Admin. 

SECTION  A  -  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  (Including                           Tota|  ».d.,ol  Shoe* 

Store  and  local  administration)                                                                          (A)  (B) 

1.  Old  Ape  Assistance •     |      2,014) 1      (^TTSU?^    ~" 

"I. /  a.  i  ■ 

2.  Aid  to  the  Blind ; %           ]2h |             (  62 1 

J.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled    f      5f128  J       (  2,865'              • 

: —  — --•??>-* 

4.  Aid  to  Families  t'ith  Dependent  Children I    29.592       |     frOSTr) ■ 

J.  Emergency  Assistance  (AFDC) f      1f221 I            (ffl  1^  t^. 

6.  State  and  local  administration    1      U»663  * 1        (2,332 J    *"^ 

SECTION   B  -  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (Including  supporting  administratis*  t  &  oj£ 

. .  Social  Services  (For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  ____,       7 

or  XVI.  and  1V-A  of  th>  Social  Security  Act) I138.63U |  s^O^-97  jprf  *— ^  '• 

-12.1nS0,t.  — — — ' 
SECTION  C  •  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRAINING  (Including  tupporting             /q/uuJ                  --.'.  t    S",-feo/ota,<; t, 

'       administrative  costs)                                                                            A*.                 ,    •  "■""-.                        /Z+si 

8.  State  and  local  training  (For  State  plans  approved  under  Titles  I,  «. 

X,  XIV.  or  XVI.  and  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 1           500 i             ffi^'    ! 

SECTION  D  ■  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM- 

9.  Medical  Assistance  Payments | _| .  -■.- 

IP,  State  and  local  administration  and  ttaining J | 

Total t  181.906  '  «      126.609 


.  bis  t'i'riilio  rli-ir  tin-  above  estim.wc.I  expcndituics  lor  operation  of  ihe  State's  approved  planfs)  for thequnrtez  indicate- 
■art- a- t-d  on  the  utosi  reliable  information  available  to  the  State.  It  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  requirements  ol  the 
S*#cial  Security  Aer  an.f  for  use  in  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  ro  be  made  available  to  the  State  in  the  form 
••I  a  iriaiir  au.irdls)  for  rhe  quarter  indicated. 

This  also  terrifies  that  ..mounts  of  Slate  and  local  funds  available  for  the  quartet  above  for  the  specified  programs  arc:' 
y.  Tofol...    S. 55,292. Slot $     18,976 Loeol.,.   $_3lii?J 

I..  pr.n«i C/L-£Sa*2.*e:^r^i^A    A.     sO-f^,?. -,      J.^„„^   Date     //>2//7eL, 

/     '  rfyb^fW,  OHlc.r,  Slot,  Aoancv 

*  Ihr  signature  hi  tin-  Stj'c    A. limn, -.11.11111  oil  this  form,  when  ninounts  have  been  eatetrd  in  this  item  for  the  Total  And  tut  the  State  or 
stair  tih!  lot  j  I  %fi.tirs,  wi!M.    .„ .  .'pi-iMf  u*.  1  r  it  tlii  arinn  1l1.1t  these  lumls  are,  ot  will  he,  available  in  meet  the  non-t-cricrnl  share 
v>l  Inr^esiitiiarr*;,  For  Slate*  in  Mfltitli  the  Sine  Admininlrnttir  is  not  Liinsiilf  ml  10  have  authority  10  certify  to  file  availability  ol 
State  funil*.  this  ncm  will  I..-  u  ti  blank,  .mil  a  ..  i-rtif  ic Hiion  l.y  the  appropriate  Stale  official  will  he  ittaehed. 


IRS.  OIVlB'ON  OF  FINANCE 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  (INCLUDING  SUPPORTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS) 


#      Maryland 

' 

Ou.ti.r  coded       June  30,             .19  72 

ADULT  CATEGORIES 

(OAA.  AB,  APTD. 

OR  AABD) 

AID  TO  FAMILIES 

WITH  DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN 

EMERGENCY 

ASSISTANCE 

(FOR  AFDC  ONLY) 

TOTAL 

\ 

Total  expenditures  computable 

947.612.52 

8.311.369.77 

9,258,982.29 

Federal  share  at  50%  partici- 

107,197.86 

107,197.86V 

Federal  share  at  75%  partici- 

549.912.67.    \ 

6.233.527.40S 

6.783.440.07  V' 

Total  Federal  share  (sum  of 

657,110.53^ 

6, 233, 527. 40^ 

6,890,637.93  \ 

.'Enter  total  of  item  4  on  line 
12  of  Form  SRSOA-41) 
Amount  of  local  funds,  if  any, 

127.027.87 N 

\ 

609.356.40 

736,384.27 v 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  Congress  approved  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation in  fiscal  year  1972  for  a  substantial  increase  in  social  and 
rehabilitation  service  personnel  since  HEW  claimed  that  this  would 
save  over  $400  million  in  Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1973  without  cut- 
ting benefits  and  services  for  eligible  persons. 

Can  you  explain  how  you  expect  these  savings  will  result  ? 

Mr.  Rtttledge.  Mr.  De  George  is  in  charge  of  that  activity. 

Mr.  De  George.  Basically  most  of  the  savings,  the  two  principle 
areas  are,  one,  separation.  The  separation  regulation,  as  the  Under- 
secretary has  described  to  you,  calling  for  the  States  to  separate  their 
eligibility  determinations  for  maintenance  assistance  from  the  services 
provisions,  is  No.  1. 

The  second  area  in  which  we  think  there  will  be  significant  savings 
is  in  the  area  of  ineligibility  determinations.  We  have  placed  in  op- 
eration a  quality  control  sampling  system  which  by  regulation  man- 
dates on  the  States  the  necessity  to  keep  ineligibility  records.  We  have 
augmented  that  staff  so  that  in  effect  we  can  have  better  statistical 
data,  so  we  can  make  judgments  and  attempt  to  work  with  the  States 
toward  getting  these  ineligibility  rates  down. 

These  are  the  two  primary  areas. 

We  also  are  working  in  the  medicaid  program  toward  review  of  the 
provider  agreements,  toward  review  of  the  general  working  relation- 
ships on  the  medicaid  contracts  and  arrangements,  so  that  we  can  again 
interface  at  the  point  of  contact  when  these  decisions  are  made  by  the 
States. 

These  are  the  three  main  areas  that  we  addressed. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Veneman,  the  approval  of  California  and 
Illinois  plans  were  the  opening  wedge  in  the  expansion  of  services. 
Once  these  plans  have  been  approved  there  is  no  stopping  this  thing.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  principle  innovative  features  of  these 
State  plans  were  compared  to  other  plans,  and  why  HEW  approved 
them. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  they  are  separable,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  Cali- 
fornia social  service  plan  has  been  an  evolving  thing.  I  think  each  year 
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they  had  additional  programs  that  were  put  into  effect  through  legis- 
lative initiatives  and  others.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  a  waiver  of 
single  State  agency  or  any  of  those  issues  in  the  California  situation. 
The  Illinois  case,  as  I  recall,  did  require  some  special  consideration. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  waiver  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  A  waiver  of  a  single  State  agency. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  waiver  of  a  requirement  that  all  State  funds 
flowed  through  the  State  welfare  agency  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  does  that  mean,  and  why  was  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  will  let  Mr.  Rutledge  respond.  Essentially  the 
statute  says  that  any  services  funds  that  go  out  must  be  expended 
through  a  single  agency,  more  specifically  the  welfare  agency.  And 
there  are  certain  cases  where  this  is  waived,  so  that  the  money  can  flow 
because  of  some  legislative  barriers  or  other  reasons. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  did  you  waive  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  The  reason  obviously  was  to  enable  them  to  expand 
their  programs  to  provide  services  to  more  persons.  And  it  seemed  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  discretion.  In  some  instances  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  State  agency  itself  to  have  all  of  the  funds  under  its  immediate 
control  for  all  of  the  activities  that  are  subsumed  under  the  State  plan 
or  the  human  service  system. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Where  were  these  funds  ?  Can  you  give  us  an 
example. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  from  the  Illinois  case,  I  will 
have  to  check  it. 

The  Department  of  Health  is  a  logical  example.  Around  the  country, 
for  example,  in  nearly  half  the  States  some  kind  of  umbrella  agency, 
such  as  the  one  I  directed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  being  estab- 
lished, which  includes  public  health  and  public  welfare,  and  mental 
health,  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  aging,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  activities  in  one  appropriation,  which  enables  a  single  State  plan 
to  be  established.  But  in  many  other  instances  these  funds  are  appro- 
priated directly  to  a  separate  agency  under  the  control  of  the  director 
and  administrative  agency  by  direction  of  the  legislature. 

Now,  in  order  for  a  purchase  of  service  arrangement  to  be  developed 
in  which  those  locally  appropriated  funds  or  the  State  appropriated 
funds,  are  to  be  used,  the  State  agency  would  need  to  have  some  means 
of  certifying  and  accounting  for  the  fact  that  those  funds  are  in  fact 
being  expended  as  part  of  the  State  local  share  of  the  75-percent  match. 

So  in  the  event  that  the  funds  cannot  be  transferred  to  that  agency, 
the  State  agency  would  then  be  expected  to  develop  other  kinds  of  ac- 
counting procedures  under  written  agreement  with  the  other  agency 
in  order  for  those  funds  to  be  expended,  and  they  will  require  waiver. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  other  States  have  requested  waivers? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  There  have  been  several.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Page.  More  than  a  dozen. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Has  anybody  been  turned  down  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  two  requests  for  waiver  of  single 
State  agencies  were  turned  down  in  Washington  because  in  our  judg- 
ment they  had  adequate  State  legislative  provisions  under  which 
they  could  make  the  necessary  managerial  arrangements. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  Secretary  Richardson  has  been  quoted  in  the 
National  Journal  as  saying-  that  the  New  York  State  people  negotiat- 
ing with  HEW  for  program  changes  were  tough  bargainers. 

What  sort  of  bargaining  was  involved,  and  what  were  the  issues? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  There  are  always  questions  each  time  a  State  submits 
a  plan  to  do  something  that  has  not  been  done  before  about  whether 
these  items  are  in  fact  covered  by  the  statute. 

As  Mr.  Cardwell  said  earlier  this  morning,  the  statute  is  so  broadly 
written  that  it  can  be  interpreted  by  reasonable  people  to  include 
a  wide  variety  of  things  which  may  not  have  been  intended.  And  in 
New  York  they  assumed  that  many  programs  which  they  were  paying 
for  with  State  and  local  money  were  serving  primarily  persons  who 
were  either  recipients  or  former  or  potential  recipients,  or  who  were 
eligible  by  group  services.  We  were  not  convincd.  And  this  involved 
some  negotiations. 

We  also  had  some  extended  discussions  with  them  about  what  was 
meant  by  a  substantial  increase,  and  whether  there  could  be  any  sup- 
plantation  or  any  change  in  the  amount  of  money  which  they  currently 
were  expending  locally. 

And  one  of  the  issues  outstanding  in  that  discussion  is  whether 
the  legislation  as  currently  written  requires  any  maintenance  of  effort 
at  all  on  the  part  of  a  given  State. 

And  some  of  these  things  need  to  be  questioned. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  is  the  exact  question  that  Mr.  Conable 
and  I  have  been  asking  all  this  time :  Why  didn't  you  come  up  with 
some  regulations,  why  did  you  wait  ? 

You  tell  us  that  New  York  outbargained  you. 

You  say  you  were  wide  open  to  political  pressure.  There  have  been 
law  and  regulations.  Why  didn't  you  write  clearer  regulations? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  New  York  was  requesting  substantially  more  in  the 
final  analysis  of  the  program  than  they  actually  received.  And  this 
happens  quite  frequently  in  plans  which  are  submitted. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  when  you  say  they  came  in  with  some- 
thing new,  why  didn't  you  just  say,  ''This  is  what  the  program  in- 
cludes, and  nothing  more;  we  are  not  picking  up  anything  else?" 
You  had  it  within  your  power  to  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to  say  now, 
"Well,  we  are  afraid  we  would 'be  sued,"  well,  be  sued.  What  difference 
does  it  make,  let  them  take  it  to  court. 

Mr.  Venemax.  Being  sued  is  not  the  major  issue.  Being  sued,  we 
get  used  to  that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  the  major  issue  is  whether  or  not  you 
had  some  control  over  the  services. 

Mr.  Venemax.  The  major  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  services  that 
they  had  requested  Federal  matching  for  were  in  fact  bona  fide  services 
for  a  population  group,  as  described  in  the  statute. 

That  is  the  issue. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  you  said  they  weren't.  And  if  I  had 
been  you,  I  would  have  stuck  by  it,  and  I  would  not  have  given  them 
the  money. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  didn't  on  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  A  number  of  them  were  not. 
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The  discussion  revolved  around  such  issues  as  these:  Whether  we 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  certain  kinds  of  inpatient  services 
for  persons 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  mean  that  they  wanted  more  than  $850 
million  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes,  they  asked  a  billion  and  a  half. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  didn't  you  let  them  have  it? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Because  we  determined  that  a  number  of  those  other 
programs  simply  were  not  eligible  under  even  the  broadest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulations. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  even  if  you  find  out  that  States  buy 
what  they  say  they  are  buying,  there  is  still  the  question  of  what  the 
money  is  buying  in  terms  of  the  objectives,  such  as  reducing  poverty, 
child  abuse,  and  crime. 

Have  you  or  any  of  the  States  made  any  real  progress  in  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  this  spending  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  impact  of  this  kind  of  a  program  upon  human 
values  is  probably  the  most  difficult  thing  to  evaluate,  as  Mr.  Rutledge 
has  described  before. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  measure  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Well,  it  is  possible,  I  suppose,  but  when  you  are 
talking  about  education,  or  the  effect  of  title  I  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  or  when  you  are  talking  about  some  of 
the  health  and  mental  health  and  drug  abuse  programs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  have  the  pegs  upon  which  you  measure.  It  is  possible,  but 
how  effective  and  how  accurate  you  are  you  will  never  know. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  in  fact  you  see  a  person  who  has  been 
provided  with  day  care  and  who  is  in  fact  employed  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, you  can  say,  yes,  there  is  something  tangible,  that  that  day  care 
raised  a  person  from  total  dependence  to  self-sufficient  through  em- 
ployment. If  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  you  can  see 
therapy,  and  perhaps  an  artificial  limb  or  something,  and  you  can 
put  this  man  into  employment,  then  you  have  something  tangible 
where  you  can  see  the  result  of  your  work.  But  when  you  start  talking 
about  whether  a  service  such  as  protective  services  or  homemaker  serv- 
ices or  something  of  that  nature — let's  take  the  homemaker — has  actu- 
ally kept  that  aged  person  out  of  a  nursing  home,  or  some  other  facility 
that  would  be  funded  out  of  some  other  Federal  program  at  a  much 
higher  cost,  that  is  difficult  to  debate. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  you  aware  that  New  Mexico  under  the 
WIN  program  wants  to  put,  I  think,  about  $75  million  in  on  their 
State  payroll  and  let  the  Federal  Government  pay  their  share  of  it, 
and  New  Mexico  will  pay  the  other.  They  want  to' put  some  women  on 
as  homemakers  because  they  have  discovered  they  are  paying  $420  a 
month  for  nursing-home  care,  and  they  think  they  can  take  care  of 
these  people  cheaper  in  their  own  homes.  The  Department  of  Labor 
is  sitting  down  here  refusing  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  would  be  under  the  WIN  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  absolutely  the  height  of  the  ridiculous, 
because  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature have  already  agreed  to  this  program,  and  the  welfare  director 
cannot  get  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Federal  Government  to 
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agree  that  this  can  be  done  this  way,  although  New  Mexico  is  willing 
to  take  over  the  payments. 

'Mr.  Veneman.  Would  that  be  90-10  money  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  And  then  it  goes  down  over  a  period  of 
3  years.  And  they  will  take  them  completely  as  State  employees. 

Mr.  Veneman.  In  the  example  that  you  have  used  there  is  an  as- 
sumption there  that  you  do  have  something  measurable,  that  some 
people  will  be  kept  out  of  nursing  homes.  And  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  whole  services  issue. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  that  the  Department  of  Labor  ought 
to  have  somebody  speak  to  them  in  a  very  stern  voice  about  this  being 
plain  stupid. 

Mr.  Edwards.  New  Mexico  could  hire  those  workers  and  receive  75 
percent  Federal  matching  for  their  expenses  as  social  services.  Now, 
what  they  would  like  to  get  is  90  percent  instead  of  75  percent. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  But  it  goes  down  over  the  3-year  period, 
from  100  to  50. 

Eepresentative  Conable.  The  effect  of  some  programs  can  be  sta- 
tistically measured.  But  I  think  that  many  of  the  things  we  are  talking 
about  are  ultimately  going  to  have  to  be  decided  and  measured  polit- 
ically, because  they  involve  priorities.  Any  amount  of  money  spent 
anywhere  is  going  to  do  some  good  somewhere.  And  the  question  is, 
is  it  involving  a  social  purpose  that  people  in  a  democracy  generally 
consider  a  legitimate  social  purpose  of  high  priority  ?! 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  problems  you  have  in  evaluating  these 
programs.  I  must  say  that,  sitting  as  we  do  here  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  without  any  great  expertise,  and  without  the  background 
that  comes  from  extensive  training  in  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
and  so  forth,  we  get  the  impression  with  this,  and  foreign  aid,  and 
other  things,  that  frequently  the  measure  is,  how  successful  are  you 
at  shoveling  out  the  money,  not  how  successful  have  you  been  in  chang- 
ing the  lives  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  money  is  being  shov- 
eled out.  That  is  one  of  those  frustrations  that  I  think  is  always  going 
to  be  with  us  in  Government. 

I  am  perhaps  too  philosophical  about  it.  I  do  think  that  ultimately 
the  decision  is  going  to  be  made  politically  on  the  basis  of  what  people 
think  is  being  accomplished.  And  I  am  afraid  that  is  never  going  to 
be  purely  measurable  in  terms  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Or  sometimes  in  what  they  would  like  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Eepresentative  Conable.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  the  New  York  hearings  when  we  were  ask- 
ing the  intake  workers  concerning  the  Division  of  Labor  on  Income 
Maintenance  and  Services,  one  worker  said,  "Well,  the  greatest,  serv- 
ice we  can  do  these  people  is  keep  them  on  welfare."  This  was  one  of 
the  things  toward  which  effort  was  being  directed,  to  keep  them  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  Veneman.  There  is  one  case  not  directly  related  to  services,  but 
in  a  way  it  is,  in  California. 

At  the  time  I  left  there  were  about  18,000  people  that  were  in  insti- 
tutional care  in  the  mental  hygiene  hospitals.  About  5  years  prior  to 
that,  before  California  started  its  community  self-service  programs, 
there  were  more  than  30,000  that  were  institutionalized.  Now,  there 
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is  something  tangible  that  you  can  identify,  that  you  have  actually 
closed  down  some  of  the  facilities  and  institutions  that  were  really 

Representative  Conable.  Maybe  some  of  these  should  have  been 
institutionalized,  and  the  later  figures  may  be 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  the  point  is  that  there  were  still  institutions 
to  take  care  of  those  that  did  require  institutional  care.  But  there  are 
obviously  a  lot  of  people  that  could  have  been  taken  care  of  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  or  in  the  home,  with  some  kind  of  services,  which  in  this 
case  were  services  which  were  provided  through  a  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  as  opposed  to  social  services  and  welfare. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  other 
philosophy  of  this.  In  many  States,  including  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, if  you  add  up  AFDC  food  stamps,  school  lunches,  and  Medi- 
caid, you  get  benefits  of  over  $1,000  per  person.  Now,  this  does  not 
even  include  social  service  expenditures. 

Representative  Conable.  Are  you  saying  George  is  a  piker? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  George  is  a  piker.  What  George  has  been 
saying  all  this  time,  unlike  everybody  else,  "I  will  pay  only  $1,000 
a  person." 

Mr.  Veneman.  He  did  not  say  he  would  buy  out  food  stamps  or 
veterans  hospitals  or  medicaid. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  cash  assistance  in  New  York  for  a  family 
of  four,  a  woman  heading  the  family,  is  $3,756  a  year.  The  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  is  $312.  The  subsidy  value  of  free  lunches  is 
$189.  That  adds  up  to  $4,257.  If  you  add  medicaid  for  a  family  of 
four,  that  is  about  $1,070  in  New  York.  That  adds  up  to  $5,327. 

Now,  if  you  divide  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  in  New  York  by 
these  social  services,  you  are  going  to  get  $2,500  added  to  it,  which  is 
$7,828  for  a  family  of  four.  This  woman  you  don't  even  put  on  public 
housing.  The  moment  you  put  that  woman  in  public  housing,  then  you 
have  an  even  greater  subsidy.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  of  this  welfare 
what  all  of  us  should  begin  to  admit  is  what  it  is  costing  individually, 
and  ask  ourselves  if  in  place  of  keeping  this  huge  bureaucracy  oper- 
ating, with  all  of  these  people  going  over  the  contracts,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on— which  obviously  isn't  being  well  done,  no  one  knows  what 
you  are  buying,  what  you  are  paying  for — we  wonder,  wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  give  them  that  money,  some  of  that  money  and  forget  it? 

Mr.  Veneman.  H.R.  1  does  that  to  some  extent, 

But  I  hope  we  do  not  fall  into  the  trap  that  we  fell  into  when  we 
first  brought  the  first  welfare  reform  bill  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  when  Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware,  who  was  a  very 
competent  person,  left  the  impression  with  the  American  people  that 
everybody  in  New  York  with  a  family  of  four  was  getting  somewhere 
around  $8,000,  when  in  fact  you  cannot  simply  assume  that  all  of  them 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  housing  subsidy,  because  only  8  percent 
live  in  subsidized  housing  units.  You  cannot  assume  that  you  can  di- 
vide the  number  of  welfare  recipient  families  by  social  services  because 
you  are  not  including  the  former  and  potential — that  leaves  wrong 
impressions  with  the  American  public.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  damage 
was  done  to  the  good  parts  of  public  assistance  and  the  responsible 
parts  of  public  assistance  by  leaving  that  kind  of  impression  with  the 
public. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  But  the  truth  is  that  you  are  spending  the 
same  amount  as  if  everybody  were  getting  it. 

Now,  the  second  truth  is — and  we  have  already  found  this  out  from 
the  GAO — that  if  medicaid  were  actually  given  to  everybody  that  is 
entitled  to  it,  and  all  of  them  that  had  it  used  it,  and  if  those  that 
went  to  the  doctor  then  took  the  medicine  that  the  doctors  authorized 
them  to  take,  you  would  probably  break  medicaid.  The  truth  is,  they 
are  not  using  it.  Everybody  that  is  entitled  doesn't  even  have  a  card. 

Mr.  Veneman.  If  that  would  break  it,  just  think  what  would  occur 
if  all  the  States  took  full  advantage  of  the  medicaid  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Just  think  what  is  going  to  happen  if  they 
take  advantage  of  this  social  services  thing,  if  you  are  not  going  to  put 
some  kind  of  a  ceiling  on  it. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  we  are  all  sending  up  the  same  warning. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  going  to  be  really  horrible.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  on  all  welfare  is  admitting  to 
ourselves  what  this  cost  really  is. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  what  we  have  to  do — I  think, 
with  the  work  that  the  "Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  in  H.R.  1, 
essentially  the  remedy  that  was  developed  in  H.R.  1 — is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  go  so  far  in  providing  the  basic  minimum, 
establishing  the  eligibility  standard,  administering  the  money  pay- 
ments, for  public  assistance  recipients,  and  if  the  States  want  to  go 
beyond  that,  it  is  their  ball  game.  Now,  where  we  get  trapped  in  a 
lot  of  social  programs  is  in  the  matching  game. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  is  in  money  payments  and  public 
assistance  is  simply  as  a  vendor  of  dollars.  It  is  the  State  legislature 
that  sits  there  and  determines  what  the  grant  payments  are  going  to 
be,  and  it  is  the  State  legislature  that  determine  who  is  going  to  be 
eligible  within  very  broad  guidelines.  And  we  spend  money,  we  spend 
50  cents  for  every  dollar  they  spend. 

The  same  is  true  in  services,  The  States  make  the  determinations, 
based  upon  the  broad  guidelines  written  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  think  what  we  have  to  do  ultimately  in  this  country  is  to  divide  the 
responsibility.  We,  the  Federal  Government,  as  we  propose  in  H.R.  1, 
should  pay  100  percent  of  what  we  feel  our  obligation  is.  And  if  the 
States  such  as  New  York  feel  that  they  should  pay  more,  or  California, 
or  the  industrial  States,  then  let  that  be  their  dollars.  And  that  is 
really,  I  think,  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  we  really  should  do,  as  you  say,  is  take 
this  thing  over. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Take  whatever  level  we  want  to  take  over  and  let  the 
States  build  on  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  And  I  think  H.R.  1  was  a  good  begin- 
ning. The  only  thing  that  I  think  was  really  wrong  is  that  you  were 
still  rewarding  that  girl  for  not  marrying  the  father  of  the  child  and 
for  leaving  the  husband.  Somehow  or  other  it  has  got  to  be  her  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  father  support  the  child.  If  she  does  not  want 
to  do  it  that  way,  then  she  gets  whatever  her  share  is,  and  from  then 
on  she  is  on  her  own.  But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  men  write  these  laws 
you  are  not  going  to  do  that,  because  they  do  not  want  to  support 
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any  man.  That  is  their  first  objection.  And  their  second  is,  they  get 
pretty  sentimental  and  sloppy  thinking  when  you  get  to  women  and 
children.  She  has  some  responsibility,  in  my  opinion. 

When  he  testified  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding H.R.  1,  the  1971  budget,  Secretary  Richardson  said,  "We  have 
no  good  way  of  ascertaining  the  effectiveness  of  the  expenditures  for 
social  services.  We  are  convinced  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  but  we  have  no  clear-cut  way  of  determining  whether  or  not  and 
to  what  extent  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth." 

That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement,  and  I  cannot  disagree 
with  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  these  States  differ  in  their  expenditures. 
Montana  is  getting  $10  per  poor  person  under  the  social  services  pro- 
visions, Maryland,  $1,000  per  poor  person.  These  spending  patterns 
don't  parallel  the  level  of  public  assistance  grants  very  closely.  So  it 
is  obviously  not  just  a  question  of  State  generosity  in  general.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  factors  are  involved  in  these  extreme  variations? 

Mr.  Veneman.  There  is  one  basic  factor,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
programs  that  the  States  have  in  place. 

Presumably,  judging  from  those  figures,  you  would  assume  that 
Maryland  has  a  rather  extensive  day  care  program  and  they  probably 
have  an  extensive  home  maker  service  program,  and  some  training  pro- 
grams, and  other  things  that  would  be  covered  under  the  services, 
whereas  Montana  perhaps  has  never  put  any  of  these  programs  of  any 
significance  in  place. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  understand  that  in  some  of  these  States 
there  has  been  a  real  reluctance  to  use  this  by  people  who  felt  that  the 
social  service  rules  did  not  intend  to  cover  some  of  the  things  that  they 
are  suggesting.  In  HEW's  region  No.  4  all  eight  States  have  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  Federal  matching  from  1971  to  1973  estimates.  Six 
of  the  States  have  increases  of  more  than  500  percent,  and  six  estimate 
their  Federal  share  at  more  than  $100  million. 

In  region  7,  with  four  States,  only  one  State  shows  an  increase  of 
100  percent  in  Federal  matching.  No  State  has  more  than  a  500-percent 
increase,  and  none  estimates  a  Federal  share  of  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1973.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  difference  among  the  regions? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  too  much  to  do  with  the  region 
per  se.  I  might  add  that  the  Mississippi  figures  are  substantially  re- 
duced from  that  June  estimate  of  $400  million,  I  think  it  is  down  to 
about  $260  million ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rtjtledge.  About  260. 

Mr.  Veneman.  So  when  we  suggest  that  we  do  not  look  at  plans,  I 
think  that  plan 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Don't  you  think  maybe  there  is  something  to 
that?  When  some  of  these  people  got  the  word,  they  passed  it  around. 
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Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  in  some  areas  apparently  they  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Veneman.  In  some  areas — I  don't  think  it  is  a  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Hines  does  not  understand  that  the  services  program  is  there, 
it  could  be  a  combination  of  several  things,  one  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  raise  their  25  cents  and  the  legislature  may  question 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  appropriate  the  money  for  a  full  program. 

Mr.  Page.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Kansas  there  is  fairly  strong 
constraint  on  the  State  welfare  department  against  initiating  services. 
And  this  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  legislature.  And  another  factor  is 
that  some  of  the  States  are  hesitant  to  build  the  programs  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  Federal  legislation  which  from  their  point  of  view 
might  adversely  affect  their  next  year's  expectations,  having  made  a 
very  bold  move  this  year. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Room  and  board  costs  of  public  institutions 
are  supposed  to  be  funded  under  the  cash  welfare  programs,  if  at  all. 

To  what  extent  do  your  regulations  on  social  services  permit  Fed- 
eral funding  of  State  room  and  board  costs  in  public  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Some  financial  reimbursement  is  permitted  if  it  is 
incidental  or  short  term,  while  a  larger  social  service  or  rehabilitation 
program  underway  if  it  is  part  of  it,  and  the  room  and  board  is  not  the 
essential  part  of  it.  And  there  are  limitations  on  this.  And  most  of 
these  are  for  transitional  kinds  of  things  for  halfway  houses  and  the 
like. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  other  words,  the  little  kids  in  my  district 
with  IQ's  of  30  to  50  who  are  trying  to  be  trained  for  something  they 
could  do,  they  get  their  room  and  board,  and  the  State  has  handed  us 
this  bill,  75  percent  of  the  total  bill.  I  take  it  that  is  incidental,  the 
room  and  board  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  training 
program ;  is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  If  the  training  and  support  program  is  the  major 
activity  and  it  is  not  simply  a  custodial  program  in  which  we  are 
taking  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  provide  that  care,  it  might 
very  well  be.  We  would  have  to  know  more  about  it. 

Representative  Conable.  It  might  be  one  of  two  things.  It  might 
be  temporary,  or  it  might  be  where  the  room  and  board  is  incidental 
to  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Those  are  the  two  items. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  major 
types  of  services  for  which  Federal-State  expenditures  are  increasing 
most  rapidly? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  would  cite  a  few,  and  then  submit  a  more  detailed 
statement  for  the  record. 

In  the  estimate  that  I  have  in  front  of  me,  for  example,  the  services 
for  child  care  have  increased  over  the  last  fiscal  year  from  $129  mil- 
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lion  to  $279  million,  a  hundred  million  increase  in  that  one  category. 

Also  services  to  obtain  minor  medical  assistance  have  increased  from 
some  $36  million  to  $93  million. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

The  accompanying  chart  reflects  the  continued  growth  in  service  expenditures 
from  fiscal  year  1967  through  1972. 

Services  in  addition  to  those  provided  through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  showing  the  greatest  expansion  include : 

Referral  services  for  employment  and  training,  financial  management  serv- 
ices, housing  services,  legal  services,  emergency  services,  services  to  unmar- 
ried mothers,  services  to  establish  paternity  and  secure  support,  homemaker 
services,  child  care,  protective  services,  services  to  youth  in  danger  of  delin- 
quency, services  to  the  physically  and  mentally  retarted,  services  to  obtain 
medical/dental  care,  services  to  maintain,  self-care,  and  services  to  help 
maintain  social  relations  and  participate  in  community  life. 

AFDC  SERVICES 
(Dollars  in  millions) 

Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal 
Fiscal  year        year  Fiscal  year        year  Fiscal  year  year  Fiscal  year  year 
1967        1967  1969        1969  1971  1971  1972  1972 
families   Federal  families   Federal  families  Federal  families  Federal 
served  expend-  served  expend-  served  expend  served  expend- 
itures itures  itures  itures 

No  services  provided 383,315. 125,900  574,000  _ 

Unknown  if  services  provided 0 53,300 147,300  192, 300. ._ 

Total  provided  lor  more  service..  1,504,935  $181.2  2,239,194  $299.5  3,055,188  $590.0  3,  610, 100  $1,  253.  8 
Counseling,  guidance,  diagnosis...  1,038,500  9.4  1,234,600  20.5  1,540,800  30.8  1,682,500  42.1 
Vocational  rehabilitation  services..  183,200  4.6  246,900  7.6  151,100  15.1  192,300  58.2 
Referral  for  employment/training..  72,100  7.8  139,100  12.8  295,000  23.6  365,300  34.6 
Summertime,  part-time  employ- 
ment—child   188,800  1.0  237,200  1.6  188,800  3.2  240,400  4.8 

Preschool  education.. 188,800  3.2  276,000  5.3  264,400  10.6  240,400  12.0 

Assistance  in  continuing  educa- 
tion                                    498,500  3.1  673,000  5.0  660,900  9.9  841,200  16.8 

ABE-GED.... _ 177,500  1.7  239,700  2.8  321,000  5.5  360,500  7.2 

Vocational  rehabilitation  educa 

tion                                   175,600  2.9  237,200  4.8  290,800  9.6  288,400  10.9 

Improved"  financial  management..  972,400  6.0  1,312,000  9.9  1,401,100  19.7  1,783,400  26.8 

Housing                                    .  .  649,600  9.4  876,300  15.4  1,027,200  30.8  1,201,800  48.8 

Legal  services                           ..  307,800  8.1  416,400  13.2  479,600  26.4  528,800  32.5 

Emergency  services 377,700  5.9  510,800  9.6  653,300  19.2  721,100  56.4 

Unmarried  mother 247,400  6.0  334,100  9.8  389,000  19.5  495,100  49.5 

Establish  paternity       268,100  5.5  360,700  9.0  449,400  18.0  480,700  24.0 

Secure  support               .  .      .  -  672,200  6.6  907,800  1.1  1,072,500  21.5  1,201,800  48.0 

Homemaker... 102,000  5.1  138,000  11.4  185,000  16.8  240,400  36.0 

After  care— institutional— Foster 

care                                          -  49,100  8.5  65,400  1.4  75,500  3.3  144,200  7.2 

Recreation  Summer  Act-Children.  226,600  1.4  363,100  2.3  294,600  4.6  384,600  7.7 

Child  care                                  -  94,400  37.0  138,000  69.8  264,400  129.6  408,  .00  279.8 

Adoptive  se'rvices                      ...  22,700  2.1  31,500  3.4  37,800  6.7  48,100  9.4 

Foster  care           """     ....     ...  37,800  4.6  50,800  7.6  71,800  15.2  96,100  22.7 

Protective  s'ervices             .      ...  88,700  7.4  118,600  12.2  162,400  24.4  206,700  56.4 

Marital  services                       ....  285,100  1.6  384,900  2.7  415,400  5.4  480,700  7.2 

Parent-child  relationship 477,700  2.9  643,800  4.7  660,900  9.3  721,100  14.4 

Juvenile  delinquency        83,100  4.0  111,400  6.6  132,200  13.2  192,300  60.0 

Physical  and  mental  handicap 270,000  7.7  363,100  20.1  351,200  40.4  576,800  86.5 

Family  planning:  .     "_  ' 

Without  medical               ....  355,000  1.9  479,300  3.1  687,300  6.2  913,300  10.0 

With  medical 172,000  1.5  232,400  2.4  283,200  4.8  384,600  7.5 

Services  to  obtain:  Medical  dental  ^  ___  „ 

care  999,000  11.2  1,348,400  18.4  1,469,100  36.7  1,869,900  93.5 

Services  not  specified 57,000  3.1  77,500  5.0  124,600  30.0  158,600  82.9 
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ADULT  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
[Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


Fiscal ; 

fear— 

1967 

1969 

1971 

1972 

People 

Amount 

People 

Amount 

People 

Amount 

People 

Amount 

Total  money  payment 
recipients 

4,169,000 

4,155,000 

4,512,000 

4,698,000 

APTD.. _. - --- 

OAA._ 

AB 

882,000 
3,160,000 
127,000  . 

3, 028, 000 
1,005,000 
122,000  . 

1,317,000 

3, 075, 000 

120,000 

1,493,000 
3, 085, 000 
120,000  . 

Total  receiving  no  services 

.  3,110,000  . 

3,050,000  . 

3,222,000 

3,307,000 

APTD 

379,  000 
2,670,000 
61,000  . 

432,000 
2,559,000 
59,000  . 

566, 000 

2,  598,  000 

58,000 

642,  000 
2,607,000 
58,000  . 

OAA 

AB 

Total  receiving  1  or  more 
services 

1,062,000 

$54.3 

1,105,000 

$82.3 

1,290,000 

$160.0 

1,391,000 

$352. 9 

APTD 

OAA 

AB 

503, 000 
490,  000 
69,000  . 

573,  000 
469, 000 
63,000  . 

751,000 

477, 000 

62,000 

851,000 
478,000 
62,000  . 

Specific  services  provided. 

.  1, 179,000  . 

1,200,000  . 

1,336,600 

1,607,900  . 

(1)  Health  support 

(2)  Improved  financial  function... 

(3)  Maintaining  home 

(4)  Protective  services 

338, 000 
82,000 
106,000 
108,000 
319, 000 

226, 000 

24.5 
1.1 
6.0 
4.3 

11.9 

6.5 

268, 000 
93,  000 
110,000 
130,000 
350,000 

249, 000 

30.5 
2.5 

10.7 
8.2 

19.7 

10.7 

196, 000 
113,400 
120,500 
148,700 
385,000 

373, 000 

57.5 
4.9 
21.7 
16.1 
38.5 

21.3 

216,000 
135,  000 
145,000 
177,000 
442,  000 

492,900 

112.9 
14.1 
49.8 
38.3 

(5)  Self-care  services 

88.9 

(6)  Maintaining  social  relations 
and  participation  in  com- 
munity life ._ 

49.4 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal 

Fiscal           year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 

year           1967  year  1969  year  1971        year  1972 

1967       Federal  1969  Federal  1971  Federal        1972  Federal 

persons      expend-  persons  expend-  persons  expend-  persons  expend- 

served         itures  served  itures  served  itures     served  itures 

Daycare                                             ..  34  $1,500  34  $1,500  34  $1,500  34  $1,500 

Foster  care.                             ..        ..  225  29,000  226  30,226  210  31,691  205  33,353 

Adoption  services 43  2,295  44  2,400  45  2,391  45  2,392 

Service  to  educationally  deprived 

schoolchildren 78  4,130  81  4,340  86  4,324  80  4,324 

Preventive,  protective,  and  other 

services 293  8,971  367  8,176  416  5,790  305  4,431 

Total  unduplicated  count >  616       45,896         694       46,633         735       45,696         614         46,000 

1  Total  numbers  of  persons  served  includes  those  receiving  more  than  1  service. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  me  ask  you  something  on  that  child  care. 
Would  that  be  maybe  25  million  mothers  that  have  gone  to  work  ?  If 
it  is  so,  where  is  it  showing  in  the  employment  figures  ? 

Mr.  Rutledge.  It  may  be  that  a  substantial  portion  of  these  would 
be  persons  who  need  child  care  because  of  either  being  in  a  training 
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program  or  because  of  health,  or  going  into  employment.  There  has 
been  some  substantial  increase  in  some  of  the  programs.  It  might  also 
mean  that  there  has  been  a  greater  utilization  of  these  programs  by 
persons  who  were  already  involved  in  one  of  these  activities,  but  who 
previously  had  not  come  forward. 

Representative  Conable.  Isn't  that  the  big  thing  ? 
Mr.  Rutledge.  Yes.  When  you  think  about  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  is  not  in  every  instance  new  people  becoming 
eligible.  We  have  never  in  this  country  adequately  covered  or  taken 
care  of  all  of  those  who  are  eligible  either  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments or  other  services,  under  our  existing  law.  And  many  organiza- 
tions are  actively  recruiting  persons  to  come  forward  and  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities,  which  I  think  has  accounted  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  dramatic  increase. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  has  the 
separation  of  eligibility  and  services  been  achieved,  and  to  what  extent 
can  it  be  achieved  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  can  be  fully  achieved — I  will  let  Phil 
Rutledge  respond  to  how  many  States  actually  have  implemented  the 
plan  in  total.  Only  in  the  adult  category  has  it  virtually  been  achieved. 
Mr.  Rutledge.  All  of  the  States  are  due  to  submit  a  plan  to  use  by 
October  1,  and  to  have  it  in  effect  by  January  1.  Some  States  are  having 
some  concerns  about  it.  But  this  has  been  a  principle  that  has  been 
discussed  and  supported  by  the  profession  for  some  years  and  we  do 
not  expect  a  major  problem. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  if  you  direct  a  person  to  find  a  job  and 
help  him  to  find  a  job,  is  that  income  maintenance  or  a  service? 
Mr.  Veneman.  That  would  be  a  service. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  lot  of  people  we  were  talking  with  in  our 
local  hearings  felt  there  was  some  confusion. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Maybe  he  would  not  agree,  but  I  would  say  it  was  a 
service. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  that,  when  the  same 
individual  has  been  providing  both  services  and  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  awhile,  there  is  going  to  be  some  initial  disagreement  among 
reasonable  people  about  what  is  an  income  maintenance  activity  and 
what  is  a  service. 

We  have  had  training  programs  underway  and  we  have  developed 
working  papers  and  other  guidelines  that  we  made  available  to  the 
committee  that  we  have  been  hoping  and  are  anticipating  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  States.  But  we  expect  that  for  the  first  year  of  the 
implementation  of  the  separation  program  there  is  likely  to  be  some 

disagreements  about  which 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Really,  aren't  you  being  taken  into  camp  on 
this  separation  ? 

The  matching  rate  for  the  expense  of  administering  welfare  is  only 
50  percent,  whereas  the  rate  for  services  is  75  percent.  So  aren't  a  lot 
of  people  redefining  this  whole  thing  into  services  ? 
Mr.  Rutledge.  That  has  been  our  problem  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Veneman.  When  they  aren't  separated. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  really  the  whole  problem,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Veneman.  That  was  the  problem. 
Chairman  Griffiths.  And  now  they  are  all  offering  services. 
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Mr.  Veneman.  No;  but  if  somebody  is  sitting  at  a  desk  filling  out 
an  eligibility  form  and  somebody  walks  in,  and  it  is  clearly  separated, 
at  least  you  know  that  person  is  a  50-50  paid  person,  whereas  before 
it  was  separated,  I  am  sure  that  many  administrative  agencies  admin- 
istering welfare  were  running  her  salary  through  as  a  service  person. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Couldn't  we  do  better  if  we  really  set  up  the 
law  on  a  better  matching  basis  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  can  do  much  better.  Again  I  hate  to  keep  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  H.R.  1,  but  if  we  do  have  the  income  maintenance 
provisions  a  Federal  responsibility,  the  money  payment  provision  is  a 
Federal  responsibility,  you  don't  have  the  issue.  That  becomes  a  clearly 
denned  responsibility  of  the  intake  worker  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sending  out  the  checks.  And  every  other  service  to  former,  cur- 
rent, and  potential  welfare  recipients  in  the  framework  of  services 
would  be  a  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  There  are  some  other  ways  in  which  this  will  help, 
too.  Having  administered  one  of  these  programs  at  the  local  level,  one 
finds  that  the  great  bulk  of  one's  time  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  who  is  eligible  for  money  payments,  and  whether  there  was 
an  overpayment  or  underpayment,  and  relatively  little  attention  is 
really  given  to  the  services  and  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  that  is  a  75-percent  reimbursement.  The  administrator 
spends  80  percent  of  his  time  worrying  about  the  money  side  of  it. 
This  separation  will  give  us  now  the  first  opportunity  to  really  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  develop  an  effective  and  comprehensive  human 
resource  system  to  deal  with  social  problems  and  social  barriers,  so 
that  we  can  answer  some  of  the  kind  of  questions  that  you  and  Mr. 
Conable  and  others  are  raising. 

If  you  ask  every  administrator  what  they  do  at  this  time,  I  suspect 
they  would  say  that  relatively  little  is  spent  on  their  service  programs 
and  their  planning  and  evaluation,  and  a  great  deal  on  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  everyone  is  eligible  or  ineligible  for  a  given  service 
payment. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  the  end  of  the  social  services  appropriation 
is  closed,  what  does  the  Department  see  its  review  function  to  be  in 
tightening  up  on  the  definition  of  services,  the  definition  of  eligible 
recipients  of  services  ? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Well,  it  could  go  two  ways,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  this  morning  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  that  would  limit  that  $1.6  billion.  And  if  what  I 
heard  is  accurate,  $1  billion  of  this  would  essentially  go  through  the 
urban  formula,  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  really  we  would  not  have 
too  much  to  do  about  it.  It  will  be  just  more  money  going  to  the  States, 
and  they  can  determine  how  they  are  going  to  spend  it  for  service. 

Representative  Conable.  A  billion  of  tht  $1.6  billion 

Mr.  Veneman.  As  I  understand,  the  way  the  amendment  went 
through  the  Senate  this  morning,  Mr.  Conable,  $600  million  is  made 
available  for  day  care  and  family  planning,  and  that  the  original 
Long  proposal  for  $1  billion  using  the  urban  formula  remains  intact. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  really  would  not  have  too  much  to  be  concerned 
about  as  to  whether  they  have  got  an  effective  State  plan  or  anything 
else.  It  will  just  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis,  and 
there  will  be  $1  billion  to  divide  up,  is  what  it  amounts  to.  And  then 
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the  States  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  best  value  for  their  dollar, 
really.  And  it  gets  back  to  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  that  will 
determine  whether  that  is  the  most  effective  and  important  service  for 
their  given  community. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  They  will  all  be  down  here  next  year  to  in- 
crease the  entire  amount  by  a  large  sum. 

Mr.  Rutledge.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
"Program  Regulation  Guide  on  the  Separation  of  Services  From  As- 
sistance Payments,"  and  also  a  copy  of  the  working  papers  on  deter- 
mining functions  and  activities. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  them  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  them.  We 
will  insert  the  regulations  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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€:')  Program  Regulation  Guide 
on  the  Separation 
of  Services  from 
Assistance  Payments 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  •  Community  Services  Administration 

(SRS)  73-23014    •  1872 


DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED--Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  states:   "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 
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PROGRAM  REGULATION  GUIDE 
ON 
SEPARATION  OF  SERVICES  FROM  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Community  Services  Administration 


1972 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (SRS)  73-23014 
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Community  Services  Administration 
Compilation  of  Program  Regulation  Guides 


Part  205  General  Administration 


Section  205.102   Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments 

I .  Legal  Background  and  Authority 

A.  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended;  Sections  2(a)(5)(A),  402(a)(5)(A),  1002(a)(5) 
(A),  1402(a)(5)(A),  and  1602(a)(5)(A). 

B.  45  CFR  205.102  (Federal  Register,  June  2,  1972). 

C.  SRS  Program  Regulation  10-12,  dated  June  2,  1972. 

II .  Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Regulation 

The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  improve  the  services 
programs  by  requiring  that  they  be  administered  separately 
from  assistance  payments.   Each  of  the  public  assistance 
titles  of  the  Act  contains  a  State  plan  requirement  for  "such 
methods  of  administration. . .as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan. ..." 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  demands  of  the  assistance 
payments  program—complex  and  sometimes  restrictive  eligi- 
bility provisions,  requirements  for  prompt  furnishing  of 
assistance,  frequent  emergencies  —  are  such  that  they  tend 
to  absorb  most  of  a  worker's  time  and  energy.   The  nature 
of  this  function,  which  necessarily  stresses  determination 
and  redetermination  of  eligibility  for  financial  assistance  — 
so  as  to  maintain  a  valid  caseload—may  make  it  difficult  for 
the  client  to  see  the  worker  as  a  helping  person  with  whom  he 
can  freely  discuss  his  problems,  other  than  economic  need. 
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Section  205.102   Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments 

II.  Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Regulation   (Continued) 

Although  no  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  the  dimensions  or 
structure  of  the  assistance  payments  function,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  planning  and  implementing  separation  both  functions 
must  be  considered.   States  will  need  to  assess  and  determine, 
for  example,  the  planning,  staffing,  training,  and  other  needs 
for  the  assistance  payments  functions  as  well  as  the  services 
function. 

Each  public  assistance  title  also  contains  a  requirement  that 
the  total  program  under  that  title  be  administered  (or  super- 
vised) by  a  single  State  agency.   There  is  nothing  which 
requires  the  same  agency  to  administer  all  titles,  nor  is  there 
anything  to  prohibit  joint  administration  of  many  functions. 
In  some  States,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public  welfare, 
public  health,  mental  health,  and  sometimes  corrections  and 
other  administrative  responsibilities  and  authorities  are 
within  the  same  single  State  agency.  However,  there  are  also 
statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  which  require  the  separate 
administration  by  identifiable  organizational  units  for  all 
aspects  of  a  particular  program,  such  as  those  that  now  apply 
to  vocational  rehabilitation,  services  to  the  aging,  and  mental 
health.   The  separation  regulation  establishes  a  similar 
relationship  of  services  to  the  single  State  agency;  that  is, 
at  all  levels  below  the  head  of  that  agency  (which  may  be  an 
individual  or  a  board),  provision  must  be  made  for  an  identifi- 
able line  of  services  program  authority,  which  is  separate  from 
the  line  of  assistance  payments  authority.  This  regulation, 
therefore,  in  no  way  violates  or  conflicts  with  the  single  State 
agency  requirement. 

III.  Implementation  of  Regulation 

§205. 102(a)(1)   Plan  for  Separation 

By  October  1,  1972,  the  State  must  submit  for  approval  by  the 
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Section  205.102  Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments 

III.   Implementation  of  Regulation 

1205.102(a)(1)   Plan  for  Separation  (Continued) 

SRS  Regional  Commissioner  a  plan  for  separation.  This  plan 
will  cover  all  the  steps  and  aspects  necessary  to  establish 
a  separated  service  system  capable  of  functioning  independently 
from  the  assistance  payments  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  planning  and  implementation  process  of 
considerable  detail  and  magnitude  is  necessary  to  achieve 
effective  separation.  Some  States  may  have  engaged  more 
extensively  than  others  in  the  process  and  may  have  completed 
most  of  the  necessary  steps.  However,  at  least  the  steps 
included  in  the  attached  instructions  must  be  described  in  the 
plan,  providing  evidence  of  whatever  has  been  completed. 

1205.102(a)(2)   Statewide  Implementation 

The  approved  separation  plan  must  be  in  effect  statewide  no 
later  than  January  1,  1973.   This  means  that  the  restructuring 
of  the  State  social  service  operations  must  be  completed  and 
must  begin  to  function  independently  of  the  cash  assistance 
program  no  later  than  this  date. 

§205. 102(a)(3)   Progress  Report 

The  State  is  required  to  submit  a  progress  report  of  the 
functioning  of  the  separated  service  system  on  or  before 
March  15,  1973.   This  report  will  reflect  both  the  progress 
and  the  success  and  any  problems  that  may  have  arisen,  together 
with  plans  for  correcting  them  and  target  dates  for  corrective 
action.   Reporting  forms  will  be  provided  by  SRS. 

1205. 102(b)(1), (2),  and  (3)   Definitions 

The  definitions  provide  the  basis  for  separation  planning. 
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Section  205.102  Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments 

III.   Implementation  of  Regulation 

§205. 102(b)(1), (2),  and  (3)   Definitions   (Continued) 

They  clarify:   (1)  the  degree  of  separation  within  the  single 
State  agency  and  (2)  which  of  the  functions  now  jointly 
administered  must  be  separated. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  separation,  the  definitions 
establish  the  minimum  requirements  and  are  not  intended  to 
preclude  States  from  seeking  more  complete  separation  of 
the  two  functions  below  the  head  of  the  single  State  agency. 
The  regulation  prohibits  the  combined  administration  of  the 
service  and  assistance  programs;  it  does  not  preclude 
coordination  and  integration  of  social  services  with  other 
human  services  programs. 

1205.102(b)(1)   Separation 

(1)   Separation  means  the  establishment  of  a  services  system 
designed  to  operate  independently  of  the  assistance 
payments  system. 

Under  the  head  of  the  single  State  agency,  two  lines  of 
authority  are  required,  utilizing  two  State  directors  or 
chief  officials,  one  for  services  and  one  for  assistance 
payments.   Two  lines  of  authority  must  be  maintained  at 
every  administrative  level,  operating  independently  of 
each  other.  This  means  that  there  must  be  a  separate 
services  unit  at  the  State  level  for  program  development, 
and  policy  formulation  and  implementation  for  all  services, 
including  supporting  services  for  WIN,  and  for  supervision 
and  consultation  to  the  local  agencies. 

The  use  of  a  common  administrator  or  common  head  is  also 
permitted:   (1)  at  the  State  level,  providing  line 
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Section  205.102  Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments 

III.   Implementation  of  Regulation 

§205. 102(b)(1), (2),  and  (3)   Definitions  (Continued) 

supervision  of  the  service  delivery  level  and  (2)  at  a  single 
local  level  that  has  overall  administrative  responsibility. 
In  large  cities,  where  the  program  is  administered  through 
several  suboffices,  a  common  administrator  is  permitted  only 
at  the  main  local  office.  Under  each  common  administrator,  as 
stated  above,  two  lines  must  be  maintained.  The  separate 
service  line  shall  include  all  staff  engaged  in  services  policy 
and  program  development,  supervision  of  local  operation  of 
service  programs,  and  actual  provision  of  services  to  clients. 

Separate  or  common  facilitating  services  may  be  used  at  each 
administrative  level  as  needed.   Supporting  services  are 
defined  in  BOB  Circular  A-87  as:   "...auxiliary  functions 
necessary  to  sustain  the  direct  effort  involved  in  administer- 
ing a  grant  program  or  an  activity  providing  services  to  the 
grant  program.  These  services  may  be  centralized  in  the 
grantee  department  or  in  some  other  agency,  and  include 
procurement,  payroll,  personnel  functions,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  space,  data  processing,  accounting,  budgeting, 
auditing,  mail  and  messenger  service,  and  the  like."  1/ 

Separate  accounting  and  reporting  must  be  maintained,  although 
it  is  permissible  to  carry  out  these  functions  in  common 
facilitating  units.  When  joint  responsibility  is  placed  in 
the  same  unit,  staff  assignments  or  time  allocations  must  be 
made  in  such  fashion  that  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  two 
functions  are  met.  While  the  regulation  provides  that  common 
facilitating  services  may  be  used,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
single  State  agency  to  evaluate  which  of  its  functions  may  be 
designated  to  be  served  by  such  units.   It  may  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  services  to  carry  some  supporting  functions  as 


1/  Intergovernmental  Cooperations  Act.  1968,  Public  Law  90-577. 
BOB  Circular  Letter  A-87. 
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separate  and  exclusively  for  services,  e.g.,  data  collection, 
data  analysis,  and  staff  development  and  training. 

Policy,  procedural,  instructional,  and  informational  materials 
may  need  to  be  issued  separately  for  the  services  system.   The 
social  services  records  must  be  separate  from  financial 
assistance  records. 

Since  the  services  and  assistance  programs  serve  the  same 
groups  of  families  and  individuals,  agreements  must  be  worked 
out  so  that  the  staff  in  each  system  can  perform  its  own 
distinctive  function  without  overlapping  and  without  assumption 
of  each  other's  responsibilities. 

It  is  expected  that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  separation  regulation  even 
in  the  sparsely  populated  areas  with  limited  staff. 

When  and  where  constraints  make  separation  difficult,  innova- 
tive and  imaginative  methods  may  make  it  possible  to  implement 
the  requirement.   Districting  or  regionalizing  a  group  of 
sparsely  populated  areas,  through  collaborative  arrangements, 
can  provide  for  separate  staff  to  carry  out  the  two  functions. 
Such  methods  may  include: 

(a)  Assignment  of  payments  or  services  functions  to  one 
locality  for  a  group  of  localities. 

(b)  Assignment  of  payments  functions  to  district  or  regional 
staff. 
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(c)  Assignment  of  services  functions  to  district  or  regional 
staff. 

(d)  Assignment  of  common  head  responsibilities  to  one  person 
for  a  group  of  sparsely  populated  areas. 

Any  of  these  arrangements  could  free  sufficient  staff  to 
provide  services  and  assistance  separately  in  each  local 
jurisdiction. 

Working  Paper  No.  4.,  "Separated  Services  in  Sparsely 
Populated  Areas"  2/will  give  additional  help  to  States  on 
this  subject. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  few  States  in  which 
constraints  or  barriers  make  it  impossible  to  achieve 
statewide  separation  of  the  functions  of  services  and 
assistance  payments  at  the  local  delivery  level  by 
January  1,  1973.   For  these  situations,  the  regulation 
permits  "alternate  arrangements"  in  the  sparsely  populated 
geographical  areas,  subject  to  approval  by  the  SRS  Regional 
Commissioner. 

Any  request  for  consideration  of  an  alternate  arrangement, 
i.e.,  an  exception  to  the  requirement  for  separate  staff,  must 
contain  the  information  specified  in  the  attached  instructions 
for  the  separation  plan,  including  the  following  documented 
information: 


2/   United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Community  Services  Administration: 
Determining  Functions  and  Activities  of  the  Public  Social  Service 
Agency  in  the  Separated  System  --  Five  Working  Papers. 
Washington,  D.C.  DHEW  Pub.  No.  73-23016.  1972. 
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(a)  Agency  resources  which  were  committed  to  study  innovative 
approaches  as  suggested  above  or  proposed  by  SRS  regional 
staff. 

(b)  The  innovative  approaches  considered  and  the  reasons  why 
they  cannot  be  adopted. 

(c)  Specification  of  the  barriers  or  constraints  which 
necessitate  the  request  for  exception. 

(d)  The  period  of  time  for  which  the  exception  may  be 
necessary. 

(e)  The  plans  and  resources  that  will  be  committed  for 
removal  of  the  impediments  to  full  separation  of  services 
from  assistance  payments. 

Requests  for  approval  of  exceptions  will  be  considered  only 
when  they  pertain  to  local  delivery  levels  with  less  than 
three  professional  staff. 

Special  criteria  for  evaluation  and  approval  of  alternate 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  SRS  Regional  Commissioner  are 
included  in  the  appendix  to  this  guide. 

§205. 102(b)(2),  and  (3)  Services  Function  and  Assistance 
Payments  Function 

(2)   The  definitions  of  the  services  function  and  assistance 

payments  function  are  based  on  the  "purposes"  to  be  served 
by  each  function.  They  clarify  what  functions  are  to  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  administrative  lines.   There  is 
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no  attempt  to  suggest  the  content  of  social  services. 
(This  is  included  in  the  State  plan.) 

The  definitions  call  for  the  classification  of  agency 
activities  according  to  the  end  toward  which  they  are 
directed,  not  the  characteristics  of  the  activity  nor 
the  qualifications  of  the  person  performing  them.   In 
some  areas,  services  and  assistance  payments  staff, 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  roles,  may  engage  in 
similar  activities.   For  instance,  the  preparation  of 
a  report  on  social  functioning  of  an  individual  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  Aid  to  the 
Disabled  is  an  assistance  activity;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  assessment  of  social  functioning  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  service  plan  is  a  service  activity.   Similarly, 
the  furnishing  of  transportation  is  usually  part  of  the 
assistance  payments  function,  but  it  also  may  be  furnished 
by  the  service  agency  when  it  is  utilized  as  part  of  a 
service  plan.' 

These  definitions  mean  that  personnel  assigned  to  each 
of  the  two  functions  must  make  the  decisions  which 
authorize  the  expenditure  inherent  in  each  function. 
For  example,  decisions  as  to  special  need  allowances  or 
AFDC  foster  care  payments  must  be  made  by  assistance 
staff;  decisions  as  to  services  to  be  provided  and  the 
authorization  of  expenditures  to  carry  out  a  service  plan, 
to  be  claimed  at  the  Federal  service  rate,  must  be  made 
by  service  personnel.   The  definitions  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  the  sharing  of  information  by  the 
two  systems. 
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Such  sharing,  as  appropriate,  is  vital,  for  example, 
in  the  WIN  program,  in  situations  involving  the  use  of 
protective  payees  and  in  emergency  situations  where  the 
two  functions  are  closely  allied. 

In  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  separation,  the  State 
will  need  to  sort  out  all  activities  according  to 
"purpose,"  assign  them  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
functions,  and  make  provision  for  the  necessary  interre- 
lationships. Written  procedures  and  agreements  will  be 
needed  to  facilitate  smooth  functioning.   The  Separation 
Guide  for  State  Agencies!' and  Working  Paper  No.  2, 
"Handling  Areas  Common  to  Assistance  Payments  and  Serv- 
ices".2/will  give  additional  help  to  States  in  this  area. 

Child  welfare  services  under  title  IV-B  are  a  service 
function,  as  is  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
services  of  those  individuals  and  families  who  are  not 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  financial  or  medical 
assistance  and,  under  title  IV-A,  for  those  who  can 
qualify  under  45  CFR  220.52(a) (3)(iii)  or  (iv),  or 
45  CFR  222.55(a)(2)(ii)  or  (iii). 

Determination  of  eligibility  for  medical  assistance  under 
title  XIX  is  an  assistance  payments  function. 

Activities  related  to  other  State-financed  assistance 
programs  administered  by  the  single  State  agency  are  also 
part  of  the  assistance  payments  function. 


3/  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Community  Services 
Administration  and  Assistance  Payments  Administration,  The 
Separation  of  Services  from  Assistance  Payments:   A  Guide 
for  State  Agencies.  Washington,  D.C.  DHEW  Pub.  No.  73-23015, 
1972. 

10 
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APPENDIX 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  PROPOSED  ALTERNATE  ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR  SEPARATION  IN  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

IN  SPARSELY  POPULATED  AREAS 


I.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  provide  SRS  regional  staff 
with  a  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment of  assigning  separate  staff  for  services  and  assistance 
payments  functions  as  proposed  by  States  for  sparsely  populated 
geographical  areas  with  limited  staff. 

II .  Definitions 

Sparsely  populated  geographical  area  means  an  area  which  has 
limited  staff  because  of  low  population  density,  or,  in  some 
situations,  one  where  very  few  families  or  individuals  would 
be  eligible  for,  or  likely  to  need  and  want,  public  social 
services. 

Lack  of  administrative  feasibility  means  that  an  area  served 
by  less  than  three  professional  staff  is  unable  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  assigning  separate  staff  for  services  and 
assistance  payments  functions  by  participating  in  a  plan  for 
districting  or  regionalizing,  or  by  some  other  innovative 
method,  because  of  legislative  or  other  documented  constraints. 

Alternate  arrangements  means  the  assignment  of  functions  in  a 
way  that  does  not  meet  the  basic  requirement  for  separation  of 
services  from  assistance  payments  but  does  fulfill  all  other 
requirements  applicable  to  the  service  programs. 

III.  General  Criteria  for  Approving  Alternate  Arrangements 

A.   The  principles  of  separation  and  the  basic  provision  of  the 
regulation  are  to  be  upheld  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
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B.  Consideration  for  approval  of  alternate  arrangements  may 
be  given  only  to  those  areas  served  by  less  than  three 
professional  staff.   Offices  with  three  or  more  professional 
staff  are  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  regulation  re- 
quiring separate  staff  for  services  and  assistance  payments 
functions  by  division  of  labor,  purchase  of  services,  and 
use  of  the  common  head  for  sharing  workloads. 

C.  A  State  that  had,  prior  to  issuance  of  the  regulation, 
developed  plans  for  special  organizational  patterns  and 
approaches  which  will  achieve  statewide  separation, 
including  areas  with  varying  complements  of  staff,  will 
be  expected  to  implement  such  plans. 

D.  In  showing  that  fiscal  constraints  prevent  separation, States 
must  provide  evidence  that  there  is  already  an  equitable 
distribution  of  State  and  Federal  funds  among  the  localities, 
according  to  the  State  formula. 

I V .   Specific  Criteria  for  Approving  Alternate  Arrangements 

In  sparsely  populated  areas  with  one  or  two  professional  staff, 
it  may  not  be  possible  in  all  instances  to  adopt  innovative 
methods,  such  as  those  described  in  this  Program  Regulation 
Guide,  because  of  legislative  barriers  or  other  documented 
constraints.   Exceptions  to  the  requirement  for  assignment  of 
separate  staff  for  services  and  assistance  payments  functions 
may  be  considered  only  when  either  of  two  situations  prevail: 

A.   The  area  for  which  the  State  proposes  an  exception  has  only 
one  professional  staff  person  for  administration  of  the 
program,  and  these  conditions  obtain: 

(1)  The  one  professional  staff  person  is  the  designated 
local  common  head. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commissioner  has  ascertained  through 
documentary  evidence  that  the  current  workload 
warrants  no  more  than  one  professional  staff  person 
who  can  carry  the  administrative  responsibilities 
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and  the  services  and  assistance  payments  functions 
without  jeopardy  to  the  consumers  of  either  program. 

(3)   The  Regional  Commissioner  has  ascertained  through 
documentary  evidence  that  innovative  methods,  such 
as  suggested  in  this  Program  Regulation  Guide,  would 
not  be  feasible  by  January  1,  1973; 

B.  The  area  for  which  the  State  proposes  an  exception  has  two 
professional  staff  persons,  one  of  whom  is  the  common  head, 
and  these  conditions  obtain: 

(1)  The  Regional  Commissioner  has  ascertained  that  (a)  the 
current  workload  of  assistance  payments  and  services 
and  (b)  the  administrative  duties  of  the  common  head 
may  be  performed  by  two  staff  persons  as  follows: 

(a)  One  staff  person  carries  complete  responsibility 
for  either  assistance  payments  functions  or  for 
service  functions. 

(b)  The  other  staff  person  carries  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  duties  of  the  common  head  (the 
administrative  aspects  of  services  and  assistance 
payments)  and  for  the  function  not  performed  by 
the  other  person. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commissioner  has  documentary  evidence  that 
innovative  methods,  such  as  suggested  in  this  Program 
Regulation  Guide,  would  not  be  feasible  by  January  1, 
1973. 

The  fact  that  the  professional  staff  consists  of  less  than  three 
persons  may  not  be  the  single  criterion  for  granting  an  excep- 
tion. The  total  situation  must  be  assessed,  taking  into  account: 

(1)  A  factual  analysis  of  the  administrative  feasibility 
of  separation  through  innovative  methods. 

(2)  An  accurate  analysis  of  the  current  workload. 

(3)  The  provisions  for  reporting  and  cost  allocation. 

When  the  current  workload  is  obviously  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  staff  in  the  agencies  with  one  or  two  professional 
staff  persons,  the  situation  should  be  viewed  as  a  problem 
of  inadequate  staffing  rather  than  a  problem  with  the 
separation  regulation,  and  consideration  must  be  given  to 
compliance  with  the  staffing  requirements  of  45  CFR  220  and  222. 
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[From  the  Federal  Register,  June  2,  1972] 

Title  45 — Public  Welfare 

chapter    ii — social  and  rehabilitation  service   (assistance 
programs),  department  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 

Pabt  205 — General  Administration — Public  Assistance   Programs 

separation  of  services   from   assistance  payments 

Notice  of  proposed  regulations  for  the  programs  administered  under  titles  I, 
IV-A,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  would  amend  §§  220.9 
and  222.27  of  this  chapter  to  require  organizational  separation  of  services  from 
assistance  payments,  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  February  1, 
1972  (37  F.R.  2445).  After  consideration  of  the  views  presented  by  interested  per- 
sons, the  regulations  as  proposed  are  hereby  adopted  and  codified  in  Part  205  of 
this  chapter,  subject  to  the  following  substantive  changes  : 

1.  The  date  for  submittal  of  the  separation  plan  is  changed  from  July  1,  1972, 
to  October  1,  1972  (§  205.102(a)  (1) ). 

2.  The  dates  for  submittal  of  progress  reports  are  changed  from  October  15, 
1972,  and  January  15,  1973,  to  a  single  report  on  March  15,  1973  (§205.102 
(a)(3)). 

3.  The  administrative  levels  at  which  a  common  administrator  may  be  utilized 
are  specified  (§  205.102(b)  (1) ). 

4.  Flexibility  is  provided  for  some  variation  in  sparsely  populated  areas  with 
limited  staff  (§  205.102(b)  (1)  (iv) ). 

Part  205  of  Chapter  II  of  Title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  §  205.102  as  set  forth  below : 

§  205.102    Separation  of  services  from  assistance  payments. 

(a)  State  plan  requirements.  A  State  plan  under  title  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  must  provide  : 

(1)  For  development  of  a  plan  for  separation  of  services-  from  assistance  pay- 
ments and  for  the  establishment  of  a  separated  service  system,  which  will  accord 
with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  October  1,  1972,  to  the  SRS  Regional  Commissioner  for 
approval : 

(2)  For  statewide  operation  of  the  approved  separation  plan  no  later  than 
January  1,  1973 ;  and 

(3)  For  submittal  of  a  progress  report  on  the  implementation  of  separation, 
no  later  than  March  15, 1973. 

(b)  Definitions.  (1)  "Separation  of  services  from  assistance  payments"  means 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  services  function  independently  from 
the  assistance  payments  function,  with  separate  lines  of  authority  for  each 
function. 

(i)  In  addition  to  the  single  State  agency  head,  for  both  the  services  and  the 
assistance  payments  functions,  there  may  be  a  common  head  at  the  level  of  State 
supervision  of  local  office  operations  and  at  the  overall  local  administrative 
level. 

(ii)  There  must  be,  at  all  levels,  separate  lines  of  authority  and  separate 
staff  directly  and  exclusively  responsible  for  services  programs  as  distinguished 
from  assistance  payments  programs.  This  includes  all  staff  engaged  in  policy  and 
program  development,  supervision  of  local  operation  of  service  programs,  and 
actual  provision  of  services  to  clients. 

(iii)  There  may  be  common  or  separate  facilitating  services  at  any  State  or 
local  agency  level,  depending  on  the  need. 

(iv)  In  the  case  of  a  sparsely  populated  geographical  area,  upon  justification 
by  the  State  agency  documenting  a  lack  of  administrative  feasibility  in  assigning 
separate  local  staff  for  services  and  for  assistance  payments  functions,  the  SRS 
Regional  Commissioner  may  approve  alternate  arrangements,  based  upon  criteria 
set  forth  in  SRS  guides,  and  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  separation  in 
such  area  to  the  maximum  exten  possible,  and  to  provide  reporting  and  cost 
allocation  methods  which  will  assure  compliance  with  other  Federal  require- 
ments and  proper  claims  for  Federal  financial  participation. 
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(2)  The  "services  function"  encompasses  those  activities  included  in  the  ap- 
proved State  plan  and  carried  out  by  the  agency,  pursuant  to  Parts  220,  222, 
223,  and  226  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  enable  an  individual  or  family,  or  groups 
of  individuals  or  families,  to  overcome  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  their 
objectives  and  the  goals  of  the  public  social  services  programs.  It  includes  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  for  services  of  those  individuals  or  families  who  are 
neither  applicants  for  nor  recipients  of  financial  or  medical  assistance,  and, 
under  title  IV-A,  for  those  who  can  qualify  under  §  220.52(a)  (3)  (iii)  or  (iv) 
of  this  chapter. 

(3)  The  "assistance  payments  function"  encompasses  all  activities  and  pay- 
ments for  basic  maintenance,  i.e.,  furnishing  the  income  to  which  an  individual  or 
family  is  entitled  under  the  approved  State  plans  for  meeting  day-to-day  ongoing 
living  costs  and  special  needs.  It  includes  the  complete  process  of  determining 
initial  and  continuing  eligibility  for  financial  and  medical  assistance  and  for 
commodities  distribution  or  food  stamps.  It  also  includes  maintaining  the  case 
in  assistance  payment  or  certification  status. 

(Sec.  1102,  49  Stat.  647,  42  U.S.C.  1302) 

Effective  date.  The  regulations  in  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  October  1, 
1972. 
Dated  :  April  28,  1972. 

John  D.   Twiname, 
Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Approved  :  May  18, 1972. 
Elliot  L.   Richardson, 
Secretary. 

[PR  Doc.  72-8312  Filed  6-1-72  ;  8  :47  am] 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  talk  this  over  with  you.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  come  up 
with  some  facts,  and  that  we  will  pass  H.R.  1,  or  something  like  that. 

Representative  Conable.  We  expect  we  will  have  some  further 
dealings. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  somehow  get  that  feeling  myself. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  September  13, 1972.) 


OPEN-ENDED  FEDERAL  MATCHING  OF  STATE  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  EXPENDITURE  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TITLES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 


WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   13,    1972 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 :05  a.m.,  in  room 
S-407,  the  Capitol  Building,  Hon.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Griffiths  and  Conable ;  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Percy. 

Also  present:  Alair  A.  Townsend,  technical  director;  James  R. 
Storey  and  Robert  I.  Lerman,  staff  economists ;  Irene  Cox,  staff  soci- 
ologist ;  Vivian  Lewis  and  Mary  Beth  Curry,  research  assistants ;  and 
Caterina  Capobianco,  administrative  secretary.  Members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  minority  staff:  Leslie  J.  Bander,  economist; 
Walter  B.  Laessig  and  George  D.  Krumbhaar,  Jr.,  counsels. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  you  will  take  your  seats,  gentlemen,  we  will 
proceed  at  once. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  hear  from  welfare  and  budget  officials  from  several 
States  as  part  of  our  investigation  of  the  runaway  State  social  services 
spending  which  the  Federal  Government  must  subsidize  this  year. 

In  the  hearings  yesterday,  we  heard  from  the  Undersecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  John  Veneman. 

This  morning  our  witnesses  are  representatives  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  who  will  explain  the  type  of  services 
Federal  funds  are  used  for  and  explain  why  the  amounts  requested 
have  gone  up  so  dramatically. 

The  totals  for  this  year,  you  will  recall,  were  put  at  $4.6  billion  by 
HEW  officials  yesterday.  Hopefully,  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
explain  how  the  federally  funded  services  benefit  welfare  recipients 
past,  present  and  potential. 

Each  witness  may  make  a  brief  oral  statement,  but  I  would  like 
to  proceed  with  questions.  Please  don't  bother  to  read  your  statements. 
Accompanying  the  witnesses  is  John  McCarter,  the  director  of  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Is  that  right?  He  is  not  here. 

Will  you  proceed  in  order  and  would  you  like  to  proceed,  Mr. 
Weaver,  with  a  summary  of  your  statement  ? 

(131) 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  WEAVER,  DIRECTOR,  ILLINOIS  DEPART- 
MENT OP  PUBLIC  AID,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  C.  BENSON, 
JR.,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  PLANNING 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  for 
this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  social  services  funding,  delivery 
and  impact. 

To  many  citizens  of  this  country,  these  services  are  vital. 

Following  action  of  the  Congress  in  1962  to  include  Federal  stand- 
ards and  participation  in  financing  of  social  services,  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  social  services  delivered  by  public  welfare  agencies  in  the 
mid-1960's. 

In  1967,  however,  major  public  social  service  policy  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  which  extended  the  coverage  and  the  methods  of  delivery 
of  service  to  the  dependent  and  potentially  dependent  population. 
This  extension,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
dividual States;  and  it  is  that  option  that  has  been  exercised  since 
1969. 

It  was  not  until  1969  that  HEW  issued  regulations  to  implement 
the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1967.  You  have  already  noted,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  increase  in  Federal  participation  called  for  by  the 
States  in  the  social  services  area  has  largely  occurred  since  1969. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  what  I  have  been  hearing  over  the  last 
year  or  so.  It  seems  to  be  in  vogue  to  blame  the  States  as  though  they 
are  doing  something  illegal  in  securing  Federal  dollars  for  services 
for  dependent  people.  The  States — at  least  I  can  speak  for  Illinois — 
are  in  fact  putting  into  practice  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1967  and  the  regulations  as  issued  by  HEW  in  1969. 

I  sometimes  believe  that  fact  has  escaped  notice. 

Examination  of  the  claims  being  made  by  the  States  in  some  in- 
stances may  support  the  allegations  of  irresponsible  behavior,  and  I 
would  say  candidly  if  such  abuse  occurs  there  is  a  remedy.  Pursuant 
to  an  audit,  Federal  moneys  can  be  reclaimed  if  they  have  not  been 
spent  in  compliance  with  Federal  law  and  regulations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  preferred  action  rather  than  to  arbitrarily  cut  a  program 
which  will  bring  inevitable  hardship  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  are  dependent  upon  and  need  social  services  to  assist 
them  in  achieving  self-care  and  self-support. 

Allegations  of  irresponsible  behavior  are  not  uniformly  true  and, 
in  particular,  the  record  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  this  issue  is  a  re- 
sponsible one ;  and  I  thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  for  us 
to  review  this  issue  with  you. 

I  only  regret  that  our  offers  of  a  complete  review  of  the  Illinois 
program  to  national  news  magazines  and  officials  of  HEW  over  the 
last  number  of  months  have  been  repeatedly  turned  down  in  favor 
of  a  preference  for  reciting  uninformed  and  misleading  generalities. 

I  would  like  very  much,  Madam  Chairman,  to  review  the  Illinois 
record  for  you.  It  is  in  written  testimony  before  you. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  will  have  it  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weaver  follows :) 
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Prepabed  Statement  of  Edward  Weaver 

State  governments  have  come  under  increasing  criticism  for  alleged  irrespon- 
sible behavior  with  regard  to  acquisition  of  federal  funds  provided  to  support 
social  services  for  current,  former  and  potential  welfare  recipients.  This  federal 
program,  authorized  in  the  1967  Social  Security  amendments,  has  led  to  dramati- 
cally escalating  federal  expenditures  for  grants  to  the  states,  growing  from  $750 
million  in  FY  1971  to  $1.5  billion  in  1972  and  to  estimated  claims  by  the  states  of 
more  than  $4.5  billion  in  1973. 

Examination  of  the  claims  being  made  by  the  States  in  some  instances  may 
support  the  allegation  of  irresponsible  behavior.  However,  this  is  not  uniformly 
true,  and  in  particular,  the  record  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  this  issue  is  a  re- 
sponsible one.  I  would  like  to  review  that  record. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impact  of  social  services  funding  in  Illinois,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  review  the  record  of  the  Ogilvie  Administration  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  progressive,  forward  looking  and  responsible  State  admin- 
istrations in  this  Nation. 

In  1969,  Illinois  had  a  system  of  taxes  and  a  record  of  public  support  for  im- 
portant programs  that  was  little  cause  for  pride.  State  and  local  taxes  in  Illinois 
were  the  most  regressive  of  any  State  in  the  union.  At  the  same  time,  the  level 
of  public  support  for  education,  mental  health,  corrections,  family  services  and 
supportive  welfare  services  was  very  low. 

Change  was  necessary  and  Governor  Ogilvie,  upon  assuming  office,  bit  the  bullet 
of  responsible  action.  Among  his  first  actions  in  office  were  (1)  proposing  and 
gaining  passage  of  a  state  income  tax  in  Illinois  that  now  is  producing  more  than 
$1  billion  annually  in  State  funds,  (2)  making  major  commitments  of  these  re- 
sources to  education  and  human  services  programs,  and  (3)  bringing  in  an  aggres- 
sive young  management  young  management  team  to  establish  order  and  priorities 
in  the  use  of  State  resources. 

The  current  Administration  in  Illinois  started  off  to  deal  with  two  immense  and 
costly  social  problems:  1)  the  welfare  rolls  were  burgeoning  at  an  uncontrolled 
pace,  and  2)  there  were  far  too  many  people  in  the  State's  various  institutions. 
Although  the  causes  for  this  unprecedented  growth  in  social  and  physical  depen- 
dency are  many,  it  was  obvious  that  a  number  of  those  people  institutionalized 
were  victims  of  a  system  that  offered  the  aged  and  neglected  or  abused  children 
no  other  alternatives.  But  in  addition  to  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  the  situation, 
the  State's  entire  financial  structure  was  being  threatened  by  the  potential  fiscal 
crisis  created  by  the  magnitude  of  the  dependency  problems. 

Consider  the  Public  Welfare  Program,  a  program  the  national  government  has 
refused  to  reform.  The  magnitude  of  the  welfare  problem  has  been  almost  over- 
whelming. In  1969  alone,  the  State  of  Illinois  spent  $538  million  on  welfare  of 
which  $290  million  represented  net  state  dollars  not  reimbursed  under  the  Public 
Administration  titles.  In  1973  the  budget  for  welfare  in  Illinois  is  $1.5  billion 
of  which,  exclusive  of  social  services  funds,  $690  million  will  be  federally  reim- 
bursed leaving  $810  million  as  the  net  state  dollar  cost.  This  increase  in  annual 
expenditures  of  state  dollars  for  welfare  of  $520  million  is  one  half  of  the  total 
current  yield  of  the  Illinois  State  income  tax.  Let  me  emphasize  that  point :  one 
half  of  the  revenues  derived  by  Illinois  from  its  major  tax  program  is  necessary 
just  to  support  a  program  that  ought  to  be  ^national  and  for  which  this  federal 
government  has  refused  to  take  responsibility. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  Ogilvie  Administration  carried  out  important 
program  developments  long  overdue  in  Illinois.  Aware  that  stopgap  measures 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  task  at  hand,  the  Governor  and  his  staff  set  about 
to  construct  social  services  programs  that  attacked  the  causes  rather  than  the 
symptoms  ;  programs  with  a  central  strategy  that  would  direct  resources  toward 
prevention  of  dependency. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  stategy  has  been  the  development  of  an  extensive 
community-based  delivery  system  of  services  and  facilities.  This  system  not 
only  includes  our  welfare  agency  but  also  a  number  of  its  allied  agencies :  Mental 
Health,  Corrections,  and  Children  and  Family  Services. 

With  the  emphasis  on  community-based  services,  we  expected  to  : 

First — Reduce  the  then  current  institutionalized  population  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  children  in  foster  care  institutions,  the  number  of  patients  in  long- 
term  care  mental  institutions  and  the  number  of  inmates  in  our  correctional 
institutions.  These  effects  should  have  been  and  were  immediately  noticeable. 
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Secondly — But  probably  more  important,  we  expected  to  be  able  to  set  up  an 
admission  blocking  system  that  would  limit  further  institutionalization  and  wel- 
fare dependency  by  correcting  social  and  physical  deficiencies  at  an  early  stage 
of  their  development.  These  rehabilitation  efforts  would  largely  be  accomplished 
by  the  services  delivered  through  the  allied  agencies.  The  impact  of  this  preven- 
tive approach  is  long  term  and  measurable  results  probably  will  not  be  apparent 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  importance  of  this  approach,  however,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  institutional  care  is  our  most  costly  and  personally  debilitating 
social  service.  Further,  there  is  much  evidence  indicating  that  the  longer  a  person 
is  institutionalized  the  less  likely  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  a  productive  life. 
Clearly,  the  long  range  solution  to  our  dependency  problems  lies  in  our  ability  to 
establish  safeguards  to  prevent  the  problems  from  assuming  significant  propor- 
tions. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971,  Illinois  began  its  effort  to  obtain 
federal  support  of  its  social  service  program.  At  that  time,  when  Governor  Ogilvie 
and  his  staff  conducted  their  preview  of  state  budget  needs  for  1972,  the  picture 
appeared  as  follows : 

The  major  initiatives  begun  with  the  resources  provided  by  the  income  tax  in 
fiscal  1970  had  grown  substantially  in  fiscal  1971.  In  Children  and  Family 
Services,  additional  staff  and  other  resources  to  cover  growing  caseloads  and 
grants  for  care  of  children  had  forced  the  budget  from  $46  million  to  $62  million, 
new  counseling  and  training  programs  in  Corrections  brought  that  budget  up 
from  $51  million  to  $61  million,  and  the  thrust  toward  improved  mental  health 
and  the  development  of  preventive  local  services  had  produced  an  increase  from 
$232  million  to  $259  million,  a  combined  increase  in  the  three  agencies  of  $53 
million.  At  that  time,  a  combined  increase  in  the  three  agencies  of  $53  million.  At 
that  time,  the  projection  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  1972  pointed  to  another 
increase  of  more  than  $65  million.  The  State  of  Illinois  had  committed  itself  to 
developing  and  funding  these  programs.  The  downturn  in  the  economy  and  the 
welfare  crisis  were  making  that  impossible. 

In  the  weakened  economic  situation,  state  revenue  growth  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1972  was  small,  estimated  to  be  $148  million  over  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
the  most  conservative  estimates  on  welfare  cost  increases  indicated  new  demands 
on  unreimbursed  state  dollars  of  $124  million  or  84%  of  the  new  revenues  from 
the  state's  own  sources.  This  left  $24  million  in  state  funds  to  cover  the  increas- 
ing program  expenditures  cited  above  and  to  provide  for  all  other  state  programs. 

There  clearly  was  no  way  to  do  all  of  these  things  and  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  options  were : 

(1)  Cut  back  general  state  programs  below  the  1971  level  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and  higher  education.  This  clearly  was 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  in  terms  of  priority  needs. 

(2)  Increase  general  state  taxes.  A  request  for  new  taxes  less  than  two 
years  following  the  enactment  of  the  largest  revenue  program  in  the  history 
of  Illinois  was  not  a  realistic  or  viable  option. 

(3)  Cut  welfare  grant  allowances.  This  was  a  course  of  action  adopted  by 
a  number  of  states  during  the  crises  period.  Governor  Ogilvie  chose  not  to 
do  so.  While  stringent  circumstances  forced  a  delay  in  cost  of  living  increase 
for  welfare  recipients,  the  Governor  refused  to  penalize  children,  the  aged, 
disabled  and  blind  by  cutting  their  already  meager  allowances. 

(4)  Make  better  use  of  existing  federal  programs.  At  that  time,  the  State 
of  Illinois  became  fully  aware  of  the  commitment  of  the  Congress  in  the  1967 
Social  Security  amendments  to  support  the  development  of  comprehensive 
social  services  programs.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  on  the  assumption  that  proper  federal  funding  would  be  forth- 
coming for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972  for  programs  in 
Children  and  Family  Services,  Corrections,  and  Mental  Health  which  are 
clearly  within  the  statutory  authorization  of  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. It  was  also  recognized  that  if  federal  funding  did  not  materialize, 
then  those  programs  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  cutbacks. 

Thus  in  fiscal  1972.  $75  million  in  not  yet  realized  federal  social  services  funds 
were  budgeted  to  support  the  Illinois  programs  in  the  face  of  the  economic  reces- 
sion and  the  welfare  caseload  crisis.  These  monies  were  necessary  to  carry  out 
program  development  that  was  within  the  intent  of  the  Federal  social  services 
legislation.  The  State  of  Illinois  was  similarly  committed  to  the  expansion  of 
comprehensive  social  services  as  defined  in  this  legislation. 

Was  this  an  attempt  of  Illinois  merely  to  substitute  federal  dollars  in  order 
to  decrease  state  dollar  outlays?  The  answer  is  no.  The  State  of  Illinois  had 
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begun  an  aggressive  program  whose  momentum  was  clearly  endangered  by  the 
current  fiscal  crisis.  The  federal  social  services  funds  have  permitted  that  mo- 
mentum to  continue :  From  the  time  that  state  plan  amendments  for  services 
delivered  in  allied  agencies  were  introduced  (in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1971 
for  Corrections  and  Mental  Health)  through  fiscal  1973,  the  increase  in  annual 
expenditures  for  those  agencies  supporting  the  social  service  programs  outside  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Aid  itself  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

Million 

Children  and  Family  Services $60 

Corrections    15 

Mental   Health 52 

Total  127 

Under  the  Ogilvie  Administration,  the  total  annual  spending  for  these  agencies 
has  increased  from  1969  to  1973  by  $175  million.  In  comparison,  the  estimated 
federal  social  services  funds  to  be  received  as  reimbursement  for  those  programs 
in  1972  is  $112  million,  an  amount  that  is  less  than  the  total  growth  in  annual 
spending  since  the  plan  changes  were  made. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  that  these  federal  funds  have  been  used  to  ex- 
pand the  total  social  service  program  in  the  State.  The  human  services  program 
in  Illinois  is  broader  than  the  limited  definition  of  former  and  potential  welfare 
recipients,  and  priority  has  been  attached  to  developing  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide program.  This  means  that  many  social  services  are  provided  at  100%  state 
funds  for  persons  not  eligible  under  criteria  approved  by  HEW  in  the  Illinois 
State  Social  Services  Plan. 

The  ongoing  services  supported  by  this  $112  million  in  1973  include : 

Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services 

Foster  Care  Services  to  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children. — DCFS  delineates 
foster  care  into  three  categories :  adoption — providing  children  with  a  permanent 
home  under  new  legal  parentage,  with  the  same  mutual  rights  and  responsibilities 
as  exist  in  natural  parent-child  relationships :  group  home/foster  home — provid- 
ing an  alternate  living  arrangement  for  a  child,  or  group  of  children,  faced  with 
an  unstable  home  environment ;  residential  treatment  facility— providing  in- 
tensive treatment  to  individuals  who  are  suffering  from  some  emotional  dis- 
turbance, are  unable  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  need  a  controlled  group 
living  situation. 

Protective  Services  for  Abused  Children. — Protective  services  include  services 
provided  in  the  home  to  protect  children  from  further  abuse,  neglect  or  exploi- 
tation ;  removal  of  the  child  to  a  temporary  alternate  living  situation  in  times 
of  emergency ;  assisting  families  with  planning  for  handicapped  children  to  re- 
main in  their  own  homes. 

Family  Counseling  Services. — Family  counseling  is  a  joint  attempt  by  the 
family  and  the  counselor  to  identify  and  alleviate  problems  which  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  maintenance  of  the  family  unit. 

Services  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. — Services  to  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons are  designed  to  alleviate  the  handicapping  effects  of  blindness  through  such 
things  as  mobility  training,  counseling  for  caretakers  of  blind  children  and  help 
in  securing  talking  book  machines.  The  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services  provides  these  services  both  in  centers  such  as  the  Illinois  Visually 
Handicapped  Institute,  and  in  the  community. 

Day  Care  for  Low  Income  Families. — Day  Care  service  involves  the  provision 
of  substitute  personal  care  for  children  during  some  portion  of  a  24  hour  day  to 
allow  the  child's  parent  (s)  to  work.  Included  in  the  services  are  activities  designed 
toward  development  of  the  child's  skills. 

Homemaker  Services. — Homemaker  services  entail  the  use  of  a  trained  and 
supervised  homemaker  to  help  individuals  in  their  own  homes  to  overcome  spe- 
cific barriers  to  maintaining,  strengthening  and  safeguarding  their  personal 
functioning. 

Department  of  Mental  Health 

Day  Treatment  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children  and  Adults,  and  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Children. — This  program  was  designed  to  provide  community  experi- 
ences which  prevent  the  necessity  of  future  institutionalization,  family  separa- 
tion or  dependency.  Individuals  are  given  intensive,  individualized  attention  on 
an  ongoing  basis  without  separation  from  their  families.  Day  care  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  child  up  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
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and  sheltered  workshops  for  the  mentally  retarded  adult  aged  twenty-one  and 
over,  are  the  operational  core  of  these  services. 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Services. — The  goal  of  this  program  is  the  treat- 
ment and  social  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers.  It  stresses  social  adjustment 
through :  counseling,  legal,  vocational  and  recreational  services ;  and  various 
work  activities.  These  services  are  intended  to  help  all  compulsive  narcotics 
users  become  law-abiding,  productive,  drug-free  and  emotionally  mature  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Included  in  the  program  are  such  services  to  the  general  public  as  drug- 
oriented  information  and  education,  emergency  services  and  referral  activities. 

Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Services. — The  services  of  this  program  are  largely 
directed  to  the  treatment  and  social  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 

Social  adjustment  is  encouraged  through  counseling  and  various  ancillary 
services  including  work  activities.  The  objective  of  these  services  is  to  help  all 
alcoholics  become  productive,  alcohol  free  and  emotionally  mature  members  of 
society. 

Included  in  this  program  are  such  services  to  the  general  public  as  drug- 
oriented  information  and  education,  emergency  services  and  referral  activities. 

Community  Mental  Health  Services  for  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  and  Men 
tally  Retarded. — The  Department  of  Mental  Health  delineates  this  service  into 
three  categories :  services  to  the  general  public — information,  general  mental 
health  education,  community  development  and  improvement,  emergency  services, 
diagnostic  and  evaluative  services,  and  referral  activities ;  outpatient  services — 
delivery  of  psycho-social  counseling  and  related  services  to  clients  and  col- 
laterals for  the  purpose  of  restoration  or  enhancement  of  social  and  vocational 
functioning  and  avoidance  of  the  need  for  residentially-based  services ;  inter- 
vention care — intensive  but  short  term  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  services 
to  individuals  in  a  community-based  residential  care  facility.  These  services  are 
provided  on  a  24  hour,  highly  structured  basis,  designed  to  return  the  individual 
to  the  community  in  less  than  two  years. 

Department  of  Corrections. 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Basic  Education  for  Inmates  of  Correctional 
Facilities. — The  Department  of  Corrections  provides  both  basic  education  classes 
and  vocational  and  technical  training,  in  order  to  equip  adult  inmates  with  the 
academic  background  and  the  job  skills  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  an 
independent  and  productive  member  of  society. 

Delinquency  Prevention  Services  in  High  Risk  Communities. — This  program 
is  comprised  of  organized  efforts  designed  to  detect,  control  and  prevent  de- 
linquent and/or  criminal  behavior.  Information  and  education  services  to  the 
community  at-large  are  major  components  of  this  program. 

Transitional  Services  for  Individuals  in  the  Correctional  System  Designed  to 
Successfully  Integrate  the  Individual  Back  Into  the  Community. — This  pro- 
gram has  several  components.  Among  them  are :  pre-release  activities — the  use 
of  community  resources  to  provide  potential  parolees  with  information  relative 
to  employment,  financial  and  medical  assistance,  legal  aid  and  other  available 
resources  within  the  community ;  work  release — a  work  oriented  program  at  the 
pre-parole  level  assisting  in  the  reintegration  of  the  client  into  the  community 
setting,  with  the  emphasis  on  professional  and  supportive  services ;  community 
centers — community  facilities  fostering  return  of  former  inmates  to  employment 
possibilities,  and  re-establishment  of  relationships  with  their  families  and  other 
elements  of  society. 

The  increase  in  volume  of  services  since  the  Illinois  plan  changes  is  shown  by 
the  following  data.  In  1972  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  13,S'79  persons 
were  treated  in  the  comprehensive  alcoholism  program,  a  25  percent  increase 
over  1971 ;  5,737  persons  were  treated  in  the  drug  abuse  program,  about  50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  number  in  1971 ;  day  treatment  was  provided  to  14,654  per- 
sons, a  48  percent  increase  over  1971,  and  189,643  persons  received  care  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  an  18  percent  increase  over  1971.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family  Services,  certain  types  of  day  care  (grant-in-aid 
facilities  ;  contractual  facilities,  centers  operated  through  local  community  effort) 
were  expanded  in  the  period  June  30,  1971  to  June  30,  1972,  from  1,910  children 
to  6,102  children,  more  than  a  threefold  increase ;  foster  care  services  were  pro- 
vided to  2,257  more  children  in  1972  than  in  1971 ;  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving homemaker  services  has  increased  by  63  percent  between  1971  and  1972. 

The  ongoing  service  programs  performed  directly  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Aid  are  estimated  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  level  of  $58  million.  These  include  day 
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care  and  family  planning,  services  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  services  to 
members  of  families  with  children  including  employment  services.  Finally,  con- 
tinuing adult  training  programs  funded  through  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor  are  estimated  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  level  of  $10  million. 

In  addition,  Illinois  has  submitted  a  plan  modification  to  HEW  for  develop- 
ment in  Fiscal  Year  1973  special  programs  complementary  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  for  current,  former  and  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents. These  program  components  would  include  for  example,  pre-employment 
counseling  workshops,  community  liaison  services  to  identify  and  promote  re- 
sources for  extended  education,  and  special  supportive  services  for  educating 
socially  handicapped  children,  and  would  raise  Illinois'  social  services  reimburse- 
ment estimate  in  1973  by  $25  million  above  the  estimate  for  ongoing  programs. 
Finally,  a  second  new  initiative  planned  for  fiscal  1973  is  a  project  undertaken 
with  the  Chicago  Model  Cities  agency  for  additional  welfare  recipient  training 
programs  that  will  lead  to  a  claim  for  federal  reimbursement  of  $6  million, 
bringing  the  total  estimate  of  federal  funds  for  Illinois  social  services  to  $211 
million  in  1973. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  pour  easy  money  into  a  bottom- 
less well.  Illinois  has  undertaken  an  intensive  effort  to  establish  program  account- 
ability. A  total  of  $850,000  has  been  allocated  in  fiscal  1973  to  the  four  major 
state  agencies — Public  Aid,  Children  and  Family  Services,  Corrections  and 
Mental  Health — to  set  up  effective  cost  accounting  systems  and  to  establish  pro- 
gram effectiveness  measures.  To  facilitate  the  State's  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Aid's  control  over  the  operation  and  direction  of  the  program,  an 
Office  of  Social  Service  Planning  has  been  established.  Although  this  office  is 
directed  and  is  the  responsibility  of  Public  Aid  as  the  single  state  agency,  multi- 
agency  participation  has  been  built  into  the  organization  to  assure  unified  plan- 
ning and  control.  As  a  first  order  of  business,  the  State's  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  working  with  the  Office  of  Social  Services  Planning  to  establish  a  program 
budget  for  all  social  services. 

To  date,  a  comprehensive  documentation  system  has  been  implemented  in  each 
of  the  allied  agencies  which  is  not  only  providing  the  information  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  Federal  regulations  but  also  a  much  needed  base  for 
planning  and  evaluation.  Already,  much  of  this  information  has  been  formatted 
into  the  program  structure  that  is  consistent  with  the  accountability  needs  of 
HEW.  Examples  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  our  documentation  have  been  attached. 

Social  Services  funds  have  been  a  critical  element  in  enabling  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  carry  out  important  initiatives  in  combatting  its  dependency  problem, 
severe  cutbacks  in  these  funds  in  the  coming  year  will  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Mothers  unable  to  obtain  day  care  services  will  have  to  remain  on  wel- 
fare. Children  not  able  to  be  accommodated  in  state  programs  will  be  left  in  de- 
structive home  situations.  Inability  of  the  State  to  carry  out  its  rehabilitation 
programs  in  Corrections  will  only  lead  to  repeated  offenders.  An  absence  of 
effective  screening  in  mental  institutions  will  merely  add  to  the  wasted  lives 
and  costs  tied  to  long  term  commitments  to  state  hospitals. 

The  State  of  Illinois  believes  that  prevention  of  dependency  is  a  legitimate 
objective  not  only  of  State  governments  but  also  of  the  Federal  government.  You 
have  heard  us  talk  about  the  Illinois  Plan  for  Social  Services,  what  it  has  ac- 
complished and  what  its  long  range  expectations  are.  Interestingly,  this  plan 
implements  the  concepts  of  the  recently  introduced  allied  services  act ;  that  is, 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  in  a  coordinated  and  rational  manner. 
Federal  funding  remains  an  essential  element  in  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
services. 

With  regards  to  future  federal  funding,  the  present  HEW  reimbursement 
mechanism  is  a  sound  one  if  the  proper  administrative  controls  are  instituted. 
It  is  a  mechanism  which  has  been  designed  to  have  neither  the  looseness  of  the 
Grant  System  nor  the  constriction  of  the  Categorical  Reimbursement  System.  It 
is  a  system  that  could,  with  some  tailoring,  come  as  close  as  any  Federal  pro- 
gram to  establishing  a  cost  effectiveness  approach  to  funding,  which  from  Con- 
gress' point  of  view  is  most  desirous. 

In  contrast,  if  funding  is  to  be  incorporated  into  revenue  sharing  only,  Illi- 
nois as  well  as  other  states  that  have  extensive  social  service  programs  will  have 
three  options  available  for  future  program  operations. 

Use  revenue  sharing  dollars  to  compensate  for  current  federal  social  serv- 
ices funds  and  maintain  services  at  their  current  level. 

Use  state  dollars  to  compensate  for  current  federal  social  service  funds 
and  maintain  services  at  their  level. 
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Decrease  services  to  the  degree  dictated  by  the  lack  of  state  funds  and 
non-availability  of  revenue  sharing  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

None  of  these  options  is  very  satisfactory  and  all  place  the  state  in  the  difficult 
position  of  attempting  to  maintain  current  operational  programs  with  less  sup- 
port. The  first  option  and  probably  the  only  viable  one  would  mean  that  the 
so-called  "non-specified'  revenue  sharing  dollars  would  in  fact  not  be  much  more 
than  the  current  social  service  dollars.  The  second  option  would  place  additional 
strain  on  an  already  over-burdened  state  budget  and  the  third  option  would 
predicate  budget  cuts  in  Mental  Health,  Public  Aid,  Children  and  Family,  and 
Correctional  services. 

Assuming,  however,  that  specific  funds  for  social  service  programs  were  appro- 
priated under  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  the  use  of  the  revenue  sharing  funding 
mechanism  (that  is,  where  one-third  of  the  amounts  appropriated  would  go  to 
the  state  government  and  two-thirds  of  the  funds  to  local  government  units) 
would  create  immeasurable  operating  difficulties  for  our  state.  This  formula  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  current  operating  mode  of  the  various  states,  and 
in  fact,  is  feasible  only  for  those  states  that  have  decentralized  the  administra- 
tion of  their  social  service  programs,  i.e.,  California  with  its  county-based  de- 
livery system.  For  Illinois  and  those  states  that  largely  utilize  a  central  or 
state-wide  program  structure,  the  direct  pass-on  of  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  to  local  units  of  government  would  mean  that  new  administra- 
tive and  delivery  systems  would  have  to  be  designed  and  implemented.  Such  a 
task  would  not  only  be  time-consuming  and  costly  but  also  has  questionable  merit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appropriation  for  social  services  is  maintained  in 
HEW,  any  cutback  of  funds  would  be  a  real  blow  to  the  progressive  programs 
initiated  by  the  current  administration  in  Illinois.  And  they  would  be  the  crowning 
final  step  of  federal  irresponsibility  for  welfare  reform.  There  is  much  rhetoric 
on  the  importance  of  welfare  reform  in  this  city,  but  little  action.  The  Congress 
enacted  the  1967  Social  Security  amendments,  and  their  intent  was  clear.  Now 
this  Congress  stands  ready  to  renege  on  that  commitment  and  in  particular  to 
penalize  those  states  that  have  taken  initiative.  This  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from 
LaFollette's  laboratory  of  the  states. 

APPENDIX 

This  appendix  contains  an  itemization  of  costs  which  the  State  of  Illinois 
incurred  in  providing  Social  Services  to  its  citizens  durng  the  inclusive  years 
1971-1973.  Additionally,  it  indicates  the  number  or  recipients  to  whom  these 
services  were  provided.  The  population  which  received  these  services  is  divided 
into  three  broad  age  categories :  "Children,"  "Adults  and  Familes,"  and  "Aged." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  established  a  goal 
structure  containing  four  general  programmatic  goals.  These  goals  indicate 
approximate  levels  of  individual  dependency.  The  State  of  Illinois  program  for 
delivering  of  Social  Services  to  its  citizens  has  been  integrated  into  this  HEW 
goal  structure.  The  goals  are  listed  here  in  order  of  increasing  recipient 
dependence. 
HEW  Goal  Structure 

Self-Support. — Achieving  this  goal  will  allow  an  individual  to  reach  and  main- 
tain a  self-sustaining  level  of  employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Self-Care. — Achieving  this  goal  will  allow  an  individual  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain maximum  personal  independence,  self-care  determination,  and  security 
while  remaining  in  his  home.  For  youths  this  would  include  achieving  their 
maximum  potential  for  eventual  independent  living. 

Community-Based  Care. — Achievement  of  this  goal  level  will  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  secure  and  maintain  community-based  care  which  approximates  a 
home  environment  when  living  at  home  is  not  feasible.  This  goal  level  includes 
those  individuals  who  need  not  be  placed  in  an  institution  but  who  require  more, 
care  than  is  available  at  their  home. 

Institutional  Care. — This  goal  level  is  intended  for  those  individuals  who  re- 
quire the  level  of  complete  care  which  can  only  be  provided  in  an  institution. 

Table  1  indicates  the  costs  of  social  service  delivery  itemized  by  HEW  estab- 
lished goal. 

Table  2  indicates  the  size  of  the  population  receiving  the  social  services  itemized 
by  goal. 

Table  3  indicates  the  costs  of  social  service  delivery  itemized  by  State  of 
Illinois  strategy. 

Table  4  indicates  the  size  of  the  population  itemized  by  strategy. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  can't  wait  to  hear  what  you 
did  in  Mississippi.  We  will  be  anxious  to  hear  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  ROBINSON,  COMMISSIONER,  MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SHELBY 
JEAN  ROTEN,  COORDINATOR  FOR  TITLE  IV-A  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to 
appear  before  this  committee.  We  do  have  a  very  unique  situation  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  this 
particular  situation. 

Generally,  the  type  of  programs  that  we  are  trying  to  enter  into  are 
programs  for  the  aged,  mentally  retarded,  law  offenders — which 
include  juveniles  and  the  penal  situation  in  general — public  housing, 
information  referral,  day  care,  family  planning,  and  the  one  that  has 
received  the  most  attention  is  what  we  call  comprehensive  children's 
program. 

Now  this  program  is  being  delivered  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
school  system.  Let  me  make  this  point  blatantly  clear :  We  are  not  pur- 
chasing education ;  we  are  purchasing  social  services  to  enable  children 
to  stay  in  school  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  and  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum potential.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  public  school  children  are  black  and  we  have  found  through 
experience  that  if  a  child  drops  out  of  school  he  has  an  exceptionally 
high  probability  of  either  ending  up  underemployed,  on  welfare,  or 
in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Now,  we  have  been  dealing  with  school  people  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  setting  up  these  programs.  The  thing  that  has  made  me 
jubliant  and  that  has  given  me  a  tremendous  amount  of  hope  has  been 
that  we  are  dealing  with  school  people  who  have  been  in  this  business 
for  periods  of  10  to  50  years;  these  people  are  tremendously  excited; 
they  do  not  excite  easily  because  they  have  had  all  types  of  programs 
thrown  at  them  in  the  past.  But  without  any  prompting  they  all  say 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  really  gotten  at  the  heart  of  the  issue.  What 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  these  programs  we  are  including  children 
from  3  to  18  and  we  are  trying  to  isolate  out  any  child  who  has  a  phys- 
ical or  environmental  difficulty  and  take  corrective  action  to  enable 
this  youngster  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  school,  and  once  he  has  reached 
this  point  to  direct  him  toward  some  vocation  in  which  he  can  be 
self-supportive. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  are  convinced  that  this  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  breaking  the  welfare  cycle  and  allowing  these  individ- 
uals to  become  self-supportive.  Not  only  does  the  general  public  want 
these  people  self-supportive  but  they,  more  than  anyone,  want  to  be 
self-supportive. 

Another  couple  of  points  I  would  like  to  make  are  :  First,  that  we  are 
not  in  any  case  replacing  State  funds  with  Federal  funds.  The  ac- 
cusation of  this  has  been  made  about  other  States. 

Second,  we,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  who  perhaps  have  the  great- 
est need  for  social  services,  have  simply  not  had  the  funds  in  the  past  to 
enter  into  such  programs.  This  is  why  we  are  so  excited  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  program.  This  is  why  we  so  badly  need  this  program, 
to  bring  the  socially  deprived  individual  up  to  a  norm  where  he  or  she 
may  be  self-supportive. 
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Another  minor  point  is  that  some  of  the  day  care  situations  that  we 
are  setting  up  here  will  be  helpful  in  implementation  of  WIN.  It  will 
provide  day  care  for  the  children  so  that  the  mothers  can  be  trained 
and  can  be  employed  later  on. 

Another  minor  point,  we  are  being  most  careful  not  to  duplicate 
any  services  that  are  now  being  rendered  by  any  local  unit  or  by  any 
federally  funded  unit  such  as  OEO.  In  all  of  our  contracts  we  take 
into  consideration — and  we  are  very  discrete  about  this — not  dupli- 
cating services  which  are  presently  being  rendered  on  the  local  level. 

Could  I  summarize  with  a  couple  of  points  here  by  saying  the  big 
change  in  our  request  for  funds  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  use  of  social  services  internally  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  until  recently.  The  first  contract  of  any  type 
we  entered  into  was  October  of  last  year.  When  I  took  over,  which  was 
April  24  of  this  year,  we  had  approximately  $800,000  in  contracts.  We 
saw  this  opportunity  not  as  the  opportunity  to  obtain  funds  but  as 
the  opportunity  to  provide  very  badly  needed  services ;  so  we  attacked 
this  problem  with  gusto.  We  realize,  Madam  Chairman,  that  at  some 
point  there  must  be  a  cap  put  on  spending,  especially  spending  for 
social  services. 

We  have  no  compunction  about  a  cap  being  placed.  Our  only  re- 
quest is  that  the  cap  be  reasonable  and  that  the  allocation  be  based 
on  need,  and  not  on  population.  We  feel  that  a  poverty  index  of  some 
type  should  be  used  in  allocating  these  funds,  whatever  amount  they 
happen  to  be,  so  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  will  be  allowed 
to  receive  badly  needed  services. 

One  other  point:  They — by  that  I  mean  HEW — are  asking  us  to 
do  some  long-range  planning;  they  speak  in  terms  of  5  years.  Madam 
Chairman,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  type  of  planning  when  things 
are  in  a  state  of  continuous  flux.  I  request  that  the  Congress  make  a 
decision  as  to  what  services  will  be  allowable,  put  a  reasonable  ceiling 
on  these  services,  allow  this  program,  whatever  the  program  is,  to  last 
long  enough  to  see  if  it  is  effective. 

If  we  continually  and  consistently  change  programs  every  6 
months,  every  year  or  two,  we  will  not  be  able  to  determine  whether  a 
program  is  effective  or  not. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  an  excellent  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  If  this  were  allowed  to  operate  for 
a  time  period  of  10  to  12  years,  I  am  convinced  we  would  raise  the 
level  of  employment  of  a  lot  of  underemployed  people,  we  could  reduce 
the  number  of  people  who  go  to  our  penal  institutions,  and  we  could 
substantially  reduce  the  welfare  rolls. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Robinson  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  L.  Robinson 

Although  the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were  approved  in  1967 
as  a  vehicle  to  help  states  in  the  provision  of  social  services,  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  these  provisions  mainly 
because  of  internal  problems.  Requests  began  to  come  to  the  Agency  to  develop 
programs  of  social  services.  The  State  Agency  had  not  prepared  itself  to  move 
into  this  area  prior  to  requests  being  made.  Early  in  1971  Communities  had  begun 
to  find  out  about  programs  other  states  were  initiating  and  were  demanding  to 
know  why  Mississippi  was  not  taking  advantage  of  these  mechanisms.  Com- 
munity meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state  to  determine  what  the 
communities  saw  as  their  greatest  needs.  Guidelines  for  developing  proposals 
for  funding  under  Title  IV-A  were  developed.  The  Agency  began  to  move  in 
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July,  1971.  Within  a  month  three  small  day  care  programs  were  approved  and 
funded  under  Title  IV-A.  All  of  these  day  care  programs  were  proposed  by 
private  non-profit  organizations. 

This  was  Mississippi's  small  beginning.  The  state  plan  had  taken  on  all  the 
mandatory  services  as  well  as  many  optional  services.  The  process  then  be- 
came one  of  going  to  the  communities,  the  county  welfare  offices,  and  other 
state  agencies  to  determine  where  the  needs  for  social  services  were  not  being 
met  by  the  agency  and/ or  other  agencies.  The  greatest  needs  were  shown  to  be : 
(1)  day  car  services  for  the  culturally  deprived  and  handicapped  child  in  all 
communities  in  Mississippi;  (2)  specialized  programs  for  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  child  and  adults;  (3)  specialized  programs  in  schools  for  the 
handicapped  child;  (4)  abounding  evidence  of  need  for  programs  for  juvenile 
offenders  as  well  as  adult  offenders;  (5)  need  for  group  homes  for  juveniles; 
(6)  shelter  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children;  (7)  school  drop-outs 
a  soaring  problem;  (8)  expanded  health  and  diagnostic  services  in  all  com- 
munities; (9)  phychological  services  for  the  children  and  parents  was  not 
accessible  to  the  current,  former  or  potential  welfare  assistance  client.  Case 
plans  could  not  easily  be  formulated  without  the  benefit  of  special  diagnostic 
help.  There  are  only  two  FSAA  Agencies  in  the  state  offering  family  counseling 
to  parents.  Regional  mental  health  centers  were  operating,  but  the  client  need- 
ing the  most  help  seldom  had  access  to  the  centers,  and  did  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  service  if  there  was  a  charge.  The  burden  of  providing  the  needed 
services  to  the  clients  was  left  to  the  Welfare  Department  with  a  very  limited 
service  staff  in  the  state  on  the  local  level  to  provide  these  services  and  follow-up. 
When  money  was  available  on  the  local  level  medical  and  psychological  testing 
was  obtained.  Services  to  unmarried  parents  were  provided  if  the  expectant 
mother  wanted  confidential  care  and  maternity  homes  were  available  to  meet 
her  needs.  Very  little  counseling  in  the  area  of  prevention  of  births  out  of  wed- 
lock could  be  done  because  the  problem  usually  surfaced  before  the  court,  school 
officials,  or  health  department  at  a  time  of  crisis.  Most  of  the  Agency's  service 
cases  reflected  problems  with  parent-child  relationships  with  evidence  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  with  either  one  or  both  parents.  Evidence  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  programs  of  prevention  of  social  problems  had  to  be  developed  to  ever 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  These  programs  had  to  be  geared  to  help  small  chil- 
dren of  current,  former  and  potential  welfare  assistance  recipients  in  that  order 
of  priority.  Resources  in  Mississippi  were  simply  not  available.  Besides  de- 
veloping programs  of  prevention,  programs  to  alleviate  the  current  problems 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  developed. 

The  key  to  implementation  is  dependent  upon  the  State  plan.  The  program 
plan  is  developed  by  the  Division  of  Family  and  Children's  Services  of  the  State 
Welfare  Department  in  consultation  with  appropriate  agency  staff  in  keeping 
with  Federal  guidelines.  The  plan  is  then  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Welfare  Department  for  his  review  and  submission  to  the  Regional  SRS 
Office  where  it  is  either  approved  as  submitted,  or  if  negotiations  are  necessary, 
the  Regional  SRS  Commissioner  will  notify  the  State  Agency  and  an  acceptable 
plan  will  be  submitted  for  consideration  and  approval. 

For  a  community  to  have  purchase  of  service  arrangements  under  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments,  provision  for  them  must  first  be  written  into  the 
State  Plan,  which  the  State  Welfare  Department  has  to  submit  and  have  ap- 
proved by  HEW  to  obtain  Federal  matching. 

The  State  Plan  must,  with  respect  to  services  which  are  purchased : 

1.  include  a  description  of  the  scope  and  type  of  services  which  may  be 
purchased. 

2.  provide  that  the  state  or  local  public  welfare  department  will  retain  con- 
tinuing, basic  responsibility  for  determination  as  to 

a)  eligibility  for  services, 

b)  the  authorization,  selection,  quality,  effectiveness  and  execution  of 
a  program  of  services  suited  to  the  needs  of  an  individual  or  of  a  group 
of  individuals, 

3.  provide  that  a  state  welfare  department  will  work  with  both  established 
and  newly  organized  suppliers  (including  self-help  groups)  of  purchased 
services  and  assist  with  consultation  and  technical  assistance  to  assure  that 
the  services  provided  are  satisfactory, 

4.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  rates  of  payment  for  such  services 
which 
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a)  do  not  exceed  that  which  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  assure 
quality  of  services,  and 

b)  whenever  possible  are  based  on  the  full  cost  of  the  services. 

All  the  usual  requirements  of  a  State  plan  apply  to  purchase  of  services  such  as  : 
administration  by  a  single  state  agency 
fair  hearings  on  grievances 
safeguarding  or  information 
civil  rights 

financial  control  and  reporting  requirement 

state-wideness  (except  that  states  may  either  request  a  waiver  or  commit 
itself  to  a  plan  for  full  coverage) 

maximum  utilization  of  other  agencies  providing  services   (without  pay- 
ment through  purchase)  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Please  note  attached  copy  of  the  (1)  State  Plan  for  Title  I,  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Service  Programs  for  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled  Persons ; 
and,  (2)  the  State  Plan  for  Services  to  Familes  and  Children  Title  IV-A  and  B, 
Social  Security  Act. 

You  will  also  note  guidelines  for  Titles,  I,  X,  and  XIV  and  guidelines  for 
Title  IV-A  that  were  developed  as  informational  guides  to  be  used  with  com- 
munities in  developing  purchase  of  service  programs.  The  guidelines  outline  the 
types  of  services  that  are  to  be  provided. 

CONTRACTS    FOR    SERVICE 

For  private  or  public  dollars  to  be  matched  by  Federal  dollars  in  terms  of  the 
1967  Social  Security  Amendments,  two  contracts  must  be  negotiated  with  the 
state  or  local  welfare  department.  One  by  private  or  public  donor  transfers  the 
donation  to  the  welfare  agency  with  no  strings  attached.  Federal  regulations 
require  that  "donated  private  funds  may  be  considered  as  State  funds  in  claim- 
ing Federal  reimbursement"  when  such  funds  are  (1)  transferred  to  the  State  or 
local  government  and  under  its  administrative  control,  and  (2)  donated  on  an 
unrestricted  basis  ("except  that  funds  donated  to  support  a  particular  kind  of 
activity,  e.g.,  day  care — are  acceptable" ;  also  the  donor  may  designate  the  com- 
munity within  which  the  services  shall  be  provided. ) 

The  other  contract  is  the  one  the  welfare  department  executes  with  an  agency 
providing  a  service.  The  agency  which  seeks  a  service  contract  may  have  to  face 
market-place  competition  and  generally,  demonstrate  greater  capability  than 
any  other  bidder  to  deliver  a  specified  service.  ( HEW  is  committed  to  assist 
self-help  organizations  within  low-income  groups.  For  these  organizations,  the 
criteria  for  capability  may  not  be  the  same  as  required  for  established  agencies. ) 

All  the  purchase  of  service  arrangements  are  in  the  form  of  performance  con- 
tracts and  are  based  upon  some  kind  of  program  classification  which  breaks 
down  and  defines  service  units.  These  systems  are  still  in  process  of  refinement, 
but  what  is  involved  basically  is  that  service  is  so  defined  that  it  can  be  delivered 
in  quantifiable  units  which  represent  results  of  some  kind  of  impact,  not  just 
measures  of  time  and  effort.  Voluntary  agencies  that  enter  into  competition  for 
these  contracts  will  have  to  develop  capability  to  deal  in  specifications,  costing 
techniques,  costJbenefit  or  productivity  analysis. 

Both  private  and  public  supported  agencies  that  participate  in  purchase  of 
service  should  learn  all  they  can  about  evaluation  methods  and  procedures,  be- 
cause these  are  receiving  increasing  attention  from  all  levels  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  government.  Whether  or  not  governmental  purchase  of  service  from 
private  agencies,  which  is  really  now  just  beginning  an  experimental  and  ten- 
tative phase,  fails  or  succeeds,  will  largely  depend  upon  how  much  tolerance 
can  be  built  up  among  private  agency  leadership  for  honest,  hard-nosed  evalua- 
tions of  program  results. 

USE  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  MATCHING  PURPOSES  AND  CERTIFIED  EXPENDITURES 

Federal  Regulations  (Vol.  34,  No.  18)  permit  the  use  of  other  state  and  local 
funds  as  well  as  specified  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  matching  the  Federal 
dollar  under  the  public  assistance  Titles.  For  example :  Supplemental  Model 
Cities  Funds  and  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Funds  are  specific  examples 
where  Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  match  other  Federal  funds.  State  or  local 
public  funds  that  can  be  donated  to  the  welfare  department  for  service  programs 
may  also  be  used  to  match  Federal  funds  under  these  Titles. 
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Certified  expenditures  made  by  other  state  or  local  public  agency  may  be  used 
under  certain  circumstances  to  meet  the  states'  share. 

Agencies  and  organizations  providing  services,  other  than  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, under  purchase  of  service  contracts  include  : 

Aging  Programs:  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson 
Counties  provide  for  a  homemaker  program  for  aged  who  are  home-bound. 
Planning  and  Development  District  sponsoring  Public  Housing  Plans  a  pro- 
gram of  consumer  education  and  home  management  counseling.  City  of 
Meridian  plans  a  Multipurpose  Senior  Citizen's  Center  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  community  planning,  information  and  referral,  and  counsel- 
ing, homemaking  physical  and  mental  health  ;  temporary  day  care,  meals  and 
in-home  services,  transportation,  recreational  program,  and  community 
education  by  use  of  volunteers. 

Mental  Retardation:  Ellisville  State  School  plans  to  utilize  its  resources 
for  an  expanded  program  for  diagnosis  and  evaluation  both  on  campus  and  at 
the  Preventorium  at  Sanatorium,  Mississippi,  and  surrounding  counties  to 
approximately  1,000  individuals  at  a  cost  of  $760,  201.00.  Region  XIV  Mental 
Retardation  Commission  is  sponsoring  a  program  to  train  175  mentally 
retarded  children  and  adults  at  a  cost  of  $197,220.40.  The  North  Mississippi 
Retardation  Center,  Oxford,  Mississippi,  proposes  the  same  type  program 
for  mentally  retarded  in  North  Mississippi  as  does  Ellisville  State  School 
for  128  individuals  at  a  cost  of  $560,204.51. 

Law   Offenders:  Mississippi   State   Penitenary  plans   to  bring  more   re- 
habilitation to  their  inmates  by  providing  social  services  to  their  inmates, 
familes  of  inmates,  and  outreach  into  the  communities  from  which  they 
come.   Services  will  be  provided   to  an  estimated   1,700   individuals  at  a 
potential  of  local  and  Federal  funds  amounting  to  pproximately  $1,000,000.00. 
Mississippi  Training  Schools  plan  to  enlarge  their  social  services  by  the 
addition  of  youth  counselors  to  work  in  each  county  in  the  state  to  provide 
individual  and  group  counseling  to  children  on  parole  or  probation  and  to 
work  with  the  familes  and  communities  toward  reduction  of  deliquency  and 
the  causes  of  deliquency.  They  plan  to  serve  7,000  individuals  at  a  cost  of 
$1,104,579.00.   The   Jackson   Youth   Court  plans   to   enlarge   its   counseling 
service  to  provide  preventive  counseling  services  to  youths  in  five  high  risk 
target  areas  in  the  City  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  total  estimated  to  be 
served  is  2,200  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.00. 
Description  of  Social  Service  Programs  Proposed  in  Public  Schools  in  Mississippi 
Most  schools  see  the  need  for  day  care  for  pre-schoolers  for  both  the  culturally 
deprived  and  the  physically  and/or  mentally  handicapped.  Also  included  are 
programs  for  the  deprived  child  who  is  in  school  and  needs  to  be  in  classes  that 
are  individualized  for  that  child's  needs,  i.e.  learning  disabilities  classes,  special 
or  remedial  education,  if  this  is  the  need  of  the  child ;  special  tutoring  for  slow 
learners  who  may  also  need  special  services  such  as  speech  therapy ;  drop-outs 
will  be  reached,  screened,  and  evaluated  for  their  needs  ;  counseling  and  vocational 
training  possibly  recommended ;  concentration  on  the  potential  and  the  unwed 
mother  to  return  her  to  school,  teach  child  care  and  counseling  as  well  as  case- 
work or  group  work  methods  to  help  her  understand  dynamics  of  her  behavior 
so  as  to  reduce  incidence  of  recidivism.  Incidental  to  these  broad  services,  sup- 
port  services   such   as   psychological   testing,    medical   diagnostic    evaluations, 
nutrition  counseling  will  be  provided.  The  School  Social  Workers  will  receive 
referrals  from  teachers,  parents,  other  agencies,  etc.  A  determination  will  be  made 
to  have  the  child  tested  either  or  both  medically,  and  psychologically  with  con- 
sent of  the  parents.  An  Interdisciplinary  team  approach  will  be  used  by  the 
school  to  determine  the  individual  plan  for  the  child  and  his  family.  If  he  needs 
to  be  in  learning  disabilities  class,  he  will  be  channeled  there  with  the  social 
worker,    school   nurse,    and    other   team    members   feeding   information    to    the 
teacher  so  she  can  teach  the  child  in  a  way  where  he  can  achieve  to  his  potential 
which  will  carry  over  to  the  home.  Some  schools  have  sophisticated  educational 
programs,  but  none  of  the  schools  have  school  social  workers  to  relieve  the  teachers 
or  school  nurses  (who  have  been  doing  social  work  activities)  in  trying  to  under- 
stand behavior  problems  children  are  experiencing  in  school.  The  slow  achievers, 
the  child  who  does  not  get  to  school,  are  not  being  helped  by  the  teachers  and 
nurses  because  they  are  not  qualified  by  training  to  evaluate  the  dynamics  in- 
volved in  family  interaction,  or  transactions,  and  make  a  "social  diagnosis"  of 
the  causes  and  project  a  social  treatment  plan  the  child,  parents,  school  and  com- 
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rnunity  can  live  with;  through  these  goal  oriented  programs  specific  activities 
can  be  planned  to  over  come  barriers  that  will  effect  the  desired  change  needed 
to  help  the  child,  his  family,  and  community. 

Because  many  areas  have  no  social  agencies  in  the  counties  except  the  Wel- 
fare Department  and  Health  Department,  the  only  medium  through  which  social 
services  to  the  masses  of  disadvantaged  could  be  served  are  the  schools.  Schools 
see  and  have  more  contact  with  more  children  and  families  than  any  other  institu- 
tion— yet  they  never  developed  a  social  service  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems low  income  children  and  families  face.  These  children  are  the  future 
participants  in  the  planning  for  our  elderly,  as  well  as  those  generations  to  come. 

School  proposals  have  to  be  comprehensive  in  their  plan  for  delivery  of  social 
services  to  the  children.  The  total  program  is  one  of  social  service  delivery  through 
the  school  with  various  enabling  services  under  the  social  service  system.  It  is 
not  the  Welfare  Department's  business  to  provide  education  per  se,  but  it  is  the 
department's  business  to  see  to  it  the  children  of  Mississippi  have  access  to  the 
school  with  the  clear  and  certain  knowledge  that  the  school  as  a  socializing 
institution  meets  its  responsibilities  to  provide  an  individualized  plan  for  the 
child  and  his  family  that  is  in  keeping  with  acceptable  philosophies  of  the  family. 

The  poor  and  disadvantaged  have  seldom  been  understood.  The  poor  family 
is  not  unlike  most  middle  income  families.  If  anyone  ever  showed  they  cared  or 
understood  the  poor,  one  would  find  "motivation"  would  follow.  With  proper 
motivation,  change  can  more  easily  occur.  The  poor  are  not  devoid  of  thought 
and  they  have  values  and  aspirations  for  their  children.  Their  children's  train- 
ing a  pre-school  age,  through  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school,  and 
perhaps  further  education  is  the  only  hope  the  poor  have. 

Long-range  objectives  of  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

1.  To  expand  the  scope  of  social  services  to  eligible  low  income  people  in  the 
interest  of  preventing  dependency  and  reducing  the  conditions  which  cause 
family  and  social  breakdown. 

2.  To  promote  a  diversity  of  providers  of  services  and  to  give  a  greater  choice 
of  providers  to  those  needing  services ;  to  have  alternatives  to  the  furnishing 
of  services  directly  by  staff  of  state  and  local  welfare  departments. 

3.  To  broaden  the  role  of  state  and  local  welfare  departments  in  prevention 
of  individual  and  community  social  problems ;  to  encourage  state  and  local  wel- 
fare departments  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  community  services  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  and  to  serve  the  advocate  role  in  insuring  that  those  eligible  do, 
in  fact,  receive  services  of  the  kind  and  quality  needed. 

4.  To  coordinate  existing  services  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  then 
insure  maximum  utilization  of  all  available  resources. 

5.  To  expand  day  care  services  to  provide  child  care  for  WIN  expansion. 

The  major  goal  of  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  to  break 
the  welfare,  cycle  by  providing  social  services  to  enable  current,  former  and 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance,  in  that  order  of  priority,  to  achieve 
their  maximum  potential  for  self-care,  self-support,  institutionalized  care  as 
needed,  and  community  based  services. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  plans  to  monitor  and  evaluate  programs  by — 

(1)  Team  of  monitoring  specialists  will  be  responsible  to  a  Program  Co- 
ordinator in  the  Division  of  Family  and  Children's  Services.  Members 
of  Team :  Social  Workers,  Special  Education  Teacher,  Home  Economist, 
Social  Group  Worker,  Finance  Technicians,  Child  Development  Specialists, 
etc. 

(2)  System  of  collecting  data — computerized. 

(3)  Staff  development  training  for  Specialists  is  essential. 

(4)  On-site  review  by  Federal  and  State. 

(5)  Use  of  recipients  of  service  to  evaluate  service  they  are  getting. 

The  Mississippi  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  due  to  the  small  appropria- 
tions from  the  state  to  engage  in  social  service  programs,  could  not  otherwise 
see  that  the  low  income  people  of  this  state  get  needed  social  services  by  any 
other  means  than  through  the  funding  mechanisms  of  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X.  and  XIV. 
In  order  to  remove  social  barriers  which  preclude  these  persons  from  realizing 
their  fullest  potential  for  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency,  the  department  had 
to  commit  itself  to  delivering  services  through  other  agencies,  both  public  and 
private. 
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Mississippi  has  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  if  she  ever  hopes  to 
overcome  the  fact  that  over  10.5%  of  her  population  receives  public  assistance  in 
one  form  or  another.  Preventive  programs  must  be  instituted  and  the  services  to 
the  people  of  Mississippi  must  be  given  if  hope  for  moving  into  the  mainstream  of 
normative  living  is  ever  achieved  in  this  state. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  under- 
stand you  have  submitted  descriptive  material  for  some  of  your  pro- 
grams which  we  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Abstract  of  the  Amended  Proposal  for  a  Department  of  Social  and  Com- 
munity Services 

(By  Dr.  Paul  D.  Cotten,  Director,  Ellisville  State  School) 

The  services  provided  under  the  auspices  of  this  program  will  be  divided  into 
two  main  categories:  (1)  The  first  category  will  consist  of  a  contingent  of  social 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded  individual,  parents,  and  effected  communities 
brought  about  by  institutionalization.  (2)  The  second  category  will  consist  of  a 
contingent  of  social  services  to  maintain  an  individual  within  his  own  community. 

The  program  will  be  divided  into  three  service  areas  to  serve  institutional  males, 
institutional  females  and  community  services.  In  the  institutional  setting  this 
program  area  will  provide  or  compliment  existing  social  services  provided  by 
Ellisville  State  School  through  the  Patricia  Locke  Child  Development  Center, 
The  Mississippi  Jaycee  Evaluation  Center  and  Psychology  Department,  Special 
Education,  Dormitory  Life  Department,  Medical,  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
Public  Service  Careers  and  any  future  proposed  program  serving  children  at 
Ellisville  State  School.  This  cooperative  effort  will  flow  in  both  direction  from 
and  to  the  Department  of  Social  and  Community  Services. 

In  the  community  setting  the  program  will  be  coordinated  with  local  health 
and  welfare  departments  as  well  as  schools,  churches,  civic  organization  and  other 
concerned  individuals  who  wish  to  assist  in  maintaining  mentally  retarded 
individuals  within  the  community. 

The  Deparement  of  Social  and  Community  Services  will  provide  social  services 
to  four  hundred  and  eleven  (411)  youthful  residents,  their  approximate  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  (822)  parents  and  approximately  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-four  (1,644)  siblings.  In  addition  to  the  residental  and  residental  related 
services  approximately  six  hundred  (600)  family  units  (estimated  at  four  (4) 
persons )  will  be  served  through  community  services. 

A  two  fold  philosophy  of  better  residental  life  adjustment  for  children  and  their 
family  as  well  as  better  community  services  to  prevent  institutionalization  by 
means  of  alternative  community  services  has  led  to  the  development  of  this 
program. 

The  categories  of  personnel  and  number  of  employees  are  as  follows : 

1  Project  Director 

2  Institutional  Social  Workers  II  (Master's  Degree) 
8  Institutional  Social  Workers  I  (Bachelor's  Degree) 
4  Clerk  Typist 

The  total  project  cost  is  $147,634.00.  The  federal  share  (75%)  is  $110,725.00  and 
the  local  share  (25%)  is  ($36,909.00.  In  addition  the  state  is  paying  an  adminis- 
tration charge  (5%  x  25%)  of  $1,845.00. 


Abstract  of  the  Amended  Proposal  for  Expansion  of  the  Mississippi 
Jaycee  Evaluation  Center  and  Psychology  Department  of  Ellisville 
State  School 

(By  Dr.  Paul  D.  Cotten,  Director,  Ellisville  State  School) 

The  primary  service  of  the  Mississippi  Jaycee  Evaluation  Center  is  to  evaluate, 
to  provide  referral  and  to  develop  home  training  programs  for  developmentally 
disabled  children  within  the  home  community.  This  will  be  done  by  the  following 
means:  (1)  Evaluations  (psychological,  educational,  social  and  medical)  (2) 
Referral  (day  care  centers,  community  programs,  etc.)  (3)  Counseling  with 
parents  and  community  (4)  Establishment  of  home  training  for  individuals  not 
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served  by  public  schools  and  (5)  Follow  along  to  assure  maintenance  of  programs. 

The  Psychology  Department  of  Ellisville  State  School  has  as  its  primary  goal 
and  objective  the  provision  of  evaluation  services,  indepth  psychological  services, 
and  programming  services  for  institutional  residents  in  order  to  enable  a 
greater  number  of  residents  to  develop  skills  and  behavior  patterns  needed  to 
return  them  to  their  home — community  environment.  The  Psychology  Department 
shall  provide  the  following  services:  (1)  evaluation,  (2)  behavioral  manage- 
ment, (3)  individual  and  group  psychotherapy,  (4)  consultation,  (5)  program 
development,  (6)  psychological  staff  training  or  research  services. 

These  programs  shall  be  coordinated  with  all  Departments  of  Ellisville  State 
School  (Dormitory  Life,  In-Service  Training,  Special  Education,  Social  and  Com- 
munity Services,  Child  Development,  Medical,  Resident  Workers,  etc.)  It  shall 
also  be  coordinated  with  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  (personal  companion- 
ship for  children  lacking  home  contact),  Public  Service  Careers  (training 
unemployed  persons),  Nurses  Aide  Training  (training  para-professionals)  and 
any  other  federally  funded  projects  for  the  betterment  of  residents  or  the 
community. 

In  the  community  setting  the  program  will  be  coordinated  with  local  health 
and  welfare  departments  as  well  as  schools,  churches,  civic  organizations  and 
other  concerned  individuals  who  wish  to  assist  in  maintaining  mentally  retarded 
individuals  within  the  community. 

This  program  will  provide  services  to  four  hundred  and  eleven  (411)  resi- 
dential children,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  (822)  parents  and  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty -four  (1,644)  siblings  affected  by  institutionalization  of  a  family  mem- 
ber. In  addition  approximately  four  hundred  and  sixteen  (416)  family  units 
will  be  involved  in  community  programs.  Also  approximately  five  hundred  (500) 
individuals  within  the  community  will  receive  incidental  services. 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  assist  in  raising  the  level  of  functioning 
of  developmentally  disabled  individuals  to  assure  that  maximum  adjustment 
within  the  institution  or  within  the  community. 

The  categories  of  personnel  and  number  of  employees  are  as  follows  : 
6  Psychologist  I  (Master's  Degree)  1  Audiologist 

6  Psychologist  (Bachelor's  Degree)  1  Dietician 

2  Social  Workers  1  Physical  Therapist 

3  Speech  Therapists  2  Clerk  I 

3  Child  Development  Specialist  6  Clerk  Typist 

2  Special  Education  Teachers  1  Maintenance  Man 

2  Registered  Nurses 
The  total  project  cost  is  $368,051.00.  The  federal  share  (75%)  is  $276,038.00 
and  the  local  share  (25%)  is  $91,161.00.  In  addition  the  state  is  paying  an  ad- 
ministration charge  (5%x25%)  of  $4,600.00. 


Abstract  of  the  Amended  Proposal  for  Patricia  Locke's  Child 
Development  Center  of  Ellisville  and  Satellite  Centers 

(By  Dr.  PaulD.  Cotten,  Director,  Ellisville  State  School) 

This  program  provides  education,  personal  care,  physical  training  and  social 
services  to  developmentally  disabled  children  and  home  training  parent  counsel- 
ing and  social  services  to  the  affected  family  units  and  communities. 

The  program  is  closely  coordinated  with  all  departments  of  Ellisville  State 
School  (social  and  community  services,  special  education,  psychology,  dormi- 
tory life,  dietary,  evaluation  center,  medical,  etc.)  as  well  as  with  many  local 
agencies  (health  department,  public  welfare  department,  etc)  and  state  agencies 
(Board  of  Mental  Institutions,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  other  institutions, 
etc.).  In  addition  it  is  associated  with  other  federally  funded  projects  such  as 
Public  Service  Careers  (training  unemployed  persons)  ;  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  (personal  companionship  for  children  without  home  contact)  ;  Nurses 
Aide  Training  (training  para  professional  personnel)  ;  Mississippi  Jaycee 
Evaluation  and  Psychology  Department  (evaluation  and  home  training  for  home 
and  institutional  programming  of  children)  ;  Department  of  Social  and  Com- 
munity Services  (social  services  for  parents,  and  children  of  residential  and  non- 
residential children) . 

This  program  will  provide  services  to  two  hundred  and  ninety  (290)  children, 
approximately  five  hundred  and  eighty  (580)  parents  and  approximately  eleven 
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hundred  and  sixty   (1,160)    siblings  which  comprise  the  affected  family  units. 

The  overall  goal  for  children  attending  the  Child  Development  Centers  will  be 
to  develop  each  individual  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential  by  providing  per- 
sonal care  and  educational  opportunities  not  presently  made  available  in  public 
schools. 

The  overall  goal  for  parents  of  the  children  being  served  is  to  lighten  the  burden 
on  parents  of  exceptional  children  so  that  they  can  continue  to  care  for  their 
developmentally  disabled  children  in  the  home,  but  to  relieve  them  of  their 
burdensom  responsibility  during  the  day  so  that  they  might  have  employment 
opportunities. 

The  categories  of  personnel  and  number  of  employees  involved  are  as  follows : 

1  Project  Director  1  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

3  Social  Workers  29  Special  Education  Teachers 

2  Psychoeducational  Diagnosticians       29  Teachers  Aides 
2  Speech  Therapists  2  Secretaries 

1  Corrective  Therapist  4  Maintenance — Bus  Driver  Personnel 

1  Occupational  Therapist  3  Laundry  Personnel 

1  Music  Therapist  3  Dietary  Personnel 

5  Parent  Educators 
The  total  project  cost  is  $998,638.00.  The  federal  shares  (75%)  is  $772,483.00 
and  the  local  share  (25%)  is  $276,155.00.  In  addition  the  state  is  paying  an  ad- 
ministrative charge  (5%  x  25%)  of  $12,482.98.  It  should  be  noted  that  altho  only 
25%  is  required  by  the  local  agencies,  Ellisville  State  School  is  contributing 
twenty-nine  per  cent  (29% )  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 


Mental  Retardation  Program — Region  XIV 

(Submitted  by  E.  Allen  Cruthirds,  Chairman,  Jackson  County  School  District 
Board ;  prepared  by  Sue  McClamrock,  AGSW,  program  coordinator) 

GENERAL  PROGRAM   DESCRIPTION 

The  Region  14  Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Commission  in  conjunction 
with  the  Jackson  County  Board  of  Education  is  utilizing  a  Title  IV-A  grant  (1) 
to  coordinate  existing  services  in  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded,  (2)  to  expand 
and  extend  these  services  throughout  the  region  to  all  eligible  persons,  and  (3) 
to  develop  additional  services  needed  for  the  optimal  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  functioning  of  retarded  persons  of  all  age  and  intellectual  levels. 

To  achieve  these  goals  staffs  of  the  Jackson  County  Day  Care  Center,  the 
Jackson  County  Training  Center,  and  the  Screening  Evaluation  and  Social  Serv- 
ices unit  are  being  unified  through  a  coordinated  team  effort.  A  Program  Co- 
ordinator serves  to  assist  the  Commission  in  this  endeavor.  Funding  and 
operation  of  the  three  service  units  are  being  unified.  Services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel and  programs  are  being  utilized  more  cooperatively.  Problems  confronted 
in  service  delivery  are  being  examined,  evaluated  and  resolved  as  a  team. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  social  services  is  being  developed  whereby  the 
retarded  person  and  his  family  may  have  recourse  to  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  problems  they  face,  assistance  in  dealing  with  these  problems  effectively, 
and  referral  to  other  services  as  needed.  Social  Services  will  assist  families 
in  utilizing  their  capacities  for  problem  solving  thus  enhancing  the  unity  and 
increasing  the  emotional  strength  of  the  family. 

To  expand  and  extend  mental  retardation  services,  professional  care  givers, 
such  as,  the  hospitals,  schools,  physicians,  social  service  agencies  and  churches, 
are  being  visited  to  relate  their  services  with  the  new  services  to  retarded  per- 
sons. Referrals  of  retarded  persons  are  anticipated  through  these  groups. 

PROGRAM    SPECIFICS 

Included  in  this  program  are  comprehensive  social  services,  including  medical 
and  psychological  evaluation  and  treatment,  plus,  services  of  the  Day  Care 
Center,  the  Training  Center,  and/or  referral  to  other  appropriate  training  or 
care  services. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

1.  Invite  psysicians  to  refer  parents  of  the  retarded  infant  for  counseling  focus- 
ing early  on  healthy  attitudes  toward  the  child's  maximum  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  potential. 
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2.  Receive  referrals  of  persons  suspected  of  being  retarded.  Develop  a  com- 
prehensive, social,  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  study  of  each  person 
referred.  Evaluate  the  results  of  this  study  for  the  optimal  training  or  care  of 
each  individual  with  emphasis  upon  increasing  individual  capacity  without 
undue  stress. 

3.  Assist  familes  in  securing  appropriate  medical  help  for  the  control  of  the 
hyperactive,  destructive,  abusive,  withdrawn,  and  disturbed  behavior  of  brain- 
damaged children.  Provide  behavior  modification  group  therapy  to  assist  these 
individuals. 

4.  Assist  families  through  family  or  group  therapy  to  accept,  adjust  to,  and 
cope  with  their  feelings  toward  their  retarded  family  member,  plus  assist  them 
in  planning  effectively  for  this  individual. 

5.  Counsel  with  families  or  refer  when  other  services  are  needed  in  order  that 
family  unity  and  strength  may  be  continued. 

6.  Assist  familes  secure  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  conditions  such  as,  cre- 
tinism, hydrocephalus,  phenylketonuria  ( PKU )  or  accidents  where  early  medical 
intervention  may  reduce  hazards  of  retardation. 

7.  Secure  resources  and  refer  couples  for  genetic  counseling  as  a  preventive 
service. 

The  Social  Services  staff  includes  a  program  coordinator,  a  physchologist, 
a  social  worker,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  secretary-bookkeeper,  and  a  clerk- 
typist. 

The  Jackson  County  Day  Care  Center  provides  care  and  training  for  retarded 
persons  ages  three  through  eighteen  who  are  not  qualified  to  attend  special 
education  classes.  This  center  is  expected  to  increase  services  to  twenty-five 
persons  in  addition  to  the  current  enrollment  of  twenty-five.  The  staff  consists 
of  a  director,  five  instructors,  two  aides  and  a  clerk-typist.  The  overall  goal  is  to 
provide  a  community  sponsored  program  permitting  trainable  retarded  children 
to  remain  in  their  homes  for  the  maximum  social,  emotional,  and  educational 
growth  as  they  utilize  the  Day  Care  Center's  sequential  program  of  psycho- 
educational  training. 

The  Jackson  County  Training  Center  serves  adult  retarded  persons  ages 
twenty-one  through  fifty  who  are  physically  or  mentally  disabled  to  obtain 
public  employment.  This  program  currently  averages  twelve  clients.  With  the 
program  expansion  and  anticipated  new  facility,  twenty  to  twenty-four  clients 
may  utilize  this  program.  Five  severely  retarded  persons,  who  cannot  benefit  from 
the  work  and  training  of  the  workshop  but  have  outgrown  the  Day  Care  Center, 
are  supervised  in  the  most  elementary  of  training  within  space  provided  in  the 
Day  Care  Center.  The  current  staff  consists  of  an  acting  director  and  one  in- 
structor with  additional  staff  anticipated.  The  goals  are  to  develop  social,  per- 
sonal, and  intellectual  development  and  adjustment,  and  social  interaction 
among  participants.  The  workshop  provides  training  in  work  habits,  extended 
employment  for  those  unable  to  function  in  competitive  work,  and  transit 
employment  for  those  who  work  outside  the  workshop  but  return  for  occasional 
support  or  job  re-placement. 

Cost  of  Program 

Local    25%— Cash $44,  524. 10 

In-kind   j 4,  781.  00 

Subtotal   ____' 49,  305. 10 

Administrative  fee  5  percent  to  welfare 2,467.00 

Local    costs 51,  772. 10 

Request  from  title  IV-A 147,915.30 

Total  cost  of  Program,   excluding  5   percent  administrative 
fee   197,  220.  40 


Comprehensive    Social    Service    Program,    Louisville    Municipal    Separate 

School  District,  Louisville,  Miss. 

(By  J.  T.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Louisville  Municipal  Separate  School  District, 

Louisville,  Miss.) 

The  Louisville  Comprehensive  Social  Service  Program  will  encompass  three 
master  services  for  the  community.  These  services  will  be  rendered  through  the 
operation  of  ( 1 )  eighteen  child  development  centers  to  provide  care  and  training 
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for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  who  are  in  need  of  such 
care  while  mothers  are  employed  or  training  for  employment,  (2)  four  com- 
munication skills  centers  and  four  computation  skills  centers  to  provide  ex- 
periences and  learning  in  laboratory  situations  that  will  build  basic  skills  for 
under-achieving  students  in  the  secondary  schools  (grades  7-12),  and  (3)  a 
physical  therapeutic  program  in  each  elementary  school  to  develop  positive 
self-images  and  personal  physical  fitness  programs  for  students. 

Each  of  the  three  master  services  will  be  interwoven  with  all  programs  already 
in  existence  in  the  school  system.  Where  feasible  and  permissible,  Title  I  pro- 
grams in  remedial  areas  will  be  extended,  expanded  and  strengthened  by  services 
of  Title  IV-A. 

Some  360  children  and  familes  will  be  served  through  the  child  development 
centers.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1040  students  will  be  directly  affected  by  the 
communication/computation  centers  services  and  every  family  with  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Winston  County  will  benefit  from 
the  therapeutic/physical  program.  This  area  alone  covers  some  1700  children 
and  theii  families. 

With  the  fulfilling  of  these  objectives,  virtually  every  resident  of  the  county 
with  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  18  will  have  been  reached  through  the 
Title  IV-A  program.  Through  social  workers,  counselors  and  other  personnel, 
every  family  should  be  more  aware  of  children's  educational,  emotional  and 
physical  needs.  Family  awareness  will  most  surely  be  activated  to  sources  avail- 
able for  help  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Employees  of  the  program  will  be : 

1  project  director  8  instructors  for  centers 

1  bookkeeper/secretary  1  registered  nurse 

5  social  workers  30  aides 

18  child  development  teachers  4  cafeteria  workers 

1  counselor-assessor  5  maintenance  workers 

4  physical/health  instructors 

The  Louisville  Title  IV-A  Program  entails  a  total  budget  of  $995,705.00  with 
the  school  system  supplying  $248,926.25  (25%)  from  local  sources.  The  requested 
budget  amount  is  $741,570.00.  An  Administrative  charge  of  $12,446.31  (5%)  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Rolling  Acres  Day  Care  Center 

(Bv  Robert  G.  Geoff roy,  executive  director,  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 

City  of  Vicksburg) 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  has  received, 
since  February  9,  1972,  funds  under  Title  4-A  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Child  Care  Division,  for  the  operation  of  the  Rolling  Acres 
Day  Care  Center.  At  present,  this  agency  does  not  operate  a  Comprehensive 
Social  Services  Program  under  Title  4-A  but  does  provide  a  wide-range,  but 
yet  limited,  program  of  such  services  on  its  own  volition. 

With  an  annual  budget  of  $68,677,  the  Housing  Authority,  an  agency  of  the 
City  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  administering  both  low-income  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  provides  25%  of  the  cost  of  its  Day  Care  program,  or  $17,167  in 
"in-kind"  or  equivalent  contributions.  The  agency  met  Administrative  Costs 
required,  then  in  the  amount  of  6%  or  $412,  with  HUD-approved  assistance 
through  its  housing  budgets'  social  services  provisions. 

The  Rolling  Acres  Day  Care  Center  employs  1  director,  2  nursery  workers,  1 
teacher,  4  teacher's  aides,  and  2  cooks,  and  receives  the  part-time  services  of 
this  agency's  Executive  Director,  Social  Services  Director,  Maintenance  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Secretary-Bookkeeper. 

The  Center  is  housed  in  the  Community  Building  of  H.U.D.  Project  No.  Miss. 
86-2,  constructed  in  October,  1971,  with  day  care  facilities  including  3  class- 
rooms, 1  nursery,  2  restrooms,  1  bath,  an  isolation  room,  office,  cafeteria,  kitchen, 
spacious  storage,  and  a  fenced  play  area. 

In  accordance  with  its  license  provisions,  the  Center  cares  for  43  children 
ages  3  months  to  5  years,  providing  daily  care  from  7  :30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  year- 
round.  The  Center  serves  breakfast,  lunch  and  two  supplemental  feedings. 
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The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program  are  far  too  numerous  to  adequately 
describe,  but  could  be  basically  set  forth  as  : 

1.  To  provide  a  safe  place  for  A.D.C.  and  other  low-income  parents  to  leave 
their  children,  and  make  it  possiblef  or  them  to  be  employed  in  order  to  increase 
family  resources. 

2.  To  provide  a  setting  in  which  the  child  is  physically  and  emotionally  safe 
to  explore  and  experience  the  developmental  tasks  appropriate  to  his  level  of 
maturation  in  order  that  he  can  reach  the  height  of  his  potential  physically, 
mentally,  emotionally  and  socially,  and  become  both  independent  and  creative, 
as  well  as  aware  and  responsive. 

,3-  To  help  parents  to  better  understand  and  appreciate  their  children's 
strengths  and  problems,  and  to  help  the  family  unit  in  every  way  possible,  in- 
cluding social  case  work  and  referrals,  to  enable  them  to  deal  constructively 
with  their  problems. 

4.  To  secure  community  involvement  in  planning  for  and  providing  good  day 
care  using  all  possible  and  available  resources. 

5.  To  serve  as  a  quality  day  care  center  encouraging  a  climate  of  concern 
and  serving  as  a  demonstration  center  from  which  other  communities  can  dis- 
cover the  means  through  which  they  can  provide  similar  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  respective  communities. 

6.  To  involve  volunteers  in  the  day  care  program  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  the  children  enrolled  and  of  increasing  community  interest  and 
concern  for  the  expansion  of  day  care  services  to  other  parts  of  the  community. 

7.  To  create  new  job  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  sub-professionals 
and  non-professionals. 

&  To  provide  a  setting  for  training  and  staff  development  of  center  staff. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  a  well-rounded  program  of  day  care  for  the  individual 
child,  the  Center's  purpose  is  to  see  that  each  child  receives  individual  atten- 
tion in : 

1.  Health  and  nutrition. — The  children  are  checked  daily  for  symptoms  of  in- 
fection, and  are  required  to  have  health  certificates  upon  registration  each  fall. 
The  children  are  provided  adequate  amounts  of  nourishing  and  palatable  food 
through  the  Special  Food  Services  Program,  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  child  receives  a  minimum  of  %rds  of  his  daily  nutritional  needs  at  the 
Center. 

2.  Emotional  and  intellectual. — The  Center  seeks  to  provide  a  setting  in  which 
the  pre-schooler  is  physically  and  emotionally  safe  to  explore  and  experience, 
to  become  independent,  creative,  aware,  and  responsive.  Learning  is  informally 
staged  and  adapted  to  each  child's  ability. 

\3.  Parent  involvement. — The  Center  is  provided  to  strengthen  and  not  to  sup- 
plement the  family  life.  Teachers  and  parents  work  together  toward  shared 
goals  for  the  children.  Parents  are  welcome  at  the  Center  for  both  casual  and 
planned  conferences. 

The  Center  is  well-equipped  with  furnishings  and  equipment  to  stimulate 
the  child's  interest.  The  environment  of  the  Center  is  one  extremely  conducive 
to  the  well-rounded  growth  of  each  child.  The  activities  provide  opportunities 
for  each  child  to  experience  satisfaction  and  success.  Virtually  everything  about 
the  center  is  planned  and  carried  out  for  the  enrichment  of  each  child. 


Abstract  of  IV-A  Program 
(By  E.  L.  Perritt,  superintendent,  Rankin  County  Schools,  Brandon,  Miss.) 

The  program  for  the  Rankin  County  School  District  will  be  a  comprehensive 
social  service  program  which  will  provide  the  following  services : 

1.  A  comprehensive  child  care  center  for  children  who  come  from  low-income 
families,  who  are  between  3  and  5  years  of  age.  This  will  include  the  children  of 
working  and  non-working  mothers,  and  handicapped  children. 

2.  Social  and  psychological  service  to  correct  or  bring  about  intervention  in 
the  damaging  effects  of  culturally  deprived  children. 

3.  Remedial  instruction  to  those  school  age  children  who  are  not  mentally 
retarded,  but  who  are  very  slow  learners  and  classes  in  health  and  personal 
hygiene. 
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4.  Social  workers  to  go  into  the  homes  of  parents  and  counsel  with  them  in 
relation  to  problems  and  other  social  adjustment  difficulties. 

All  of  the  services  will  be  provided  in  the  Rankin  County  School  District,  as 
we  are  not  a  member  of  a  consortium. 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Our  overall  goals  and  objectives  will  be  to  gain  interest,  support  and  involve- 
ment of  parents  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  their  children,  gain  understand- 
ment  of  the  environment  and  work  toward  improving  the  economically  and  edu- 
cationally deprived  people  of  Rankin  County  in  a  self-supporting  direction. 

COST  OF  PROGRAM 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  is  $1,071,314.00. 
Rankin  County's  25%  matching  fee  is  $271,314.00. 
We  are  requesting  from  Title  IV-A  $800,000.00. 
The  5%  administrative  charge  is  $13,391.00. 

TITLE  IV-A  PERSONNEL 

1  Program  Director  1  nurse 

1  Bookkeeper  1  nurse  aide 

1  Secretary  6  instructors 

1  Director  of  Social  Services  6  assistant  instructors 
10  social  workers  6  day  care  aides 

10  case  aides  3  cafeteria  workers 

2  speech  therapists  1  janitor 

2  aides  for  speech  therapist  18  teachers  of  low  achievers 

5  guidance  counselors  18  teacher  aides 

1  Day  Care  Center  Director  8  health  teachers 

1  secretary 

The  social  services  program  will  serve  approximately  900  families. 

The  teachers  of  low  achievers  will  serve  1,125  children. 

The  special  education  teachers  will  serve  45  children. 

The  day  care  center  will  serve  100  children. 

The  guidance  counselors  will  serve  1,300  students. 

The  speech  therapists  will  serve  50  children. 


Moore  Community  House  Day  Care,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
(A  project  related  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Methodist  Church) 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  many.  The  more  important  being : 

A.  To  provide  a  safe  place  for  ADC  and  other  low-income  parents  to  leave 
their  children,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  employed  to  increase  family 
resources. 

B.  To  provide  a  setting  in  which  the  child  is  physically  and  emotionally  safe 
to  explore  and  experience  the  developmental  tasks  appropriate  to  his  level  of 
maturation  in  order  that  he  can  reach  the  height  of  his  potential  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally,  and  become  both  independent  and  creative,  socially 
and  spiritually  aware  and  responsive. 

C.  To  help  parents  to  better  understand  and  appreciate  their  children's 
strengths  and  problems ;  to  strengthen  them  in  every  way  possible,  including 
social  case  work  and  referral  services,  to  enable  them  to  deal  creatively  with 
their  problems. 

D.  To  secure  community  involvement  in  planning  for  and  providing  good 
day  care  using  all  available  resources. 

E.  To  serve  as  a  quality  day  care  center  encouraging  a  climate  of  concern 
and  serving  as  a  demonstration  center  from  which  other  communities  can 
discover  the  means  through  which  they  can  provide  similar  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  respective  communities. 

F.  To  involve  volunteers  in  the  Day  Care  program  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  program  for  the  children  enrolled  and  of  increasing  community  interest 
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and  concern  for  the  expansion  of  day  care  services  to  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. 

G.  To  create  new  job  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  sub-professional 
and  non-professional  persons. 

H.  To  provide  a  setting  for  training  and  staff  development  of  center  day 
care  staff. 

SEBVICES  RENDERED 

Good  physical  care,  emotional  support  and  appropriate  intellectual  stimulation 
for  pre-schoolers,  ages  4  months  to  6  years — September  6th  enrollment — 70 
children ;  49  families.  Recently  licensed  to  increase  enrollment  to  92  children 
as  follows : 

30 — Infants  and  Toddlers,  ages  4  months  to  2  vears 

12— 2's 

15— 3's 

15— 4's 

20— 5's  and  6's 

Social  Services 

Intake  interviews 

Supportive  Case  Work  and  Referral  Services  to  families 

Team  work  with  other  staff  members  on  children's  problems 

Medical  Services 

Initial  physical  and  dental  examinations 
Accident  insurance  for  children  while  in  center  program 
Transportation  for  children  to  and  from  center 

Parent  involvement  through  group  meetings,  specialized  seminars  and  work- 
shops. 

STAFF 

Agency  Director — MA  in  Education  plus  study  and  experience  in  Social 
Work:  1. 

Day  Care  Program  Director  and  Social  Worker — ACSW  :  1. 

Day  Care  Teachers  :  6. 

Day  Care  Assistant  Teachers  :  8. 

Assistant  Teacher-at-Large :  1. 

Nurse  (one  of  the  Teachers)  :  1. 

Cook :  1. 

Part-time : 

Secretary/Bookkeeper:  1. 

Assistant  Cook :  1. 

Maintenance :  2. 

Custodians :  2. 

Total  cost  of  program $110,  921.  00 

Special  food  program  reimburement  (estimate) , 16,380.00 

Total  94,  541.  00 

25  percent 23,  635.  25 

75  percent 70,905.75 

6  percent  administrative  charge  to  State  DPW 1,  4#%  12 

Plans  for  Coordination  with  New  Programs 

The  Title  IV-A  program  at  Moore  has  been  in  operation  since  October  22, 
1971.  Present  plans  are  for  child  care  to  become  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Biloxi  public  schools  for  children  ages  3,  4  and  5.  Conferences  have  been  held 
with  Mr.  Olon  Ray.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Biloxi  school  system,  who 
is  responsible  for  this  program,  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  Moo; 
House  can  cooperate  in  providing  the  best  possible  compreh  na  hool 

child  development  program  for  low-income  families  of  Biloxi.  Tentative  options 
are: 

Contract  arrangements  with  the  public  schools  this  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  Moore  becoming  an  infant-toddler  center  as  the  public  schools 
develop  room  for  the  3-5's  in  the  future. 
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Continued  service  to  children  whose  parents  prefer  to  keep  their  pre- 
school children  in  one  center,  especially  since  transportation  is  provided  in 
the  Moore  center  and  tentative  plans  are  for  emergency  transportation  only 
in  the  school  program. 


Abstract  of  IV- A  Program 

(By  John  M.  Davis,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Northeast  Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation 

Commission,   Tupelo,   Miss. ) 

I.  Counties  to  be  serued.Northeast  Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation  Commis- 
sion Area.  Benton,  Chickasaw,  Itawamba,  Lee,  Monroe,  Pontotoc,  and  Union. 

II.  Children  to  be  served. — Mentally  retarded  and  multi-handicapped  with 
behavior  problems  ;  primarily  between  the  ages  of  4  and  10. 

III.  Agreement  with  parents. — Parents  must  agree  to  participate  in  parent 
education  program  (one  time  period  per  week) 

IV.  Fee.— Ne  fees. 

V.  Number  of  children  to  be  served. — The  Center  has  a  capacity  of  25  beds. 
Since  one  of  the  services  is  short  term  intensive  residential  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment services,  then  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Center  may  serve  approximately 
40  to  50  handcipalled  per  year  when  staffed  and  filled  to  capacity. 

VI.  Services  available. — 

A.  Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Services. 

B.  Short  Term  Intensive  Residential  Program  (approximately  3-6 
months). 

C.  Behavior  Modification  (more  emphasis  to  be  placed  in  area). 

D.  Medical  Treatment  Services. 

E.  Individualized  Prescriptive  Education  Program. 

F.  Extended  Evaluation. 

G.  Crisis  Assistance. 

H.  Parent,  Community  and  Voluntary  Training  in  working  with  the 
Mentally  Retarded  and  Multi-handicapped. 

I.  Extensive  Follow-up  Services. 

J.  College  Student  Training  in  working  with  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Multi-handicapped. 

K.  Volunteer  Program. 

VII.  Comprehensive  social  services. — 

A.  Intake,  admissions,  referral  and  information  services. 

B.  Provides  crisis  assistance  services  to  retarded,  multi-handicapped,  and 
their  families. 

C.  Parent  conuseling  both  individual  and  group. 

D.  Parent  and  community  education  in  reference  to  the  handicapped  with 
behavior  problems. 

E.  Follow-up  social,  school,  family  and  medical  services. 

F.  Recreational  program. 

VIII.  Coordination  with  existing  programs. — 

A.  Regional  Child  Development  Clinic  located  within  the  facility  provides 
initial  diagnostic  services. 

B.  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center  will  provide  (for  the  initial  capacity 
of  24  children )  the  following  evaluations  and  therapies :  speech,  audiology, 
physical,  and  occupational. 

C.  Mental  Health  Complex  provides  consultation  with  staff  and  parents. 

D.  Colleges  and  universities  are  provided  field  placements  of  students  in 
the  Center. 

IX.  Primary  goals. — 

A.  To  provide  short  term  intensive  services  to  handicapped  with  be- 
havior problems  who  cannot  receive  adequate  services  except  on  an  im- 
patient basis. 

B.  To  provide  individualized  services  to  children  for  whom  the  prognosis 
for  improvement  is  judged  to  be  good. 

C.  To  provide  an  intensive  parent  education  program  so  that  the  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  change  behavior  or  improve  the  child's  functioning  are  not 
lost. 

D.  To  keep  these  children  near  their  homes  and  return  them  to  their  homes 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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X.  Number  of  IV-A  personnel. — 

Full  time  :  5 — Housekeeping  &  Maintenance. 

1 — Director — Educator.  1 — Housepareuts  (couples — LPN's). 

1— Asst.  Director — Educator.  3 — Aides  to  LPN. 

1 — Educator.  Persons  Under  Contract  for  Services  : 

1 — Social  Worker.  3 — Pediatricians. 

2 — Office.  2 — Clinical  Psychologists. 

3 — Teacher  Aides.  2 — Educational  Psychologists. 

1 — Registered  Nurse.  1 — Psychiatrist. 

2— LPN. 

4 — Cooks. 
Part  time : 

1 office.  1 — Housekeeper. 

3 LPN.  1 — Dance  instructor. 

1— Recreational  Therapist  1— Swimming  instructor. 

1— Nutritionist  3— Aides  to  LPN. 

o crooks 

XL  Funding.— Total  Cost  of  Program:  $245,896  per  year. 

25   percent — Funded   through    Appalachia    Demonstration   Health    Program: 

|56,432. 

75  percent— Requested  through  IV-A :  $181,921. 

5  percent  administrative  charge  plus  20%  of  equipment :  $7,948. 

(The  5%  and  20%  comes  from  a  tax  levy  on  the  seven  countries  served  by 
the  program  through  the  Northeast  Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation  Com- 
mission. ) 

Comprehensive  Social  Services  Program  for  Children  Ages  3-18 
(By  J.  D.  Prince,  superintendent,  McComb  Public  Schools) 

The  McComb  Schools  IV-A  enabling  services  effort  will  attempt  to  integrate 
varied  child  development  efforts  in  the  community  with  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  local  schools.  For  the  past  several  years  the  McComb  School  District  has 
conducted  or  instigated  a  number  of  isolated  school  related  welfare  activities 
for  the  disadvantaged  children  in  this  school  district  funded  by  volunteer  con- 
tributions, local  tax  monies  and  assorted  federal  monies.  This  IV-A  program  is 
intended  to  consolidate  these  activities  into  a  coordinated  and  enlarged  effort. 

The  services  proposed  for  this  district  depend  heavily  upon  the  concept  that 
specifically  planned  child  development  activities  are  a  necessary  aspect  of  the 
educative  process  for  some  children. 

The  majority  of  service  of  this  program  are:  (1)  Three  well-staffed  day  care 
centers  to  serve  a  total  of  150  eligible  children  from  approximately  60  families, 
(2)  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  tracking  record  on  each  client  to 
determine  if  the  school  district  is  actually  meeting  the  needs  of  the  identified 
clients — to  serve  approximately  1400  children  and  560  families,  (3)  to  place 
every  child  eligible  for  a  trainable  mentally  retarded  program  (EMR)  in  a 
certified  TMR  program — this  program  should  serve  approximately  20  children 
from  the  same  number  of  families,  (4)  to  provide  the  proper  type  of  training 
for  every  eligible  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  child  in  this  school  dis- 
trict— approximately  215  children  from  approximately  155  families,  (5)  to  oper- 
ate a  comprehensive  learning  disabilities  program  for  approximately  90 
handicapped  children  from  approximately  80  families,  (6)  to  operate  speech  and 
hearing  therapy  programs  for  all  handicapped  children  with  such  defects  in  the 
school  district  for  approximately  260  children  representing  about  215  families, 

(7)  to  establish  a  program  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  in  our  school 
district — there   are  approximately   12  such   children   representing   12  families, 

(8)  to  provide  tutorial  services  to  accompany  an  existing  specialized  reading  pro- 
gram, (9)  to  assist  project  eligible  children  through  a  number  of  services  both  in 
school  and  at  home  which  hopefully,  will  help  these  children  experience  academic 
success — to  serve  approximately  420  children  from  approximately  280  families, 
(10)  to  establish  a  tutorial  program  whereby  older  youths  will  work  cooperatively 
with  school  staff  members  in  giving  individual  assistance  to  youngsters  involved 
in  the  special  programs,  (11)  to  expand  certain  types  of  vocational  offerings  to 
care  for  the  unique  needs  of  the  drop-out-prone  older  project  eligible  child, 
(12)  to  establish  specialized  social  service  assistance  for  parents  of  program 
eligible  children  of  all  ages  in  order  to  assist  parents  to  understand  their  role 
and  responsibilities  in  the  proper  development  of  their  child,  and  (13)  to  utilize 
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schools  social  service  workers  in  combination  with  school  counselors,  school 
teachers  and  social  service  workers  of  other  agencies  to  bring  the  most  effective 
measures  to  bear  upon  the  identified  needs  of  project  eligible  children. 

Personnel  to  be  employed  by  this  project  are :  5  social  workers,  1  psychometrist ; 
1  day  care  coordinator,  3  day  care  head  teachers,  13  day  care  teachers,  14  day 
care  assistant  teachers,  1  nurse,  1  secretary,  3  housekeepers ;  1  special  education 
supervisor,  2  TMR  instructors,  11  EMR  instructors,  2  instructors  of  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  3  speech  therapists,  1  hearing  instructor,  1  special  education 
music  instructor,  1  special  physical  therapist,  1  librarian  and  11  aides ;  1  learn- 
ing disabilities  supervisor,  7  learning  disabilities  instructors,  8  aides  for  learning 
disabilit.es  programs ;  1  supervisor  of  vocational  education,  6  school  counselors, 
14  vocational  instructors ;  1  academic  reenforcement  supervisor,  5  reading  spe- 
cialist*, and  32  adult  tutors;  1  supervisor  of  tutorial  activities,  4  tutorial  train- 
ers, 25  evening  study  center  tutors,  100  tutor  trainees,  15  after  school  tutors,  and 
SO  student  trainees.  Other  support  personnel  are :  1  executive  project  director, 
1  assistant  project  director,  1  bookkeeper,  2  secretaries,  and  5  clerk-typists. 

Total  estimated  project  cost  is  $1,441,705.00.  The  local  contribution  to  this 
program  is  $400,012.00  and  the  requested  federal  funds  are  $1,041,093.00.  The 
5%  administrative  cost  to  be  supplied  by  the  school  district  is  $17,361.55. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Saucier,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  once 
again  how'much  I  enjoyed  visiting  Atlanta  and  how  really  able  the 
people  were  who  testified. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERSCHEL  SAUCIER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN  SERVICES,  GEORGIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Saucier.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
testimony  my  staff  gave.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  there.  I  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  I  believe,  wrorking  with  HEW  in  trying  to 
get  some  guidelines  for  the  WIN  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  appreciate  also  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to  bring  a 
written  statement  which  I  believe  gives  the  details  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  Georgia. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  though,  about 
how  Georgia  fits  into  the  total  picture  in  regard  to  social  services  ex- 
penditures and  a  few  comments  about  using  the  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure as  a  means  of  funding  social  services. 

Georgia  is  one  of  those  States  that  got  started  late  in  really  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  quality  social  service  program.  State  leader- 
ship was  not  interested  in  this  until  January  of  1971  when  we  had  a 
change  in  State  administration,  a  change  in  the  administrator  of  our 
welfare  program,  and  had  a  leadership  that  was  interested  in  trying 
to  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  human  needs. 

We  made  rather  dramatic  progress  in  getting  what  we  believe  are 
sound  programs  underway. 

I  am  very  much  concerned,  as  Mr.  Weaver  has  so  well  stated,  about 
the  lack  of  direction  on  the  part  of  HEW.  We  have  yet  to  have  any 
specific  policies  about  purchase  of  service.  In  Georgia  we  spend  about 
as  many  Federal  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  services  as  we  do  in  pro- 
viding services.  We  think  this  is  a  wholesome  balance. 

I  worked  closely  wTith  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  back  in  December  and  January  developing  guide- 
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lines.  Several  of  the  States  participated  in  this.  We  reviewed  a  final 
draft  2  or  3  months  later.  Why  these  guidelines  have  not  been  released, 
I  cannot  imagine.  States  had  to  move  along  with  whatever  consulta- 
tion they  could  get  from  their  regional  offices.  We  happen  to  have  had 
one  of  the  most  concerned  regional  offices,  where  they  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us  and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  Georgia  has, 
as  I  think  most  States  have,  diligently  and  conscientiously  tried  to 
carry  out  the  very  general  policies  that  have  been  issued  by  HEW.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  audited — a  portion  of  our  social  service  program 
has  already  been  audited — one  of  the  first  States  if  not  the  first.  We 
have  been  given  a  clean  bill  in  what  we  are  doing.  Admittedly,  the 
auditors  had  difficulty  knowing  what  policies  to  apply  because  they 
didn't  have  any.  Really,  the  biggest  controversy  at  the  preliminary  re- 
port was  between  our  regional  office  program  staff  and  fiscal  staff  who 
tried  to  inform  the  auditors  verbally  as  to  what  they  understood  the 
policies  were,  because  they  got  no  direction  from  the  central  office. 

So  there  has  been  a  real  lack  of  clarity  as  to  what  the  States  can 
legitimately  and  appropriately  do  in  providing  social  services. 

In  Georgia  we  moved  ahead  doing  those  things  which  we  thought 
would  do  more  to  prevent  dependency  and  help  people  to  manage 
their  own  lives  a  little  better,  to  be  more  productive,  to  achieve  some 
degree  of  economic  independence,  as  well  as  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Some  of  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  children  and  youth  pro- 
gram, to  try  to  deal  with  those  youngsters,  the  welfare  recipients,  and 
a  few  former  recipients,  who  are  vulnerable  to  dropping  out  of  the 
mainstream. 

We  feel  we  have  brought  about  some  basic  institutional  change  in 
Georgia  through  our  social  service  program.  I  have  been  delighted 
with  the  way  that  the  educational  systems  have  been  willing  to  modify 
their  thinking  about  responsibility  for  education.  We  are  serving  well 
over  120,000  youth  in  extended  day  care  programs  where  schools  are 
using  the  facilities  that  had  not  been  used  after  3  in  the  afternoon  for 
children  of  poor  families  and  working  mothers  so  that  they  can  have 
a  constructive  experience  until  the  parents  get  home. 

We  use  this  opportunity  for  special  help  to  these  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  the  way  of  tutoring,  counseling,  assisting  them  in  get- 
ting part-time  jobs  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  this  cannot  be  underrated,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  basic  institutional  change  and  especially  as  it  relates 
to  education. 

Another  emphasis  is  that  of  trying  to  divert  persons  from  institu- 
tional care  of  all  varieties — youth  development  centers  for  deliquents, 
mental  hospitals,  institutions  for  mentally  retarded — by  providing 
community -based  programs.  We  are  trying  to  come  up  with  some  al- 
ternatives to  what  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds 
of  care  and  probably  the  least  productive;  that  is,  placing  people  in 
large  institutions.  We  have  been  quite  successful  in  this,  even  over  a 
short  period  of  time. 

We  are  finding  family  homes  in  small  group  homes  for  persons  to 
leave  institutions  so  they  will  be  closer  to  family  and  have  some  re- 
lationship with  the  community.  For  example,  we  have  been  finding 
many  people  who  have  been  in  mentally  retarded  institutions  for 
years  have  been  able  to  function  with  many  of  the  support  services 
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these  community  institutions  can  give.  We  have  had  one  man  who  had 
been  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded  for  some  30  years  and 
now  he  is  earning  over  $6,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  counseling  programs. 
The  community-based  programs  have  helped  him  take  a  step  at  a  time 
back  to  the  community. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  been  able  to  divert  265  youths  who 
had  been  delinquents  and  had  been  committed  to  our  Department  of 
Institutional  Care  away  from  institutions  through  serving  them  with 
incentive  treatment  at  the  community  level,  day-care  institutions  with 
counseling  where  they  go  home  at  night,  where  we  then  inject  them 
into  the  community  rather  than  taking  them  away  from  the  com- 
munity. We  think  that  is  a  significant  thing  in  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple and  we  are  doing  it  at  relatively  small  expense. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  provisions  of  funding — I  should  say 
failure  to  fund  social  services  through  revenue  sharing — in  a  sense 
invalidates  many  of  the  important  guidelines  that  had  been  estab- 
lished over  the  years,  with  which  we  have  had  more  experience,  and 
as  provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

1  Am  very  concerned  that  we  not  change  the  funding  of  social  serv- 
ices from  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  think  this 
whole  business  of  providing  services  has  to  be  a  close  partnership  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  the  States  are 
in  a  better  position  to  provide  services. 

I  think  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies  ought  to  help  States 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  provide  leadership  and  the  administrative 
ability  to  do  a  good  job  and  try  to  serve  everybody  within  the  State  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

The  revenue-sharing  mechanism  will  fragment  funding  and  services. 
Right  now  Georgia  is  trying  to  undo  many  of  the  problems  in  our 
welfare  programs  that  grew  out  of  local  participation  in  funding  over 
the  years.  There  is  so  much  inequity  from  county  to  county  and  if  you 
think  of  administering  programs  in  159  counties  you  can  imagine  the 
monstrosity  we  have  to  work  with.  We  are  moving  toward  14  regional 
centers  as  a  means  of  trying  to  do  a  quality  j,ob  and  assure  that  every- 
body within  the  State  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  receive  the  services 
they  need. 

I  think  the  standards,  the  overall  goals  and  guidelines  set  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  agency,  are  crucial  to  equity  through  the 
States.  But  I  think  this  is  the  most  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
agency — that  is,  to  set  broad  goals,  broad  policies,  but  help  States  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  actually  provide  those  services  that  the  citizens 
in  that  State  need. 

States  are  different.  I  can  appreciate  the  problems  of  Mississippi.  I 
worked  there  for  some  13  years ;  they  have  some  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  any  State  in  the  country.  Georgia  has  great  needs  but  our  needs  are 
different  from  theirs.  We  have  a  head  start  on  Mississippi ;  so  what- 
ever final  method  of  funding  Congress  comes  up  with,  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  plan  that  will  not  only  give  some  incentive  to  States  which  have 
not  had  the  leadership  or  the  interest  or  the  incentive  to  develop 
service  programs,  but  also  that  will  not  penalize  those  States  that  have 
the  leadership,  who  have  taken  the  initiatve  and  have  moved  ahead 
with  few  directions  and  at  considerable  risk  to  try  to  provide  social 
services  to  poor  people. 
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I  think  it  can  be  done ;  I  think  it  must  be  done  through  a  dollar 
ceiling  and  a  plan  of  allocating  money  that  will  be  as  fair  as  possible 
to  all  the  States  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  done  a  good  job,  we  feel,  in  accounting  for  the  money  we 
have  spent  for  social  services.  We  have  a  monitoring  staff  that  makes 
regular  on-site  visits  to  providers  of  services  with  whom  we  contract. 
We  supervise  the  programs  we  operate.  We  make  a  monthly  report  to 
our  regional  office.  We  can  account  for  every  dollar  and  we  can  tell  you 
whom  we  have  served,  who  they  are,  and  the  kinds  of  services  we  are 
providing. 

Some  of  the  rather  reckless  charges  about  no  one  knowing  what  we 
are  spending  social  service  money  for  and  the  results  we  are  getting 
are  a  misrepresentation. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  HEW  that  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Our  regional  office  knows  what  we  are  doing. 

Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  what  we  feel  will  be  a  very 
good  information  and  evaluation  system  on  social  services.  We  are  out 
ahead  of  HEW;  they  are  concerned  about  it  and  working  on  a  plan 
but  we  can't  wait  for  them.  We  need  to  know  in  Georgia  because  we 
need  more  information  as  the  basis  for  program  planning  and  man- 
agement. 

We  hope  to  have  a  system  in  place  by  January.  Field  testing  thus  far 
is  encouraging  and  I  agree  that  having  a  sound  plan  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  administering  these  funds  and  knowing  the  results  of  what 
we  are  doing  is  vital  and  we  do  need  some  national  leadership  in 
achieving  these  things. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Saucier  follows :) 

Prepared   Statement   of  Herschel   Saucier 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee  on  the 
plan  for  funding  social  services  through  the  revenue  sharing  bill  as  introduced 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  which  one  billion  dollars  has  been  added  for 
social  services  (in  lieu  of  funding  social  services  under  Titles  IV-A  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act). 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revenue  sharing  bill  only  provides  the  State 
of  Georgia  with  5.2  million  dollars  to  support  our  many  preventive  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  poor  and  disabled  Georgians.  This  drastic  reduction  in  social 
service  funds  from  those  provided  under  Titles  IV-A  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  wipe  out  Georgia's  very  progressive  and  dynamic  program  de- 
signed to  prevent  permanent  destitution  and  misery  on  the  part  of  thousands 
of  Georgia  citizens.  I  recognize  that  the  rapidly  expanding  cost  of  social  service 
programs  to  the  Federal  Treasury  must  and  should  be  controlled.  We  have,  how- 
ever, carefully  planned  and  implemented  a  comprehensive  social  service  program 
for  Georgia  people.  Passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  revenue  sharing  will  de- 
stroy these  programs  and  plans.  This  statement  will  clearly  present  our  position 
in  regard  to  the  social  service  issue  and  provide  alternatives  to  those  made  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  version  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill  . 

On  June  30,  1972,  the  Georgia  Department  of  Human  Resources  had  operating 
programs  and  specific  program  plans  designed  to  serve  586,346  poor  Georgians  at 
a  cost  of  $220,325,051  in  Federal  social  service  funds.  On  August  31,  1972,  our 
program  commitments  had  expanded  to  a  total  of  $226,522,205  Federal  dollars 
serving  622,291  individuals. 

These  social  service  programs  which  I  will  describe  later  in  some  detail,  are 
designed  to  prevent  economic  dependency  upon  the  government  and  to  assist  them 
in  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  self  support  and  self  care.  Programs  are  designed 
to : 

(1)   Remove  persons   from   the   welfare   rolls   or   reduce   welfare  grants 
through  training  and  job  placement. 
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(2)  Help  other  low-income  persons  with  problems  that  may,  without  serv- 
ices, result  in  their  becoming  welfare  recipients. 

(3)  Provide  protective  services  to  children  and  adults  who  are  abused, 
exploited  or  neglected. 

(4)  Provide  community  services  and  placement  alternatives  to  institution- 
alization. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  factors  that  contribute  to  poverty  and  economic 
dependency  are  many.  If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  combating  poverty  we  must 
provide  those  services  which  will  not  only  prevent  to  the  maximum  degree  pos- 
sible the  conditions  that  lead  to  poverty,  but  also  to  provide  those  rehabilitative 
services  that  will  help  poor  people  move  toward  self  support  and  self  care. 

Georgia's  programs  are  designed  to  help  parents  who  are  neglectful  in  their  role 
as  parents  to  give  more  adequate  care  to  their  children  so  that  they  may  develop 
into  adults  who  are  more  self  sufficient ;  to  assist  those  youth  and  adults  with  ad- 
justment problems  that  may  result  in  their  needing  institutionalization  in  mental 
institutions  or  state  and  federal  penal  institutions ;  to  provide  community-based 
social  services  that  will  enable  families  to  continue  partial  responsibility  for  de- 
pendent children  and  adults  while  our  service  programs  work  toward  helping  them 
to  be  more  independent  of  state  welfare  assistance ;  and  to  enable  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  adults  remain  in  their  homes  as  long  as  possible  and  avoid  placing 
them  in  expensive  nursing  homes  and  twenty-four  hour  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  services  that  are  funded  through  Titles 
IV-A  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  through  staff  of  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  and,  when  more  feasible,  through  purchase  of  service  from  local 
public  and  voluntary  providers. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    PROGRAMS    FOR    CHILDREN    AND    FAMILIES 

1.  Day  care  for  economically  and  socially  deprived  children. — At  the  end  of 
August.  Georgia  was  providing  quality  day  care  services  to  16,070  children.  Day 
care  is  provided  for  children  of  mothers  in  training  and  working  mothers  who  do 
not  earn  enough  to  provide  adequate  child  care  for  their  children.  We  are  serving 
thousands  of  poor  and  socially  deprived  pre-school  children  in  an  effort  to  provide 
them  with  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  public  school  when  they  enter  the  first 
grade.  Many  of  these  children,  without  these  pre-school  services,  are  school  drop- 
outs before  they  enter  school. 

2.  Extended  day  care  before  and  after  school. — We  are  providing  day  care  and 
other  services  such  as  counseling  tutoring,  family  life  education  and  job  informa- 
tion and  referral  to  more  than  200,000  children  and  youth  of  working  mothers. 
In  addition  to  providing  a  constructive  experience  for  these  children  who  are 
vulnerable,  we  are  preventing  delinquency  and  improving  the  chances  of  these 
children  and  youth  making  it  through  the  public  school  system. 

3.  Community  child  care  and  training  centers  for  retarded  children  and  youth. — 
We  are  serving  over  2,500  retarded  children  and  youth  in  community-based  facil- 
ities whose  training  programs  are  designed  to  help  them  to  be  less  dependent  upon 
public  care.  By  providing  community  programs  of  care  and  training  during  the 
daytime  hours,  parents  are  willing  and  able  to  continue  primary  responsibility 
for  their  care  at  home  and,  in  many  instances,  prevent  the  placement  of  these 
severely  retarded  individuals  in  expensive  institutions.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  valuable  service  to  the  retarded  individual,  we  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the 
faunly. 

4.  Counseling  Services  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Severe  Adjustment  Prob- 
lems and  Crisis  Intervention  to  Deal  with  Emergencies. — We  are  providing  emer- 
gency services  to  more  than  2.000  individuals  each  month. 

5.  Voluntary  Family  Planning  to  Prevent.  Unwanted  Pregancics. — Comprehen- 
hive  family  planning  services  are  being  made  available  to  all  welfare  recipients 
and  potential  recipients  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia.  We  are  finding  welfare 
clients  interested  in  participating  in  family  planning  services  made  available. 

6.  Planning,  Evaluation,  Information  and  Referral  Services. — We  are  using 
service  funds  to  develop,  on  a  regional  basis,  a  planned,  rational  and  scientific 
approach  to  social  service  planning.  Regional  planning  commissions  are  now  pro- 
viding planning  services  in  73  counties  and  by  the  end  of  FY-1973,  will  be  serving 
all  150  counties. 

7.  Legal  Services  to  Welfare  Recipients. — Georgia  has  a  statewide  plan  for 
making  available  to  welfare  applicants  and  recipients  legal  services  that  are 
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designed  to  help  them  manage  their  own  affairs  more  adequately.  Legal  services 
are  available  to  assist  with  consumer  problems,  housing  problems  and  domestic 
problems,  as  well  as  in  areas  relating  to  welfare  eligibility. 

8.  Services  to  Youth  ivith  Adjustment  Problems  Who,  Without  Appropriate 
Services,  Might  Become  Dependent. — Social  service  funds  are  being  used  to  pro- 
vide local  community-based  counseling  and  treatment  programs  for  youth  with 
adjustment  problems  designed  to  prevent  their  placement  in  institutions  and  to 
help  them  make  a  better  adjustment  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Over 
265  youth  committed  to  the  State  for  institutional  placement  have  been  served 
in  communiy-based  programs  through  intensive  counseling,  day  programs  of 
counseling  and  training  and  group  homes  which,  in  addition  to  saving  many 
dollars,  have  done  a  more  effective  job  of  helping  these  youth  live  in  the  com- 
munity without  offending  further. 

9.  Consumer  services. — We  are  providing  a  statewide  consumer  service  pro- 
gram designed  to  protect  the  low-income  consumer  and  to  provide  counseling 
services  on  consumer  problems  that  will  assist  them  in  getting  the  most  from 
their  limited  welfare  dollar.  We  have  trained  9,197  consumer  counselors  to  pro- 
vide consumer  counseling  at  the  community  level.  They  have  provided  counsel- 
ing services  to  222,727  people.  Poor  people  are  alerted  to  schemes  designed  to 
exploit  the  poor. 

10.  Counseling  services  to  children  and  families  in  every  county  within  the 
State. — Social  services  through  local  Departments  include  information  referral 
services,  protective  services  to  parents  who  are  neglecting,  abusing  or  exploit- 
ing their  children  who,  without  service,  will  result  in  more  severe  dependency  ; 
employment  services  for  youth  and  parents,  assistance  in  money  management, 
and  counseling  in  family  living. 

11.  Diagnostic  evaluation  and  treatment  services  for  children  and  youth  with 
adjustment  problems. — Service  funds  are  being  used  to  develop  and  expand  com- 
munity programs  accessible  to  children  and  families,  to  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  complex  adjustment  problems  that  may  result  in  institutional  placement  or 
hospitalization. 

SERVICES    TO    THE    BLIND,    ELDERLY    AND    DISABLED 

1.  Vocational  evaluation  and  training  of  retarded  and  handicapped  individ- 
uals designed  to  help  them  to  be  more  self  supporting. 

2.  Services  to  enable  elderly  and  disabled  persons  remain  in  their  own 
homes. — We  are  providing  home-delivered  meals,  homemaker  service  and  chore 
services  to  those  elderly  and  disabled  in  their  own  homes  that  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  remain  at  home  when  otherwise  they  may  require  nursing  home  care 
or  placement  in  some  other  kind  of  facility.  Day  programs  are  provided  for  the 
elderly,  where  they  receive  health  education,  employment  counseling,  consumer 
education,  credit  counseling  and  other  constructive  activities  that  help  them  to 
be  more  active  and  responsible  for  their  own  care  and  well  being. 

3.  Drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs. — We  are  providing  individual  and 
group  therapy,  training  for  employment,  job  placement  and  referral,  for  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts.  Our  methadone  maintenance  program  has  dramatically  re- 
duced the  crime  rate  in  Metro  Atlanta.  Over  24,000  individuals  are  receiving  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  services. 

4.  Alternatives  to  institutional  care. — Service  funds  are  being  used  to  develop 
family  homes  and  group  home  resources  for  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
individuals  who  may  be  able  to  leave  institutions  with  some  community  resource 
available  to  them.  The  average  cost  for  community  care  plans  for  these  indi- 
viduals is  about  $7.00  per  day  as  compared  to  an  average  cost  of  $25.00  per  day 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Since  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  welfare 
recipients  under  Medicaid  is  one  of  the  most  costly  programs  available  to  the 
poor,  it  is  vital  that  we  find  alternatives  to  nursing  home  care. 

5.  Community-based  services  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. — We  are  serving 
over  58,000  welfare  recipients  and  potential  recipients  through  159  County  De- 
partments of  Family  and  Children  Services  and  community-based  mental  health 
facilities.  The  whole  range  of  services,  ranging  from  protective  services  to  place- 
ment services  are  being  made  available  through  local  welfare  agencies. 

The  above  is  not  a  complete  list  of  social  services  being  provided  under  Titles 
IV-A  and  XVI,  but  should  serve  to  point  out  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
services. 
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FUNDING     OF     SOCIAL     SERVICES     THROUGH     REVENUE     SHARING    WILL     CONTRIBUTE    TO 
FRAGMENTATION    OF   SERVICES    AND   UNEQUAL    SERVICES   THROUGHOUT   THE   STATE 

Federal  funding  of  social  services  through  revenue  sharing  rather  than  under 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  allocate  two-thirds  of  these  funds  to 
county  and  city  governments  and  only  one-third  to  the  State.  This  will  greatly 
limit  comprehensive  State  planning  and  service  delivery  to  provide  human  serv- 
ices. A  history  of  local  funding  of  social  service  programs  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
disparity  in  services  available  throughout  the  State.  Statewide  leadership  and 
direction  is  vital  to  assuring  that  comparable  services  are  made  available  to  all 
persons  in  need  throughout  the  State. 

Georgia  is  making  progress  toward  providing  services  to  every  citizen  in  need, 
regardless  of  where  he  may  live.  Social  service  money  made  available  to  county 
government,  rather  than  to  State,  will  undermine  State  leadership  and  equal 
delivery  of  social  services.  Social  service  money  made  available  to  cities  will  not 
be  spent  for  these  purposes  as  cities  within  Georgia  are  not  in  the  business  of 
providing  social  services. 

RURAL   TO   URBAN    MIGRATION 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  complex  problems  of  our  cities,  many  of  which 
are  complicated  by  the  migration  of  unskilled  persons  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
In  my  judgment,  we  must  deal  with  economic  and  social  problems  in  rural  areas 
more  effectively  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  migration  of  the  rural  population  to 
urban  centers.  To  effectively  deal  with  the  statewide  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, a  great  deal  of  direction  and  leadership  must  come  from  State  government. 
Methods  of  funding  through  revenue  sharing  do  not  strengthen  the  State's  role 
in  this  kind  of  statewide  planning  and  service  delh  ery. 

THE   ECONOMY    OF   PREVENTIVE    SERVICES 

For  many  years  we  have  given  lip  service  to  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  theory, 
but  only  recently,  since  January  1971,  have  we  seen  able  to  develop  sound  pro- 
grams to  prevent  increased  economic  dependency.  We  are  convinced  that  our 
social  service  programs  are  sound  and  productive  even  though,  as  yet,  we  have 
not  developed  an  adequate  system  of  evaluating  effectiveness  of  service  delivery. 
Just  as  we  are  well  underway  toward  providing  sound  preventive  services,  the 
foundation  of  our  plan  for  funding — federal  funding  under  the  Social  Security 
Act — is  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

EVALUATION    OF   GOAL   ACHIEVEMENT   IN    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

We  are  well  on  our  way  toward  developing  a  rather  sophisticated  system  of 
service  reporting  and  evaluation  of  service  delivery  based  on  achievement  of 
established  goals  for  individuals  who  are  being  served.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  field  testing  preliminary  instruments  for  an  automated  service  reporting  and 
evaluation  system.  Initial  findings  in  the  field  test  are  encouraging  and  we  are 
hopeful  of  having  a  good  system  of  service  evaluation  in  place  by  January  1,  1973. 
Only  recently  has  HEW  given  any  assistance  to  states  in  designing  a  service  re- 
porting and  evaluation  system.  Most  of  what  we  have  done  thus  far  has  been  done 
with  awareness  of  HEW  but  without  very  much  assistance  from  them. 

LEADERSHIP   AND    DIRECTION    FROM    HEW   ON    SOCIAL    SERVICE   DELIVERY 

The  Social  Service  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were  passed  in  1967. 
but  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  not  yet  published 
policies  and  guidelines  for  the  purchase  of  social  services.  All  states  have  as 
directives  the  general  policy  statements  released  describing  broad  areas  of  social 
services  that  may  be  provided  by  states.  Recently  HEW  leadership  has  strongly 
criticized  the  states  for  rapidly  expanding  their  social  service  programs,  accusing 
us  of  robbing  the  Federal  Treasury,  calling  social  services  "revenue  sharing 
through  the  back  door."  Even  though  some  states  have  exploited  the  open-ended 
funding  of  social  services  to  refinance  state  government,  most  states  have  acted 
quite  responsibly,  using  federal  social  service  funds  to  improve  and  expand  social 
service  programs. 

SOUND    FISCAL   POLICY   IN    SOCIAL    SERVICE   FUNDING 

Congress  has  cause  for  concern  about  the  increasing  cost  of  social  service  pro- 
grams. Georgia  believes  that  the  open-ended  funding  should  be  closed  with  a 
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specific  dollar  ceiling  that  is  adequate  to  continue  funding  proven  social  service 
programs.  The  lack  of  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  resulted  in  inequitable  use  of  social  service  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  several  states.  We  have  had  appropriate  assistance  from  Region  IV  of  HEW 
in  developing  service  delivery  plans,  but  they  have  often  moved  without  direction 
from  the  national  office. 

Other  regional  offices  have  given  varied  interpretations  of  what  is  possible  under 
present  law  and  policy  resulting  in  some  states  not  making  use  of  social  service 
funds.  The  maldistribution  of  social  service  funds  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
three  classes  of  states  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these  funds : 

(1)  States  which  were  able  to  plan  and  implement  social  service  programs 
fully. 

(2)  States  which  have  recently  begun  to  make  use  of  the  social  service  funds 
but  do  not  have  fully  operational  programs. 

(3)  States  which  have  not  completed  plans  for  an  adequate  social  service 
program  for  their  citizens. 

Georgia  falls  into  the  second  category  of  having  planned  and  contracted  for  pro- 
grams which  are  not  fully  operational.  Our  expenditures  for  FY-1972  do  not 
reflect  programs  that  were  operational  during  the  last  quarter  of  FY-1972  and  the 
first  quarter  of  FY-1973. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  asked  for  and  received  the  support  of  our 
Congressional  delegation  for  an  open-ended  funding  plan  on  social  services  in 
order  to  plan  and  implement  a  comprehensive  social  service  system.  This  system 
is  now  being  vigorously  implemented.  We  feel  that  it  is  now  time  to  set  a  reason- 
able and  realistic  ceiling  on  social  service  expenditures  and  develop  a  plan  for  fair 
allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  several  states. 

Even  though  we  do  not  have  a  going  system  for  getting  information  and  evaluat- 
ing service  delivery  on  all  services  rendered,  we  have  established  an  effective 
and  efficient  monitoring  system  where  agency  staff  make  on-site  visits  of  providers 
of  services  and  make  sure  that  contracts  are  being  implemented  appropriately.  We 
have  recently  had  an  audit  by  the  Federal  auditors  of  portions  of  our  social  service- 
purchase  of  service  programs  and  preliminary  reports  of  the  auditors  give  us  a 
"clean  bill".  Admittedly,  the  auditors  did  have  some  difficulty  understanding  what 
was  proper  and  what  was  improper  since  HEW  has  yet  to  publish  guidelines  for 
purchase  of  services. 

The  State  of  Georgia  agrees  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  position 
that  fiscal  restraint  and  accountability  are  imperative  and  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  Congress  to  establish  these  requirements.  We  do  not  agree,  however, 
that  this  objective  can  be  best  achieved  by  imposing  an  arbitrary  level  on  spend- 
ing without  regard  for  needs  or  commitments.  In  an  attempt  to  only  curb  the 
rapid  growth  and  expenditure  of  these  funds,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
closed  off  the  open-ended  social  service  program  at  a  one  billion  dollar  level,  an 
amount  completely  inadequate  to  continue  good  programs  in  operation. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  one  billion  dollars  in 
revenue  sharing  (in  lieu  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  $2.5  billion) 
will  even  more  drastically  affect  existing  Georgia  programs  and  plans  which  our 
Congressional  delegation  helped  us  to  achieve. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO   ONE  BILLION   DOLLARS   FOR   SOCIAL   SERVICES  AS   A  PART   OF  REVENUE 

SHARING 

During  recent  weeks,  I  have  worked  closely  with  a  Governor's  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor's  Conference  to  study  the  social  service  issue  and  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  Welfare  Administrators. 

Both  groups,  after  very  critical  study  of  the  matter  of  funding  social  services, 
have  reached  agreement  on  what  they  believe  is  the  soundest  approach  to  fund- 
ing social  services.  I  embrace  their  proposal  and  recommend  it  to  the  Congress. 

The  one  billion  dollar  supplemental  provision  in  Title  III  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  should  be  deleted.  In  the  event  that  some  limitation  in  federal  funding  for 
social  services  expenditures  is  to  be  included  in  this  legislation,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  present  authorization  in  the  Social  Security  Act  be  retained  with  an 
authorization  of  three  billion  to  be  allocated  among  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population,  with  additional  amounts  estimate  at  GOO  million  dollars  be  utilized 
to  permit  a  state  to  receive  no  more  than  1.85  times  the  amount  allocated  under 
such  formula  as  required  for  approvable  state  plans  submitted  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  or  Fiscal  Year  1972  expenditures,  whichever  is  greater. 

This  plan  will  challenge  states  who  have  not  developed  social  service  plans 
designed  to  prevent  economic  dependency  to  do  so  and  will  recognize  the  efforts 
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and  sound  programs  already  underway  in  states  that  have  taken  initiative  and 
provided  leadership  necessary  to  get  sound  programs  to  people  in  need. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  conviction  that  states  are  in 
the  best  position  to  administer  social  service  programs.  There  should  be  a  shared 
responsibility  for  funding  such  programs  between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government  setting  broad  goals  and  policies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  social  services  and  challenging  states  to  develop  the  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  to  deliver  quality  social  services  to  their  citizens. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Thank  yon  very  much.  I  appreciate  all  of  your 
statements. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  the  same  question,  and  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  here  because  it 
is  one  of  the  first  two  States  that  used  several  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Two  of  you  have  indicated,  I  thought,  in  your  statements,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  title  IV-A  was  not  used  extensively  earlier  was 
because  of  political  reasons  within  the  State,  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, perhaps. 

I  would  like  to  know,  was  each  State  given  the  exact  same  opportu- 
nity to  use  it  ?  Did  you  all  know  about  it  ?  Were  you  all  informed,  so 
that  you  had  an  equal  chance  to  use  this  provision  of  the  law  ?  Were 
differences  due  to  local  leadership  or  was  it  because  it  was  never  made 
clear  that  you  could  use  it  ? 

Would  you  like  to  answer  first,  Mr.  Weaver?  How  did  you  come  to 
use  it  first  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Certainly.  Illinois  came  to  use  this  particular  provision 
of  the  1967  amendment  because  we  were  in  the  process  earlier  of  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  service  delivery  system  in  Illinois  that  would 
relate  to  all  the  needs  of  people  and  not  fragment  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Not  fragmenting  them  into  counties,  as  Mr. 
Saucier  has  pointed  out  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Not  fragmenting  them  in  terms  of  type  of  need  and 
type  of  service  to  be  responsive  to  that  need. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Weaver.  In  Illinois  we  have  had  State-administered  social  serv- 
ices programs  for  many  years.  We  do  not  have  county-administered 
programs. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  the  counties  do  not  have  to  match  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct.  It  is  State  administered  and,  therefore, 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  which  is  on  everyone's  mind  now  constitutes 
a  considerable  disservice  to  Illinois  because  a  substantial  part  of  those 
moneys  are  passed  along  to  local  units  of  government  that  would  not,  of 
course,  come  into  social  services  at  all. 

But  the  way  we  came  to  use  the  provisions  of  the  1967  amendment 
was  that  we  were  in  process  of  developing  a  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices system  very  much  along  the  lines  that  Mr.  Saucier  has  related  to 
in  terms  of  deinstitutionalization  of  people  who  really  do  not  need  cus- 
todial care  in  an  institution  but  can  be  much  more  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  support  themselves  in  the  local  community,  and  also  to 
link  up  the  needed  services  to  decrease  dependency,  to  try  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  decrease  of  the  dependent  population. 

As  a  result  of  doing  that,  when  Governor  Ogilvie  came  into  office, 
one  of  his  first  actions  was  to  pass  a  desperately  needed  State  income 
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tax  to  finance  the  needed  services  in  Illinois.  The  majority  of  that  in- 
come tax  money,  new  money,  went  to  two  things :  Education  and  social 
services,  the  human  services  area. 

In  making  that  kind  of  commitment — and  that  was  followed  rather 
quickly  by  a  significant  economic  recession,  as  well  as  burgeoning 
public  welfare  rolls — it  became  clear  that  Illinois  could  not,  with  its 
own  State  resources,  maintain  its  effort  to  provide  services,  to  reduce 
dependency,  and  to  deinstitutionalize  people  unless  it  could  secure 
those  funds  that  were  made  available  in  the  social  services  portions 
of  the  1957  amendment.  So  we  started  out  as  early  as  we  could  seeking 
regulations  and  guidelines  from  HEW  in  order  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1967  amendment. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Did  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Weaver,  Well,  in  1969,  some  18  months  or  more  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1967  amendments,  we  did  finally  get  some  regulations  from 
HEW.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  those  regulations,  which  were  not  at  all 
precise  and  we  helped  to  try  to  bring  some  definition  to  them  as  we 
developed  our  State  plan— that  Illinois  filed  its  plan  in  the  fall  of 
1969.  It  was  almost  1  year  to  the  day  later  when  that  plan  received 
final  consideration  by  HEW  after  extensive  negotiations  through  the 
regional  office,  which  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as  Mr.  Saucier  has  indi- 
cated his  regional  office  was,  and  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as  they  could 
within  the  vagueness  of  the  guidance  and  the  regulations  that  they 
had.  But  it  was  in  September  of  1970  then,  or  1971,  rather,  that  the 
plan  was  finally  approved. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  do  you  negotiate?  If  there  is  a  law, 
what  is  there  to  negotiate  about  ?  Isn't  the  law  clear  ?  But  everybody 
has  said  that  they  negotiated  these  deals  with  the  Federal  Government. 
What  were  you  negotiating  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  All  right,  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  brought 
about  negotiations  for  Illinois :  One,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
this  one  already,  is  the  vagueness  of  definition  in  the  law  and  regula- 
tions ;  it  is  not  dear.  For  example,  what  was  long-term  service  ?  Short 
term  ?  It  was  not  abundantly  clear  what  is  social  service  vis-a-vis  medi- 
cal services — these  kinds  of  technical  negotiations. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  have  to  take  each  one  of  these  services 
up  to  the  office  and  have  the  office  make  that  determination  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  you  argue  about  the  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Now,  additionally,  and  a  very  significant  factor  in  the 
case  of  Illinois,  is  that  in  Illinois  we  operate  in  a  multiagency  environ- 
ment for  delivery  of  social  services. 

I  am  director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  but  I  am 
here  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois  with  respect  to 
its  total  social  service  program  which,  for  purposes  of  our  State  plan 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Government,  encompasses  some  services  de- 
livered by  four  or  more  departments  of  the  State  government.  We 
think  that  it  is  inappropriate  that  social  services  be  defined  simply 
along  organizational  lines,  that  is,  according  to  which  particular  de- 
partment provides  the  service. 
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Social  services  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  the  particular  program  set  that  is  put  together  to  deliver  some 
service  to  a  needy  individual.  Therefore,  we  have  created  a  multi- 
agency  environment  for  social  service  delivery  which  includes:  the 
department  of  public  aid,  which  I  currently  direct;  the  department 
of  children  and  family  services,  which  I  formerly  directed  for  some 
4  years ;  the  department  of  mental  health ;  the  department  of  correc- 
tions ;  and  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  department  of  labor. 

Now,  in  creating  that  multiagency  environment  it  became  a  very 
sticky  issue  as  to  how  the  social  service  titles  could  be  applied  in  Illi- 
nois because  of  the  single  State  agency  concept  which  is  traditional 
in  funding  of  social  services. 

The  department  of  public  aid  is  designated  as  the  single  State 
agency  to  receive  these  Federal  funds;  but  under  provisions  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  request  and  to  receive  waivers  of  the  single  State 
agencies. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  we  did  that.  This  was  in  order  to  create  within 
this  multiagency  environment  a  comprehensiveness  of  service  delivery. 
This  is  an  issue  that  has  been  discussed,  I  know,  across  the  country 
for  many  years :  the  fact  that  services  are  so  fragmented  that  an  in- 
dividual in  a  local  community  has  to  go  shopping,  as  it  were,  to  receive 
the  services  he  needs ;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive system  in  Illinois  that  puts  things  together  in  some  kind  of  ra- 
tional manner. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  fact  that  you 
were  first  that  you  were  already  operating  through  a  State  agency, 
not  from  county  to  comity  and  city  to  city,  and  that  you  came  in  and 
tried  to  help  work  out  the  guidelines  under  which  you  could  get 
money  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  exercised  early  initiative  in  the  matter. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Because  we  had  started  to  move  in  social  services  and 
we  wanted  to  be  able  to  continue  that  movement. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  original  guidelines  came  18  months  after 
the  bill  had  been  passed  or  signed  you  finally  got  your  plan  in  and 
waited  a  year  before  it  was  approved ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  it  was  1971  before  you  had  a  final  plan? 

Mr.  Weaver.  It  was  approved,  at  about  the  last  day  of  September 
1971.  It  was  one  of  ray  first  responsibilities. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson,  now  you  may  have  come  late  to  the  affair  but  you  are 
doing  mighty  well  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  us  hear  what  you  did.  What  was  your  real 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Madam  Chairman,  may  I  qualify  my  statements  first 
by  saying  this :  I  have  not  had  the  vast  experience  that  these  two  gen- 
tlemen have  had.  I  am  a  complete  neophyte.  I  have  only  been  in  this 
business  since  April  of  this  year. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  you  should  have  gotten  a  bigger  and 
better  job  right  away  because  you  are  doing  well. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  But  I  can  back  up  what  these  gentlemen  are  saying 
relative  to  regulations  from  another  area.  We  are  all  in  the  process  of 
separation,  dates  are  being  set  up  for  the  States  to  accomplish  separa- 
tion and.  we  are  having  to  anticipate  in  some  areas  of  separation  what 
HEW  expects. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Part  of  the  time  the  Congress  cannot  even 
recognize  the  law  when  they  read  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right,  they  put  out  a  draft  and  we  must  start 
taking  some  action  on  this  and  they  will  put  out  another  draft  and  so 
forth  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said,  you  just  have  got  to 
go  out  on  your  own.  Like  in  separation,  we  are  just  having  to  step  out 
ahead  and  try  to  anticipate  what  they  are  going  to  want  in  the  end 
because  they  have  deadlines  set  for  us  and  to  make  those  deadlines  we 
have  to  take  our  actions  prior  to  getting  regulations  in  final  draft  form. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Did  they  give  you  a  deadline  on  letting  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Let  me  back  up  and  answer  a  question  and  then 
I  will  explain  this  to  you. 

Now,  to  address  myself  specifically  to  your  question,  the  answer  is 
that  we  had  both  situations.  It  has  been  my  experience  with  the  re- 
gional offices,  and  let  me  emphasize  in  our  region  we  have  had  tremen- 
dous cooperation  and  tremendous  help  out  of  regional  HEW,  but  by 
talking  to  other  persons  around  the  country  I  found  that  different 
regions  get  a  little  different  interpretation  of  HEW  regulations  at 
different  periods  of  time,  so  there  is  some  confusion. 

Now,  our  primary  problem  was  a  State  problem  in  that  the  public 
welfare  department  was  not  allowed  to  utilize  social  service  legislation. 
With  a  new  administration,  with  a  different  attitude,  however,  we  are 
now  able  to  deliver  social  services. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  other  point  also,  that  is,  there 
have  been  all  types  of  figures  floating  around  relative  to  Mississippi  in 
the  utilization  of  social  services. 

Now,  $600  million  has  been  mentioned. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $463  million  has  been  mentioned.  What  we  did  was, 
we  looked  at  our  potential  under  the  HEW  regulations.  We  have  a 
potential  as  legislation  now  stands  of  social  services  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $463  million.  This  is,  let  us  say,  our  maximum  potential. 

Now,  to  be  realistic,  and  we  are  realistic  people,  we  realize  that  we 
can  in  no  way  in  a  short  period  of  time,  say  in  a  year,  enter  into  that 
many  contracts  or  get  tooled  up  to  deliver  that  many  services.  Realis- 
tically, if  we  could  get  from  a  hundred  to  $150  million  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  during  the  1973  fiscal  year  this  is  about  all  we  could 
handle  from  a  sound  fiscal  point  of  view  and  from  a  sound  delivery 
of  services  point  of  view. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier. 

Mr.  Saucier.  In  regard  to  your  question  about  some  of  the  con- 
straints on  getting  started  it  was  not  as  much  political  as  it  was  admin- 
istrative. The  administrators  of  the  department  as  a  whole  and  the 
service  decision  of  the  department  were  not  interested  in  taking  some  of 
these  steps  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  social  service  funds  prior 
to  January  1971.  At  that  time,  we  had  a  separate  agency  providing 
services  to  children  and  youth  and  a  separate  agency  providing  serv- 
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ices  to  welfare  families  and  adults.  So,  one  of  the  first  things  that  Jim 
Parham,  our  new  director  in  1971,  and  I  as  deputy  director,  had  to 
tackle  was  this  business  of  getting  reorganized  to  meet  the  require- 
ment for  single  service  unit  for  service  delivery.  I  can  appreciate  some 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  previous  administration  in  getting  into  this 
because  restructuring  is  painful. 

There  was  also  some  lack  of  clarity  about  what  was  possible  under 
the  1967  amendments.  I  am  not  really  sure  what  interpretation  the 
administration  received  from  1969  until  January  1,  1971.  I  and  other 
program  staff  were  aware  that  the  funds  were  available  and  we  were 
prodding  and  trying  to  get  some  movement,  so  we  wTere  sitting  on  edge 
in  January.  In  fact,  after  the  new  director  was  appointed  in  December 
I  got  the  first  contract  signed  before  the  end  of  December  for  a  child 
development  program  because  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall.  The 
new  administration  said,  "We  want  to  try  to  provide  services  that  will 
meet  the  human  problems  we  have."  So  it  was  a  combination  both  of 
lack  of  clear  direction  from  HEW  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  Were  you 

Senator  Percy.  Madam  Chairman,  would  you  yield  for  a  question 
at  this  point?  Did  you  have  a  feeling  that  there  were  political  implica- 
tions involved  in  how  States  get  social  service  money?  In  other  words, 
do  you  need  political  clout  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  Sattcier.  No,  this  has  not  been  my  experience. 

Senator  Percy.  It  has  not  been  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  No,  it  has  not.  I  think  it  does  depend  on  the  interpreta- 
tion and  understanding  that  the  regional  office  of  HEW  has.  I  think 
this  probably  has  a  more  profound  effect  on  what  States  do. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  your  brief  experience  have  you 
had  any  feeling  that  with  a  Republican  administration  you  had  to  be 
a  Republican  to  get  social  service  money? 

Mr.  Robinson-.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Now,  I  have  been  very  fearful  that  once  a  ceiling  is  placed  on  social 
services,  the  allocation  formula  will  be  the  efforts  of  political  clout. 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  the  reason  I  ask  is  that  yesterday  on  the  floor 
■of  the  Senate,  Senator  Long  made  a  statement  whose  implication  was 
that  you  have  to  be  a  Republican  Governor  to  get  social  services  money. 
And  again  this  morning,  a  Washington  Post  story  made  the  same  im- 
plication— the  States  that  have  gotten  most  of  the  money  are  California 
with  Reagan,  New  York  with  Rockefeller,  and  Illinois  with  Ogilvie. 

Yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor,  Senator  Long  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  had  hired  Tommy  the  Cork  as  a  lobbyist  in 
order  to  get  social  services  money.  Now,  Tom  Corcoran  who  works 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  30-year-old  executive  director  of  Illinois' 
Washington  bureau ;  he  is  not  a  70-some-year-old  Washington  lawyer 
and  lobbyist. 

Again,  I  ask  this  because  we  have  three  fine  States  here  and  three 
State  representatives.  I  personally  have  never  had  the  feeling  that 
States  have  to  have  political  clout  to  get  funding,  that  only  Demo- 
cratic States  are  considered  in  a  Democratic  administration  and 
Republican  States  in  a  Republican  administration.  I  am  glad  to  have 
your  testimonies  to  clarify  this  point.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  wore  given  a 
cutoff  clay  by  HEW  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Were  you  told  at  any 
time  you  had  to  have  contracts  signed  by  the  end  of  June  this  year  to 
get  them  in  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  were. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  were  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  HEW  itself  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Here  is  what  they  told  us,  and  they  had  good 
intentions.  They  were  going  to  protect  those  of  us  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  before. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  somewhere  along  the  line  I  suppose  it  was  an 
HEW  administrative  decision.  In  an  effort  to  control  the  ceiling  on 
expenditures  for  social  services,  they  decided  that  they  would  only 
match  new  moneys  after  July  1, 1972.  So  what  they  were  saying  is  that 
any  matchable  funds  you  had  from  a  previous  year  could  not  be 
matched.  As  an  example,  if  you  were  spending  $100,000  for  a  given 
service  in  1972,  and  then  in  1973  you  continued  to  spend  $100,000  it 
could  not  be  matched.  You  would  have  to  spend,  say  $110,000  and  the 
$10,000  alone  would  be  matchable.  This  is  the  information  we  received. 
So  we  took  steps  to  try  to  do  something  about  this.  We  tried  to  sign  as 
many  contracts  as  possible  before  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
we  saw  we  were  not  going  to  get  very  far,  so  we  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  Atlanta  to  allow  us  to  enter  into  agreements  to  contracts 
with  the  effect  of  locking  in  the  1972  dollars  so  that  they  would  be 
matchable  in  1973. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see.  Were  you  informed  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Nothing  official  in  regard  to  that.  We  had  some  en- 
couragement to  firm  up  as  many  contracts  with  public  agencies  as 
possible.  I  had  an  idea  they  were  operating  from  this  draft  purchase 
of  service  policies  somewhere,  knowing  more  than  we  knew  that  there 
would  be  some  change  in  administrative  policy,  possibly  after  July  1. 
We  were  encouraged  to  firm  up  as  many  service  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with  public  agencies  as  possible,  and  again  I  think  it  was  out 
of  their  concern  for  trying  to  help  us  improve  our  service  delivery. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  were  you  told,  Mr.  Weaver? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Actually,  we  were  not  told  there  was  a  deadline  on 
signing  contracts,  to  answer  your  question  specifically,  but  I  think  that 
needs  a  little  bit  of  background. 

I  believe  that  HEW  did  discuss  this  with  the  various  States  or  State 
administrators,  for  the  purposes  of  attacking  the  concept  of  retro- 
activity of  reimbursement.  Because,  you  see,  when  you  file  a  plan, 
amendment  or  change  in  your  State  plan  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  that  is  ultimately  an  approvable  State  plan,  you  are  qualified 
for  Federal  reimbursement  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  in  which 
the  plan  was  filed.  All  right.  There  are  a  number  of  State  plans  that 
have  been  filed  during  the  last  number  of  months  that  as  yet  had  not 
received  HEW  approval.  Therefore,  unless  there  were  some  adminis- 
trative restraint  placed  on  this,  if  they  ultimately  approved  a  State 
plan  that  was  filed  last  January,  then  theoretically  at  least,  the  State 
would  be  entitled  to  collect  Federal  matching  against  any  contracts 
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that  were  open  and  being  utilized  during  that  period  of  time.  So  this 
was  an  attack  on  retroactivity. 

Illinois'  situation  is  a  bit  different  in  that  we  do  not  do  that  much 
contracting  in  the  first  place.  Probably  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
our  Federal  reimbursement  goes  into  contracts  with  outside  agencies, 
private  and  voluntary  agencies,  for  the  provision  of  social  services.  We 
do  quite  a  bit  of  contracting  for  persons  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
programs.  By  no  means  do  the  Federal  moneys  that  we  receive  in  re- 
imbursement for  current  or  potential  recipients,  in  no  way  do  those 
funds  cover  the  programs  covered.  We  provide  social  services  in  Il- 
linois based  on  the  need  of  the  individual  for  the  service,  based  on  the 
current  level  of  the  services,  and  we  only  provide  them  in  those  cases 
where  the  persons  are  eligible  as  current  and  potential  recipients. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  was  probably  good  advice  to  get  the  con- 
tracts in  because  they  probably  saw  the  closing  of  the  appropriation 
end  coming. 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  did,  Madam  Chairman. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  my  opinion,  as  I  a  legal  matter  they  had 
no  right  to  tell  you  on  an  open-ended  contract,  that  you  had  to  have 
any  contract  signed  by  the  end  of  June  to  get  it  honored.  Any  con- 
tracts at  any  time  would  have  been  honored  under  an  open  appropria- 
tion. One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  is  that  HEW  worried  greatly 
that  they  had  no  power  to  cut  off  the  funds,  and  yet,  in  fact,  they 
were  cutting  them  off.  HEW  told  you  that  you  could  not  enter  a  con- 
tract after  June  30  for  next  year,  but,  of  course,  you  could  have.  I  will 
take  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Veneman. 

Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Robinson,  an  article  appeared  on  August  7  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  alarmed  a  great  many  Members  of  Congress  and,  I  think, 
caused  some  of  the  consternation,  in  these  last  few  days,  on  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  social  services.  The  article  stated 
that  in  1971  Mississippi  spent  a  million  dollars;  in  1972  expendi- 
tures went  up  88  percent  to  $1.8  million;  in  1973,  it  intends  to  spend, 
or  proposes  to  spend,  $450  million,  which  is  a  45,000-percent  increase. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  you  come  down  to  the  modest  figure  of  $150 
million,  but  I  still  feel  that  $150  million  is  a  horrendous  increase. 
Knowing  what  it  takes  to  build  momentum  in  any  kind  of  a  program, 
do  you  really  feel  that  you  can  justify  such  an  increase?  What  gives 
you  the  feeling  that  this  is  a  sound  investment  and  there  will  be  a 
good  return  for  the  taxpayers'  money  on  this  expanded  budget? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  I  made  a  couple  of  points  relative  to  this 
earlier. 

Senator  Percy.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  repeat  them. 

Senator  Percy.  If  you  could  condense  it,  I  will  go  back  over  the 
record. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  fine. 

First,  of  all,  we  are  purchasing  most  of  our  services,  and  most  of 
our  services  will  be  rendered  through  the  school  system.  We  are  not 
buying  education.  We  are  providing  social  services  as  a  means  to 
enable  children  to  stay  in  school  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  become 
self-supportive.  That  is,  we  are  trying  to  uncover  any  physical,  mental, 
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or  environmental  problem  a  child  may  have,  to  get  the  family  in- 
volved, and  help  him  solve  his  problem.  Not  only  would  this  help  the 
3-  to  18-year-old  child,  but  the  family  will  pick  up  some  information 
which  they  will  take  home  which  will  help  the  child  from  age  1  month 
up.  So  we  do  feel,  and  we  feel  this  very  strongly,  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  deliver  these  services  and  we  are  setting  up  a  very  tight 
fiscal  mechanism  to  account  for  these  funds. 

Senator  Percy.  In  other  words,  you  feel  there  was  a  great  lack 
before,  that  you  were  not  getting  to  the  root  of  some  of  these  problems. 
You  still  feel,  coming  from  a  conservative  State,  with  conservative 
representation,  that  you  can  justify  every  penny  of  our  social  services 
budget  and  get  a  return  on  investment  in  human  betterment  in  eventu- 
ally rehabilitating  people  from  poverty,  and  return  its  investment 
to  society? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  I  am  firmly  convinced  if  we  were  able  to 
enter  into  this  program  and  operate  a  program  similar  to  this  for  10 
to  12  years,  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  have  some  effect,  that  we  could 
substantially  increase  the  employment  potential  of  these  people,  we 
could  reduce  the  welfare  rolls  substantially,  and  we  could  keep  a  lot 
of  people  out  of  penal  institutions. 

You  see,  these  educators  have  had  all  kinds  of  programs  thrown  at 
them  before,  and  they  do  not  get  excited  easily.  They  all  say  without 
reservation  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  gotten  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
3-year-old  until  he  is  6,  which  gives  us  a  better  6-year-old  input.  If  we 
have  any  effect  on  the  family  enuvironment  whatsoever  we  are  going 
to  get  a  better  3-year-old  input  too,  when  the  family  goes  back  home 
and  can  deal  better  with  problems  that  arise  in  the  home. 

So  I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  society  would  reap  tremendous 
dividends. 

Senator  Percy.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  has 
been  the  target  of  a  good  deal  of  migration  from  Mississippi  through 
the  years,  has  incurred  enormous  added  expenses  because  services 
were  not  adequately  provided  in  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  firmly  believe  that. 

Senator  Percy.  The  people  who  migrated  to  Illinois  were  ill- 
equipped  to  live  in  their  own  States,  much  less  live  a  more  highly 
industrialized  and  urbanized  setting.  States  like  Illinois  have  incurred 
the  cost  of  the  lack  of  investment  in  social  services  by  States  like 
Mississippi.  Social  services  is  a  national  problem  and  cannot  be  looked 
upon  just  as  a  State  problem,  for  States  like  Illinois  have  often  inher- 
ited the  burdens  of  other  States  who  were  less  willing  to  invest  in  social 
services.  Now  is  this  a  fair  assumption  on  my  part  and  not  just  a 
parochial  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  could  not  have  been  better  said.  Senator. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Saucier,  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  from 
your  own  experience  on  the  question  of  social  services  as  a  return  on 
investment.  First,  put  it  in  strictly  businessman's  terms,  are  we  getting 
a  return  on  investment ;  then  broaden  your  response  to  put  it  in  human- 
itarian terms.  To  justify  it  to  me,  as  a  former  businessman:  How  is 
this  money  coming  back  eventually — will  it  come  back  eventually; 
and  what  will  the  money  do  to  the  human  lives  that  you  touch ;  and 
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will  it  enrich  their  lives  and  give  them  some  of  that  opportunity  that 
this  country  is  supposed  to  afford  all  citizens? 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  ledger  to  show 
returns  on  what  we  are  doing.  At  this  point  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
information  and  evaluation  system  to  make  a  strict  accounting  of  cost- 
benefit  in  these  programs.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  apprehensive  about  our 
being  able  to  establish  this  as  we  gear  up  for  it. 

So  many  things  that  we  are  doing  cannot  be  measured  only  in 
dollars  and  cents.  For  example,  there  was  a  little  5-year-old,  almost  6, 
that  we  brought  from  the  fringes  of  a  small  town  in  Alam,  Ga..  into 
a  child  development  program  that  we  had  begun  there.  The  first  day 
this  youngster  would  not  participate.  In  fact,  the  second  day  he  went 
out  to  play  he  took  off  like  a  wild  rabbit  in  the  woods.  Well,  the  out- 
reach worker  we  were  funding  through  services  was  an  indigenous 
person  who  knew  the  community,  who  knew  how  these  people  lived, 
and  how  they  thought.  She  went  to  find  out  where  he  lived  and  found 
that  there  was  a  grandmother  looking  after  him,  a  14-year-old  sister, 
who  had  a  child  of  her  own,  unmarried,  and  that  this  youngster  was 
just  left  to  run  wild. 

Well,  they  p;ot  this  youngster  back.  The  outreach  worker  says,  "You 
know,  if  I  will  come  and  stay  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time 
and  help  the  staff  with  him,  will  you  try?"  I  visited  that  center  about 
2  months  later,  had  lunch  with  the  children,  and  you  could  not  distin- 
guish this  youngster  from  the  others.  He  had  learned  some  of  the  give 
and  take  that  comes  with  being  with  others.  He  would  be  6  years  old 
and  eligible  for  school,  first  grade,  next  year  but  they  wanted  to  keep 
him  in  the  preschool  program.  This  was  a  human  being  who  would 
have  been  completely  lost.  It  will  take  a  lot  to  salvage  him  still.  It  is 
hard  to  put  a  dollar-and-cents  value  on  this.  You  can  point  to  results 
here,  but  when  we  move  a  mentally  retarded  child  or  youth  or  adult 
from  an  institution  that  costs  about  $25  or  $30  a  day  into  a  family 
home  that  costs  no  more  than  $7  a  day,  we  can  show  cost-benefit.  You 
can  calculate  what  it  costs  to  have  a  counselor  for  children  with  severe 
behavior  problems  handle  10  youths  and  see  them  every  day  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  community.  You  can  figure  what  it  costs,  and  it  will 
cose  around  $3,000  per  youngster  a  year,  and  you  know  it  costs  $6,000 
and  up  to  have  that  child  in  an  institution  with  similar  services  ren- 
dered. So  you  know  there  are  some  dollars  and  cents  savings. 

Senator  Percy.  May  I  ask,  what  is  the  adequacy  of  the  program  in 
Georgia  today  on  a  spectrum  of  100,  where  does  Georgia  stand,  95, 
15,  or  50? 

Mr.  Saucier.  We  probably  are  touching  25  percent  of  the  people  who 
need  the  services. 

Senator  Percy.  Twenty-five  percent. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Saucier,  the  same  question  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Robin=on.  People  from  Georgia  have  migrated  to  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
and  Michigan  because  of  the  lack  of  social  services  in  their  own  State. 
Most  of  these  people  come  from  the  lowest  end  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum— lowest  in  education,  lowest  in  skills,  and  lowest  in  economic 
leverage  or  power.  Would  you  say  that  this  phenomenon  has  added 
enormous  costs  to  'States  like  Illinois  and  the  Federal  Government 
because  problems  are  usually  compounded  when  people  are  thrown 
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into  an  environment  unfamiliar  and  far  removed  from  where  they  had 
lived  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Saucier.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have.  Not  only  have  we 
added  to  the  problems  of  other  States,  but  the  rural  areas  of  Georgia 
are.  contributing  to  the  problems  of  Savannah  and  Atlanta  and  other 
urban  centers. 

All  the  more  reason  to  try  to  plan  both  to  develop  the  economic  life 
of  an  area  around  a  population  center  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
those  human  services  that  are  so  vital  to  economic  development.  You 
cannot  separate  the  two. 

Now  Georgia  is  moving  to  regional  planning  both  for  economic 
development  and  in  providing  human  services.  We  must  stabilize 
people.  I  think  most  people  would  rather  live  where  they  are  if  they 
will  have  a  decent  chance  to  make  a  living  and  get  the  services  they 
need.  So  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  national  problem  but  the  problem  of 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  within  the  States  is  very  similar. 

Senator  Percy.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  last  question  before  yielding 
to  my  colleagues.  I  will  then  come  back  to  Mr.  Weaver,  who  I  certainly 
welcome  along  with  Mr.  Benson,  from  my  own  State.  Those  of  us 
from  cities,  I  think,  have  done  a  reasonably  good  job  in  trying  to  see 
that  we  have  an  investment  in  rural  America,  to  revitalize  rural  life 
and  make  it  more  exciting  and  interesting.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  we  have  passed  a 
magnificent  half-billion-dollar  rural  redevelopment  bill  in  the  Senate 
this  year.  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  cities  have  led  in  the 
fight  to  accomplish  this.  But  when  the  coin  is  turned  on  the  other  side, 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  smaller  States,  rural  States,  simply 
do  not  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  kind  of  problems  we  face  in 
urban  America.  Would  you  feel  that  human  services  are  national 
problems — not  just  one  State  parochially  fighting  for  its  own  self- 
interest?  If  our  job  is  to  make  a  better  America,  a  stronger  America, 
do  we  not  really  have  to  get  at  the  source  of  our  problems,  any  kind 
of  problems  whether  they  affect  urban  areas  or  rural?  Coming  from 
a  Southern  State,  would  you  feel  that  this  is  the  kind  of  attitude  we 
ought  to  try  to  take  here  to  solve  these  problems? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Most  definitely,  because  with  the  mobility  of  people 
today,  you  cannot  isolate  problems  because  you  cannot  isolate  people. 

All  the  more  reason  that  States  have  got  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  not  only  protecting  their  vested  interest  in  trying  to  do  a  good  job 
throughout  the  State,  not  only  should  we  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  wherever  they  live  within  a  given  State,  we  must  do  it  through- 
out the  country. 

Senator  Percy.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  commend  our  chairman 
for  the  balance  we  have  in  this  panel.  If  we  just  had  Representatives 
from  the  large  populous  northern  urban  States,  it  would  be  much  less 
than  a  total  picture.  I  am  delighted  that  the  highly  knowledgeable 
testimony  from  our  distinguished  panel  confirms  every  intuition  and 
feeling  that  I  have.  I  look  forward  to  coming  back  to  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
I  apologize  for  having  ignored  you  so  far. 

Chairman  Griefiths.  I  must  say  I  think  your  testimony  should  have 
been  presented  originally  to  Ways  and  Means  when  we  considered 
revenue  sharing  because  you  are  making  clear  a  point  that  was  never 
made  before.  You  are  saying  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  put  the 
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money  into  a  single  unit  and  let  it  go  out  into  these  services,  in  place 
of  considering  it  from  the  State,  city,  and  county  level.  You  have 
showed  us  quite  clearly  what  is  going  to  happen  to  social  services  if 
that  takes  place. 

Senator  Humphrey,  would  you  like  to  inquire  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  regret  I  have  just  come  in  to  get  a  little  feel  of 
your  testimony.  I  have  been  hurriedly  looking  over  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  you  filed  with  the  subcommittee.  Let  me  just  ask  this 
question.  On  page  3  of  your  testimony,  I  find  the  starting  of  the  social 
service  programs  for  children  and  families.  Are  all  of  these  programs 
that  follow,  from  page  3  in  your  prepared  testimony  over  to  page  9, 
programs  which  are  wholly  funded  by  the  social  service  funds  ? 

Mr.  Satjcier.  Yes.  A  combination  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  social 
service  funds ;  yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  But  I  mean  so  far  as  Federal  funds  are 
concerned,  it  is  out  of  what  we  call  this  social  service  funding. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of 
services.  These  are  merely  some  examples  of  some  of  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  any  of  these  programs  outlined  here,  such 
as  extended  day  care  before  and  after  school  for  economically  and 
socially  deprived  children,  eligible  for  other  funding  under  other  ap- 
propriations or  other  departments  of  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  There  are  several  sources  of  funding,  Senator.  Back 
in  this  last  legislative  session  our  Governor  tried  to  pull  together, 
through  an  interagency  task  force  representatives  from  key  depart- 
ments, a  plan  for  coordinating  and  administering  all  the  proo-rams  for 
child  development,  using  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  preschool  services  for  poor  children,  Headstart 
funds  that  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development  and, 
by  the  way,  these  ought  to  be  better  coordinated  with  the  other  HEAV 
programs;  OEO  funded  programs;  and  in  Georgia  we  have  35 
counties  in  Appalachia,  and  we  have  roughly  $2  million  coming  in 
for  Appalachia,  and  we  are  matching  these  funds  with  IV- A  funds 
for  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  the  child  development  needs  in  that  area. 
So  there  are  four  or  five  basic  sources  of  funding  but  the  title  IV-A 
funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  the  primary  source  for  fund- 
ing child  development  programs. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  reason  I  ask  this  question  is  I  was  just 
back  in  my  home  State  and  I  visited  what  we  call  Pilot  City  in  north 
Minneapolis,  which  has  had  a  stormy  lifespan  but  has  finally  received 
community  acceptance  and  is  doing  a  very,  very  good  job.  I  wag 
amazed  when  I  was  talking  to  the  director  and  the  administrator  of 
the  Pilot  City  area  by  the  number  of  Federal  programs  from  which 
they  draw  their  funds.  You  have  to  have  a  computerized  mind  to  keep 
track  of  these  things.  Madam  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  things  we  ought  to  really  get  at  as  we  go  ino  the  discussion  of 
the  social  service  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  is  whether  or 
not  we  cannot  pull  together  a  picture  of  how  these  programs  are 
financed  and  get  some  coordination  here.  Every  one  of  these  programs 
has  an  administrative  structure. 

You  mentioned,  for  example,  Headstart,  you  go  into  OEO,  and  you 
go  over  into  an  appropriation  from  the  Labor  Department,  and  an- 
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other  appropriation  under  the  Appalachian  Commission  over  here, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  an  administrative  structure.  One  of  the 
complaints  that  I  get,  as  I  go  around  looking  at  these  programs,  is 
that  so  much  of  the  money  is  used  in  administration  and  relatively 
smaller  proportions  year  after  year  seems  to  be  getting  down  to  the 
recipients  or  what  you  might  call  the  consumers  of  the  program,  and 
it  is  very  disturbing  to  me. 

I  frankly  cannot  keep  up  with  them  and  I  go  out  to  visit  these  pro- 
grams because  I  have  been  interested  in  them  and  I  have  helped  legis- 
lation in  a  number  of  these  fields  over  the  years  and  I  keep  finding 
people  talking  a  foreign  language. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Director  and  he  says,  "Well,  this  is  under  17B, 
and  this  is  under  IV-A,"  and  you  know  what  does  that  mean  to 
people  ?  People  just  lose  track  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

So  I  would  hope  that  maybe  one  of  you  from  either  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Georgia  could  one  of  these  days  just  give  us  a  composite 
picture  of  how  a  program  operates,  how  it  is  funded,  where  you  get 
the  money.  I  really  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
it  up  here.  You  are  in  here  now  on  the  social  service  problem  that  we 
dealt  with  in  revenue  sharing.  That  is  your  main  purpose  here,  I 
gather,  but  even  if  we  should  correct  that  one,  which  I  hope  we 
shall 

Mr.  Saucier.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Senator  Humphrey  (continuing).  The  point  still  remains  that  you 
are  dipping  off  over  here,  you  are  grabbing  a  little  OEO  money  over 
here  and  you  are  going  over  here  and  getting  a  little  money  from  the 
Justice  Department  over  here  and  another  little  batch  over  here.  Is 
there  any  way  to  have,  could  you  not  come  up  with,  a  program  of 
what  we  could  do  for  child  development  and  care,  just  one  fund  where 
we  could  come  in  with  one  ladle.  Would  that  not  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  It  certainly  would.  We  developed,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Governor  last  fall,  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  for  the  State  of  Georgia  in  which  we  identified  all  the  sources  of 
funding  for  child  development  programs  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  this. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  that  because  I  intend  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  and  he  does  not  know  it  but  we  are  going  to  team 
up  on  this  [laughter]  because  something  has  got  to  be  done  to  get 
this  house  in  order. 

Senator  Percy.  You  have  got  yourself  a  teammate. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  made  some  progress  here.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  make  one  other  comment,  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  subject 
here  of  social  services  as  compared  to  what  was  done  in  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill  ?  In  other  words,  what  funding  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  have  under  title  IV-A  and  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Mr.  Saucier.  May  I  respond  to  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  have  worked  with  two  groups  that  have  been  very 
much  concerned  about  this.  One  is  a  Governors"  committee  appointed 
by  the  Conference  of  Governors,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
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State  public  welfare  administrators,  and  rarely  do  these  people  have 
any  unanimity  in  how  you  approach  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 
But  both  groups  have  had  unanimous  agreement  that  a  $3.6  billion 
ceiling  on  social  service  expenditures  would  be  a  realistic  approach 
to  funding  social  services,  with  a  formula  allocating  money  consid- 
ering both  the  population  and  State  commitment.  In  other  words, 
operating  programs. 

Now,  other  factors  may  be  considered  such  as  welfare  recipients  and 
poor  people  in  the  given  States  in  order  to  show  a  little  more  equity. 
This  would  mean  that  some  States  would  not  have  the  resources  that 
are  now  available,  but  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  must  be  some 
plan  of  acting  responsibly  with  regard  to  this  open-ended  funding 
and  there  was  an  agreement  that  these  groups  agreed  to.  and  my 
printed  document  reflects  the  details  of  this  understanding. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator  Humphrey,  could  I  make  a  comment  or  two 
on  the  subject?  I  generally  agree  with  what  this  gentleman  is  saying 
relative  to  the  $3.6  billion  ceiling.  This  is  a  good,  sound  figure.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  make  two  points.  One  is  that  I  disagree  with  his 
formula  for  allocation  because  it  is  going  to  leave  out  the  people  with 
the  most  need.  If  you  allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  population  and  if 
you  allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  what  people  already  have  in-house. 
then  you  are  allocating  funds  to  California,  New  York,  Illinois,  et 
cetera,  and  you  are  leaving  out  the  people  with  the  most  need ;  that  is, 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  We  have  very  few  programs  in-house  for 
reasons  which  we  discussed  earlier.  The  allocation  formula  should  be 
based  on  a  poverty  index  which  would  allocate  the  fund  to  the  greatest 
need. 

Secondly,  I  am  fearful  that  this  revenue  sharing  is  not  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  such  a  good  thing  because  in  my  State  I  doubt  if  any  of  these 
funds  on  a  local  level  are  going  to  be  used  for  social  services. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  personally  think  that  we  need  revenue 
sharing  but  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  there  is  another  category 
and  that  is  called  social  services.  We  have  had  this  problem  continu- 
ously and  one  of  the  reasons  we  put  in  the  OEO  the  maximum  partici- 
pation of  the  poor  and  one  of  the  reasons  we  established  community 
action  councils  was  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  people,  get  the  pro- 
grams down  to  the  people  who  needed  it.  The  real  truth  is  in  some  areas 
the  local  government  and  State  government  officials  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  just  were  not  taking  care  of  the  people  that  really 
needed  the  assistance. 

I  think  the  point  has  been  made  here  today  by  Senator  Percy  and 
Mt-.  Saucier  from  Georgia  of  the  mobility  of  our  people.  I  wish  we 
could  get  that  point  stressed  as  we  contemplate  these  problems.  The 
people  keep  moving  from  State  to  State  and  from  area  to  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  State  in  this  is  to  be  the  administrative  structure  to  take 
care  of  the  people  wherever  they  are.  because  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  1972  may  very  well  be  living  in  Wright  County,  where  I 
live  in  Minnesota,  in  1973. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  just  alarming  when  you  really  get  out  is 
to  see  what  happens  in  your  own  area.  I  have  made  a  study  of  mv  own 
county,  and  I  have  got  to  admit  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  public  life 
for  25  years,  I  never  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  degree  of 
poverty  that  existed  in  my  own  county,  the  hidden  poverty  in  rural 
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areas  of  America.  We  have  counties  in  Minnesota  that  have  even  more 
poverty  than  in  Mississippi.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State 
and  it  is  shocking.  It  is  rural  poverty,  much  of  this,  and  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  cities,  in  the  cities  poverty  is  focused  upon  by  the  media 
and  also  at  times  by  the  sheer  fact  of  demonstration  and  community 
disturbance.  But  that  poverty  that  is  hidden  back  in  the  hills  or  out  in 
the  prairies,  the  kind  of  poverty  that  I  have  seen  in  rural  areas  in  my 
own  State  which  on  the  national  index  is  supposed  to  be  quite  well  to  do, 
is  appaling,  and  this  is  where  these  services  go.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  cut  off  these  services. 

This  question,  one  of  the  staff  members  here  indicated  to  me  that 
maybe  you  could  give  us  some  idea  of  the  tradeoff  between  more  serv- 
ices under  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  now,  under  the  IV-A 
program,  and  higher  welfare  grants  for  the  very  poor.  What  would  you 
think  about  that  ?  You  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  this 
welfare  mess  one  of  these  days  around  here.  We  have  been  ducking 
it,  but  they  are  going  to  trap  us  after  a  while.  Even  a  fleet-footed  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  who  can,  you  know,  dash  around  and  hide  behind 
the  bushes  for  a  while,  the  leaves  fall  off  finally  and  there  you  are, 
caught  in  your  political  nudity.  If  you  are  going  to  have  to,  we  are 
going  to  have  to,  fare  up  to  this,  what  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Well,  nothing  is  as  vital  as  adequate  money  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  people.  You  know,  this  is  just  plain  basic.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  need  only  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
need  assistance  in  managing  not  only  their  money  but  their  lives  a  little 
better.  I  think  we  will  always  have  a  need  for  quality  social  services  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  think  if  welfare  grants  were  adequate,  espe- 
cially for  families,  if  H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the  House  could  be  im- 
proved and  we  could  implement  true  welfare  reform,  this  would 
prevent  a  lot  of  the  social  problems  that  we  have  today,  no  doubt  about 
it.  Now  just  what  kind  of  tradeoff  we  would  have  here  I  would  not 
hazard  a  guess  on,  but  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  a  good  svstem 
to  help  people  with  adjustment  problems  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
benefiting  from  other  services  offered — like  education  or  being  able  to 
hold  a  job.  It  is  not  just  a  job  skill  that  enables  a  person  to  make  a 
living.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  relate  to  his  fellow  man.  He  has  got 
to  be  able  to  adjust  or  else,  you  know,  his  skill  is  of  no  value.  So  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  services. 

Mr.  Robixson.  Senator,  I  agree  there  should  be  a  correct  balance 
between  payments  and  social  services  but  there  is  no  dignity  in  a  chow- 
line.  We  need  social  services,  we  need  social  services  in  a  manner  that 
will  allow  us  to  move  these  people  from  the  chowline  to  being  self- 
supportive.  They  themselves  want  to  be  self -supportive.  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi  we  need  some  of  both,  but  we  probably  need  services  more 
now. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Senator.  I  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  direct 
line  between  the  amount  of  money  that  goes  into  a  welfare  grant  and 
a  person's  need  for  social  services,  because  basically  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  levels  of  attack  on  the  same  kind  of  problem.  If  a 
person  has  no  money  for  basic  costs  of  living,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  then  there  is  no  substitute  for  money.  There  just  simply  is 
none  and  you  cannot  talk  him  into  feeling  better  if  he  is  hungry. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  is  disadvantaged  by  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  life,  if  he  has  no  job,  if  a  person  is  handicapped,  or  if  a  per- 
son is  in  a  correctional  facility,  no  amount  of  money  really  in  terms 
of  a  monthly  welfare  check  will  find  a  job  for  that  person.  Nor  will 
it  rehabilitate  him  if  he  needs  some  kind  of  social,  emotional,  or  physi- 
cal rehabilitation.  Nor  will  it  prepare  him  for  return  to  the  community 
if  he  is  being  released  from  a  correctional  facility,  so  that  he  can  com- 
pete in  the  mainstream  of  life  and  so  that  he  can  get  a  job  to  become 
a  productvie  member  of  our  society. 

I  think  one  of  the  beauties,  I  suppose,  of  the  American  way  of  life 
is  that  we  are  terribly  optimistic  people.  But  sometimes  it  gets  us  into 
trouble. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know.  I  experienced  that  quite  recently.  It 
has  been  one  of  my  problems.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Weaver.  There  is  no  problem  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can- 
not be  solved  by  American  ingenuity  of  mind  in  24  hours  or  less,  and 
this  has  been  the  approach  we  have  taken  on  the  welfare  problem  for 
some  30  years.  It  is  not  a  short  range  cure.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach and  we  ought  to  have  learned  by  this  time  that  it  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  short-range  cures. 

One  of  the  hopes — it  is  not  the  only  hope,  but  one  of  the  hopes — 
for  some  kind  of  long-range  impact  is  the  provision  for  targeted  serv- 
ices of  the  type  that  have  been  mentioned  here  today :  to  decrease  in- 
stitutionalization, to  increase  the  functional  capability  of  children  so 
that  when  they  grow  up  they  can  compete.  In  other  words,  to  take  a 
bit  of  a  long  view  at  this  problem  in  terms  of  prevention  of  depend- 
ency in  the  degree  that  we  have  it  now  in  the  next  generation.  Until 
we  are  willing  to  take  that  long  view,  while  at  the  same  time  respond- 
ing to  the  critical  needs  of  people  today  for  basic  living  expenses,  I 
think  we  will  still  be  fighting  with  these  very  short-range  problems  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Senator  Percy.  May  I  interject  an  observation  on  the  sheer  hyproc- 
risy  of  society  I  have  noted.  Some  of  my  wonderful  friends  on  the 
north  shore  of  Chicago  will  sit  around  over  a  scotch  and  soda  and 
just  literally  tear  apart  this  welfare  program.  They  will  say:  "All 
these  deadbeats  sitting  on  their  butts  who  do  not  want  to  work."  The 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Eobinson  from  Mississippi  is  true.  People 
want  a  job.  They  want  to  work.  That  holds  true  for  95  percent  of  the 
cases  I  have  ever  looked  at.  But  then  there  is  this  observation  made 
by  people  who  live  out  of  the  core  of  the  city,  that  these  are  just  a 
bunch  of  deadbeats.  "Why  do  they  have  so  many  problems  and  why 
does  it  cost  all  this  money?"  Yet  I  happen  to  know  that  the  same 
person  who  is  saying  it  might  have  a  psychiatric  problem  with  a 
child  who  has  had  the  finest  education,  the  finest  upbringing.  That 
young  man  or  woman  may  be  on  drugs  and  the  father  willingly  is 
paying  $100  or  $150  a  week  for  psychiatric  care  for  that  same  child 
who  has  been  under  it  for  maybe  2  years.  Yet  he  will  not  put  a  dime 
in  to  rehabilitate  a  prisoner  who  has  had  a  life  of  crime  and  grew  up 
in  a  neighborhood  that  caused  crime  and  caused  him  to  live  that  way. 
Pie  will  not  realize  that  the  crime  committed  in  that  suburb  or  a  mur- 
der came  about  because  they  would  not  put  a  nickel  into  rehabilitation. 
I  hope  your  testimony  is  going  to  get  that  across  to  people  and  I  in- 
tend to  put  in  the  record  much  of  the  testimony  this  morning  be- 
cause I  think  it  ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  in  the  Congress  and  by 
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the  hundred  thousand  people  that  I  hope  get  up  every  morning  and 
read  the  Congressional  Record  that  gets  mailed  out. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  very  exciting  publication.  It  is 
so  exciting  that  my  present  psychic  makeup  will  not  take  it  each 
morning.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  just  get  down  to  the  practicalities.  You  sensed  here  that 
Senator  Percy  and  myself  and  Chairman  Griffiths  are  all  on  the  same 
wavelength.  Although  we  may  have  modest  differences  of  opinion 
in  some  of  them. 

You  have  welfare  officers'  associations,  a  national  group,  and  the 
conference  of  Governors  and  other  different  groups.  Are  you  getting 
to  the  Congressmen  and  the  Senators  the  message  vou  are  putting 
here? 

I  have  been  around  here  a  long  time,  I  get  a  lot  of  testimony  around 
here  and  you  get  out  of  here  all  jazzed  up  and  ready  to  fight  but  nobody 
knows  about  it.  You  come  out  just  beating  the  air,  waving  your  arms 
thinking  we  have  got  to  do  these  things  and  your  message  does  not  get 
to  the  right  people. 

Do  you  know  how  to  lobby  ? 

Mr. 'Weaver.  Yes.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

Senator  Percy.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  is  like  a  temperance  meeting  with  people 
who  do  not  drink.  [Laughter.] 

You  do  not  have  to  do  too  much  convincing  here,  but  the  things 
that  I  have  heard  here  this  morning  obviously  would  touch  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  people  in  public  life.  We  have  got  a  real  problem 
here.  I  must  say  that  unless  we  do  something  about  what  we  did  in 
the  Senate  on  the  social  services  there  is  going  to  be  a  major  catastrophe 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Saucier.  It  surely  will. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  in  conference  it  will 
be  much  better,  but  even  that  will  not  solve  the  problem.  When  you 
come  out  of  conference  on  the  revenue  sharing  bill  you  are  not  going 
to  have  an  answer  to  this  problem,  and  I  would  hope  that  somebody 
in  your  respective  organizations  is  orchestrating  an  information  pro- 
gram for  the  Congressmen  and  the  Senators. 

Let  me  point  out  what  you  have  got  here.  Now  the  Washington  Post, 
as  one  newspaper,  and  other  papers  have  pointed  out  that  this  open- 
end  business  we  have  had  on  social  services  is  bad  administrative  prac- 
tice, bad  legislation,  improper,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Obviously,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  ceilings  on  these  things.  In  fact,  I  offered  an 
amendment  here  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  on  a  HEW  bill  we  might  have 
re-committed  at  the  time.  But  I  believe  that  the  figure  such  as  has 
been  offered,  $3.6  or  3.5  billion,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  ade- 
quate. There  has  to  be  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  of  3  plus  billion  dollars 
or  more,  but  none  of  this  will  happen,  none  of  this  will  happen,  un- 
less we  get  the  message  to  the  right  people,  and  there  are  a  100  Senators 
and  435  Members  of  the  House.  Now,  these  are  services  that  go  to  their 
people,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  country 
if  we  cut  off  all  these  services. 

In  my  State  a  lot  of  this  money  goes  for  drug  rehabilitation  or 
alcoholic  clinics,  for  things  that  are  tearing  this  country  apart,  to 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  psychiatric  problems  and  aid  to  our  elderly. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  under  the  program,  we  are  really  giving 
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services  to  our  elderly  that  they  never  had  before,  and  we  are  getting 
it  out  into  the  rural  areas  that  never  had  it  before,  and  if  we  cut 
this  program  back  to,  what  is  the  figure  we  had  there,  Charlie,  a 
billion 

Mr.  Weaver.  Six-hundred  million. 

Senator  Percy.  Illinois  is  cut  from  $181  million  to  $61  million,  we 
have  a  $120  million  cut. 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  is  actually  going  to  be  a  catastrophe. 

Senator  Percy.  I  want  to  have  a  chance  after  our  leader  has  had  a 
chance.  You  get  between  two  Senators  and  you  are  in  real  trouble. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  am  going  to  take  over  the  meeting  and  point 
out  how  badly  the  Senate  operates.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  real  error 
is  in  the  Senate  rules.  The  Senate  attached  a  nongermane  amendment 
to  the  bill.  There  was  no  testimony  on  the  amendment  they  attached. 
There  never  had  been  any  testimony  in  the  House. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  do  not  want  me  to  walk  out.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  the  two  gentlemen  sitting  beside  me  would 
join  forces  to  correct  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  stop  the  addition  of 
nongermane  amendments  to  bills  we  would  not  have  this  problem. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Some  of  my  best  legislation  is  nongermane. 

Senator  Percy.  Some  of  my  best  friends  support  that  legislation. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  guilty  of  exactly  the  same  type  of  error.  When  they 
attempted  to  stem  the  flow  of  money  they  never  went  once  to  the  proper 
committee.  They  should  not  have  gone  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. They  should  have  come  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  have  attempted  to  correct  the  error.  They  did  not  do  that.  That  is 
the  real  error  of  this  whole  thinff.  When  the  conference  committee 
finally  meets,  there  is  not  going  to  be  anybody  there  except  me,  if  I  am 
on  it,  who  has  listened  to  any  of  the  testimony  on  the  effect  a  ceiling  is 
going  to  have  upon  social  services  in  this  country.  But  the  error  was  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  handled.  The  administration  dealt  with  it  im- 
properly, and  so  did  the  Senate,  and  now  the  conference  committee  is 
going  to  deal  with  it  improperly.  That  is  the  real  problem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  that  apply  to  the  way  you  do 
business  in  your  field.  I  think  you  will  probably  have  to  supply  the  an- 
swers for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  the  way  in  which 
Federal  service  dollars  are  being  used  for  refinancing  current  State  ex- 
penditures. In  many  cases  the  State  matching  money  is  not  coming 
from  the  welfare  department.  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  supply  now 
or  for  the  record  the  amount  of  and  the  source  of  the  State  matching 
money  for  the  projects  under  your  fiscal  year  1973  estimated  plans,  in 
terms  of  the  following : 

How  much  is  existing  funds  and  how  much  will  be  new  expenditures, 
from  the  State  and  local  welfare  departments,  other  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  nongovernmental  agencies  such  as  sororities 
and  United  Givers  funds,  and  Federal  funds  such  as  Model  Cities  ? 

You  can  use  that  money.  You  don't  have  to  use  all  State  money  as 
you  are  aware,  and  it  certainly  does  not  have  to  be  new  money.  Under 
their  own  guidelines  it  doesn't  have  to  be.  But  please  supply  these  fig- 
ures when  you  get  the  record. 

(The  following  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 
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Mississippi 

$34,9S8,346  is  certified  matching  funds  as  specified  as  acceptable  in  Office  of 
Management  and  Budgeting  Circular  AST  and  $2,175,105  is  cash  match  from  the 
above  sources. 


Illinois 

State  of  Illinois  Projections  of  Federal  Reimbursement  by  Program/Category 
for  fiscal  year  1973  : 

Summary  of  Federal  reimbursement  by  service  area 
[Fiscal  year  1973  total  projected  Federal  reimbursements] 

Service  areas : 

Public  aid  provided  services $58. 100.  000 

Department  of  Labor  provided  services 9,  716,  000 

Allied  agency  services 112, 187,  000 

New  programs 31,  600,  000 

PROJECTED  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AID 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 

Projected  Projected  1973 

Federal  Federal  projected 

1973         reimburse-  reimburse-  Federal 

projected             merit  at  mertt  at  reimburse- 

expenditures         50  percent  75  percent  ment 


Administrative  costs  for  staff  performing  eligibility  de- 
terminations,  social   service   delivery,   and    income 

maintenance  delivery _ 

Administrative  costs  attributable  to  eligibility  determi- 
nations and  income  maintenance  delivery.. 

Personal  service  and  administrative  costs  attributable  to 

social  services  delivery 

Direct  charges— Adult  training  appropriation 

Direct  charges— Experimental  project  for  social  policy.. 

Direct  charges— Family  planning  (MAP  fund) 

Direct  charges— WIN  medical  examinations  (MAP  fund) 

Non-WIN  cnild  care  (AFDC  appropriation). 

Special  social  service  needs  (AABD  and  AFDC  appro- 
priations)...  


52, 158 

26,079  ... 

26,079 

2,  360 

1,180 

7,886 
2,962 
1,335 
900 
45 
9,700 

8,013 

1,180 

10,514  ... 

3,950  ... 

2,962 

1,780 
1,200  ... 

1,335 
900 

60 
12,934  .. 

45 
9,700 

10,684  ... 

8,013 

Projected  Federal  reimbursement  for  fiscal  year  1973,  Department  of  Labor 

Expenditures : 

Source :  Amount 

Total  estimated  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1973 $12,  954,  000 

Estimated  retroactive  expenditure  for  adult  education 

and  training  center  for  fiscal  year  1972 6,  436,  000 

Estimated  welfare  rehabilitation  service-industrial 
training  center  (WRS-ITC)  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1973 2,483,000 

Estimated  adult  education  and  training  center  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1972 4,  035,  000 

Reimbursements : 
Source : 

Total  projected  Federal  reimbursement  for  fiscal  year  1973 —     9,  716,  000 

Projected  retroactive  reimbursement  for  adult  education 
and  training  centers  for  fiscal  year  1972 4,  825,  000 

Projected    WRS-ITC    reimbursements    for   fiscal    year 

1973    1,862,000 

Projected  adult  education  and  training  center  reimburse- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1973 3,  029,  000 
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PROJECTED  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  ALLIED  AGENCY  SERVICES,  BY  GOAL 

STRUCTURE 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1973 

1973 

1973 

estimated 

estimated 

estimated 

Federal 

State 

other 

reimburse- 

expenditures 

expenditures 

ments 

GOAL:  SELF-SUPPORT 

Children  and  family  services: 

Foster  care-group  home/foster  home _  $531,336  $149,993 

Foster  care,  other 1,036,401  299,987 

Servicesto  the  blind .  916,350  295,878 

Daycare _ 26,536,350     i  $5,  250,000  20,209,208 

Community  development 285,700 204,529 

GOAL:  SELF-CARE 

Mental  health  social  services: 

Emergency  services. 1.709,941  714,250 

Day  treatment 20,873,663        a  1, 811,000  9,379,390 

Community  care  services. _. 35,630,168       34,094,000  13,929,190 

Information  and  referral .  5,029,792  2,030,680 

Sheltered  workshop 1,170,814 524,490 

Community  development 201,012 43,119 

Children  and  family  services: 

Family  planning 11,175  7,599 

Services  to  the  blind 1,610,900                      .  526,004 

Daycare _ 498,500... 409,059 

Homemaker 974,054 452,035 

Protective  services  for  children 5, 106,078 431,488 

Services  to  unmarried  parents 474,509 246,565 

Correctional  social  services:  Community  development  prevention. 1,  608,  015 1,  045,  209 

1  Expenditures  include  $3,500,000  from  Model  Cities  Federal  funding  and  $1,750,000  from  local  governmental  agencies. 

2  Local  governmental  expenditures  for  day  treatment. 

3  Local  governmental  expenditures  include  $3,849,000  for  community  care  clinics  and  $245,000  for  alcoholism. 

PROJECTED  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  ALLIED  AGENCY  SERVICES,  BY  GOAL 

STRUCTURE 

Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1973                   1973  1973 

estimated          estimated  estimated 

State  other      Federal  reirr- 

expenditures     expenditures  bursemen's 

GOAL:  COMMUNITY-BASED  CARE 

Mental  health  services: 

Follow-up  in  licensed  facilities. ._ $1,398,263 $619,016 

Foster  care-residential  facility 10,537,788 4,431,966 

Transition  home  for  adults 5,881,591... 2,254,112 

Intervention  care 81,689,499 _ 30,333,786 

Children  and  family  services: 

Foster  care-adoption. _ 1,503,635 449,980 

Foster  care-group  foster  home 23,  678,  034  7,  001,  700 

Foster  Care-residential  facility 23,920,511 7,097,686 

Information  and  referral _ 1,667,474 821,  8^2 

Licensing  and  regulating.. _ 2,185,551 184,923 

Other  community  services.. 4,577,065 2,177,987 

Correctional  services: 

Primary  and  secondary  education  services 2,  706,  885 1,  432,  Of  1 

Special  vocational  education  services ....                          __  1,104,807  _          __     _  594  440 

Counseling __ 11,966,310 2,898,034 

GOAL:  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 

Correctional  services: 

Counseling 1,516,157 349,777 

Primary  and  Secondary  education  services 575,334 297,220 

Special  vocational  education  services 685,005 378,  280 
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Projected  Federal  reimbursements  for  fiscal  year  1973  new  programs 
[Fiscal  year  1973  estimated  Federal  reimbursement] 

Model  cities  employment : 

Potentially  reimbursable  areas : 

Administration  $060,  000 

Salaries 5,  940,  000 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Potentially  reimbursable  areas: 

Vocational   education S,  125,  000 

Adult  education 2,  3"),  000 

Pupil  personnel  services 2, 150,  000 

Special    education 1,  125,  000 

Lunch  room 11,225,  000 

Mr.  Saucier.  Madam  Chairman,  a  year  ago  we  made  an  appeal  to 
HEW  to  consider  a  policy  requiring  maintenance  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  States  because  we  had  a  firm  belief  that  any  Federal  money  that 
came  in  there  ought  to  improve  and  expand  service  programs.  Oc- 
casionally, a  State  might  have  trouble  with  its  budget  officer.  If  he 
gets  Federal  money  in,  he  may  want  to  substitute  those  for  State  dol- 
lars and  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  get  more  resources  to  meet  human 
needs  would  certainly  like  to  have  additional  protection.  Certainly  the 
Congress  has  a  right  to  expect  this.  I  believe  the  material  I  have 
brought  here  will  give  some  specifics  in  regard  to  source  of  money. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Fine. 

(The  following  information  was  supplied  for  the  record:) 
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Fiscal  Impact  Report  of  Social  Services,  Community  Services  Administration, 

SRS,  FY  1973— Initial  Submission 

Requiring  Office :  Community  Services  Administration. 

Part  I — State  Social  Service  Cost  Estimates. 

State :  Georgia. 

Date :  September  1972. 

Fiscal  year  1972  Fiscal  year  1973 


Federal  Federal 

Total  share  Total  share 


A.  Estimates  based  on  approved  plans  (through  sub- 

mittal date  of  this  report): 

1.  Direct  agency  operations $18,733,308 $24,825,000 

2.  Purchase  of  service  agreements: 

(a)  From  other  Government  agencies $14,261,235        10,695,926    $183,960,000        137,970,000 

(b)  From  other  sources.. _ 9,507,489  7,130,617        20,440,000  15,330,000 

3.  Charges  from  other  agencies  by  single  State 

agency  waiver  (by  department  and  types  of 

service) (') - 

B.  Estimates  based  on  pending  plan  changes  (if  ap- 

plicable)  O) 

1.  Direct  agency  operations (2) 

2.  Purchase  of  service  agreements: 

(a)  From  other  Government  agencies (2) 

(b)  From  other  sources (2) - 

3.  Charges  from  other  agencies  by  single  State 

agency  waiver  (by  department  and  types  of 

service) (') - 

C.  Estimates  based  on  anticipated  submission  of  plan 

changes  (if  applicable) (2).. - - 

1.  Direct  agency  operations (2) - - - 

2.  Purchase  of  service  agreements: 

(a)  From  other  Government  agencies (2) - 

(b)  From  other  sources (2) - 

3.  Charges  from  other  agencies  by  single  State 

agency  waiver  (by  department  and  types  of 

service) 0)  


1  None. 

2  Not  applicable. 
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C.  List  Purchase  of  Services  Agreements  under  $100,000  by  Total  Amount  of 
Expenditures  by  Service. 
(See  monthly  report  in  B.  above.) 
Part  III— Retroactive  Claims  Affecting  FY-73  Expenditures. 

A.  Describe  briefly  reason  for  claim.  None  Anticipated. 

B.  What  regulation  section (s)  are  affected  by  claim?  List. 

C.  What  service (s)  were  provided? 

D.  What  quarters  does  the  claim  cover? 

E.  Estimates  based  on  retroactive  claims.  ( Status  of  claim— approved,  pend- 

ing, anticipated — Underline  one.) 


Total      Federal  share 


1.  Direct  Agency  operations - 

2.  Purchase  of  services  agreements:  • 

(a)  From  other  Government  agencies. --- 

(b)  From  other  sources -- - 

3.  Charges  from  other  agencies  by  single  State  agency  waiver  (by  department  and  types 

of  service) - - 


i  None  anticipated. 

Name  of  preparing  person:  Claud  B. 
Corry. 

Title:  Assistant  Director — Social  Serv- 
ice Section. 

Phone  #  :  404-656-4461. 

Instructions  :  Fiscal  Impact  Report  of  Social  Services 

Fiscal  Year  1973 — Initial  Submission 

part  I 

A.  Provide  estimates  of  State  expenditures  based  on  the  plan  as  offered  on  the 
submittal  date  of  this  report  for  all  social  services  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV, 
and  XVI.  Do  not  include  WIN  expenditures  which  are  chargeable  at  90%  Fed- 
eral financial  participation.  Also  do  not  include  any  expenditures  which  are  to 
be  charged  to  Child  Welfare  Services  under  Title  IV-B.  Be  sure  to  include  all 
vendor  payments  within  the  purchase  of  services  information  and  not  in  Direct 
Agency  operation. 

Purchase  of  Service  Agreements. 

This  is  to  include  vendor  payments  which  in  most  instances  would  be  included 
in  A.2.b. 

B.  If  there  are  any  pending  plan  changes  already  submitted  to  Regional 
Office  complete  this  section. 

C.  If  it  is  known  that  the  State  is  planning  to  submit  any  plan  changes  but 
has  not  formally  done  so  yet  complete  this  section. 

PART  II.  PURCHASE  OF  SERVICE  AGREEMENTS 

The  following  information  is  to  be  completed  on  each  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ment of  over  $100,000  total  expenditure. 

A.  This  section  applies  to  POS  agreements  already  in  effect  between  State 
agency  and  provider. 

(1)  Provider  of  Service  :  official  organizational  name  of  provider. 

(2)  Agreement  Dates  :  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  agreement. 

(3)  Service(s)  to  be  provided:  (e.g. :  child  care  be  brief).  Include  section  of 
regulation  authorizing  that  service (s). 

(4)  Total  estimated  expenditure:  dollar  amount  of  State  and  of  Federal 
share  combined. 

(5)  Amount  of  Federal  Share:  the  dollar  amount  of  financial  support  rendered 
by  the  Federal  government. 

(6)  Original  Source  of  State  Share:  the  original  source  of  the  funds  prior 
to  its  transfer  to  the  single  state  agency. 

(7)  Basis  of  Estimate:  give  source  of  information  for  completing  Part  II. 

B.  This  section  applies  to  POS  agreements  being  negotiated  between  State 
agency  and  provider.  Complete  information  as  in  "A"  above  insofar  as  possible. 
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C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  detailed  information  on  POS  agreements  under 
,$100,000  should  be  grouped  together  by  service.  Vendor  payments  will  probably 
be  included  here. 

Example : 

Child   care 74,  000 

Homemaker    service 28,  000 

Etc.    IS,  000 

Etc.    7, 000 

PART  III 

This  section  is  to  be  filled  out  for  each  claim. 

This  form  is  to  be  signed  by  the  person  preparing  it  so  question  regarding  clar- 
ification can  be  directed  toward  the  proper  individual. 

Fiscal  Impact  Report  of  Social  Services,  Community  Services  Administration, 
SRS,  Fiscal  Year  1973 — Change  Document 

State  

Date    


Requiring  Office  :  Community  Services  Administration. 

1.  The  State  has  submitted a  formal  an  informal  request  for  — — 

a  State  plan  amendment; ■  a  waiver,  or a  retroactive  claim.  (Check  ap- 
propriate blanks.)  Describe  briefly. 

2.  What  section (s)  of  existing  regulations  or  plan  are  affected?  (List.) 

3.  What  service (s)  are  to  be  provided?  (List.) 

4.  Estimate  number  of  eligible  clients  newly  covered  under  proposed  changes. 

Adult 
AFDC  programs 

(a)  Number  of  money  payment  (current)  recipients 

(b)  Number  of  former  recipients 

(c)  Number  of  potential  recipients 


5.  What  action  does  the  Regional  office  expect  to  take  regarding  the  amend- 
ment, waiver,  or  retroactive  claim  ?  When  ? 

6.  What  is  the  estimated  expenditure  resulting  from  the  proposed  plan  amend- 
ment, waiver,  or  retroactive  claim? 

a.  Total  estimated  amount — FY-73 

b.  Federal  estimated  share — FY-73 

7.  Purchase  of  Services  Agreements. 

List  all  changes  in  purchase  of  services  agreements,  indicating  status.  (See  in- 
struction sheet  for  code ) 

Instructions  :  Fiscal  Impact  Report  of  Social  Services  Community  Services 
Administration,  SRS,  Fiscal  Year  1973 — Change  Document 

This  report  is  to  be  completed  by  the  Regional  office  by  the  end  of  the  week 
in  which  the  information  requested  by  the  Change  Document  becomes  known. 
Only  tin ise  sections  in  which  there  is  a  change  are  to  be  completed.  The  Initial 
Submission  will  serve  as  the  base  data  against  which  changes  will  be  made. 

The  report  is  to  be  sent  to :  Acting  Commissioner,  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration, Attention :  Management  Information  and  Reports  Task  Groan,  Room 
2228,  330  C  Street.  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

If  no  change  has  occurred  during  a  month's  time,  the  above  noted  office  is  to 
\x-  so  informed  by  the  30th  of  the  month. 

Any  questions  regarding  the  completion  of  this  report  should  be  addressed 
to :  Barbara  Pomeroy,  Acting  Chief,  Management  Information  and  Reports  Task 
Group.  202-962-7289  or  202-9613-4165. 

7.  Purchase  of  Services  Agreements 
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STATUS    CODE 

1  Agreement  extended — an  existing  agreement  has  been  renewed  or  continued. 
(This  also  includes  those  agreements  in  which  the  scope  of  the  agreement  is 
expanded  or  contracted) 

2  Agreement  terminated — an  existing  agreement  will  no  longer  be  in  effeel 

3  New  agreement — a  new  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  State  agency  and 
the  provider  of  service 

4  In  negotiation — an  agreement  is  being  negotiated  by  the  State  agency  and  a 
provider  of  service 

•~>  Negotiation  terminated — an  agreement  previously  in  negotiation  is  no  longer 
under  consideration 

Mr.  Saucier.  As  an  indication  of  the  support  and  the  belief  in  the 
value  of  these  programs,  Georgia  has  well  over  150  donors  wdio  are 
donating  money  for  social  services.  I  think  this  alone  speaks  for  the 
public  support  of  this  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  truth  is  that  Mississippi  certainly  is  sup- 
porting it  because  you  are  paying  17  cents  for  83  cents  to  give  your 
people  an  additional  dollar  in  welfare,  aren't  you  %  For  services  you  are 
paying  i;r>  cents  for  75  cents,  so  you  must  have  some  real  commitment. 

Mi-.  Weaver.  Madam  Chairman,  we  will  provide  the  details  of  in- 
formation which  you  requested.  I  do  have  some  information  here, 
though,  which  I  think  is  germane  to  your  question  and  I  would  like 
to  give  you  that  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right. 

Mr.  Weaver.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  simply  refinancing  State 
government  with  social  services  dollars  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

As  I  testified  earlier,  we  had  already  embarked — before  we  secured 
Federal  funding — on  an  extension  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
social  services  in  Illinois  and,  simply,  it  allowed  us  to  maintain  that 
increasing  effort.  For  example,  from  the  inception  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  Illinois  program,  the  growth  in  expenditures  in  the  three 
main  agencies  that  provide  social  services  in  Illinois — children  and 
family  services,  corrections,  and  mental  health — the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures has  been  at  the  level  of  $127  million.  Eeimbursement  for 
the  first  full  year  of  operation,  and  that  was  in  fiscal  1972,  from  the 
Federal  Government  is  estimated  at  $112  million.  Illinois  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  its  own  effort  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  social 
services  during  the  time  when  we  have  also  been  receiving  additional 
Federal  reimbursement  through  the  social  services  amendment. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  say  that  is  commendable. 

Mr.  Saucier,  I  would  like  to  ask  you — you  talked  about  the  con- 
tracted programs  and  costs.  One  item  is  a  contract  with  the  depart- 
ment of  offender  rehabilitation  for  casework  to  inmates  and  family 
counseling  at  a  cost  of  $1,226,520,  75  percent  of  which  is  Federal. 
What  kind  of  staffing  is  involved  in  over  $1  million? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Our  Georgia  prison  system  up  until  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  been  one  of  the  worst  in  the  country.  We  have  new  leader- 
ship through  Ellis  MacDougall  who  really  is  trying  to  truly  reha- 
bilitate prisoners.  This  project,  these  funds,  and  the  staff  available 
will  provide  social  service  workers  to  work  with  the  families  of  pris- 
oners and  to  work  with  the  prisoners  waiting  for  release,  to  try  to  ^t 
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them  back  home,  to  try  to  get  them  really  reestablished  with  the 
family  and  with  the  community. 

We  have  had  no  planned  way  of  trying  to  keep  families  in  com- 
munication with  one  another  or  any  planned  method  of  reestablishing 
that  prisoner  back  with  his  family  and  the  community.  This  is  a 
beginning  effort  in  a  cooperative  manner  to  try  to  meet  some  of  the 
service  needs  of  the  prisoner  and  the  family  while  he  is  in  prison. 

In  addition,  we  are  working  to  try  to  provide  some  legal  services 
to  prisoners  and  the  families  that  have  legal  problems  while  they  are 
there. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see.  Are  salaries  for  guards  involved  in 
this? 

Mr.  Saucier.  No,  only  clear  social  services  functions. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Specialized  foster  care,  $170,796  was  the  total 
cost  and  group  homes,  $87,456.  Are  funds  spent  under  these  pro- 
grams for  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  for  specialized  services  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  In  foster  care,  in  specialized  group  homes,  where  they 
are  to  deal  with  special  adjustment  problems  for  a  period  up  to  6 
months,  we  are  funding  the  total  program  but  there  is  a  time  limit 
on  providing  maintenance  for  no  more  than  6  months. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier.  In  the  specialized  foster  home  projects,  it  does  not 
pay  the  boarding  fee;  this  is  for  staff  efforts  to  recruit  and  train 
parents  to  deal  with  children  with  special  adjustment  problems. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see.  These  are  special  people.  Do  you  have 
money  for  AFDC  foster  homes  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Not  enough. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  do  have  some. 

Information  and  referral  services  in  Atlanta,  $126,399.  Seventy-five 
thousand  people  are  to  be  served  by  the  providing  agency,  which  is 
the  Community  Council  of  Atlanta.  Do  you  actually  have  75,000 
persons  that  would  be  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  latest  data  on  this.  It  has  this  po- 
tential and  probablv  even  more.  This  is  an  effort  to  have  one  point  at 
which  a  person  in  distress  who  has  a  service  need  can  call  to  get  some 
direction  as  to  where  to  go.  They  don't  provide  the  service;  they  try 
to  put  the  person  in  touch  with  that  service  delivery  agencv,  whether 
public  or  voluntary,  that  can  most  nearly  meet  their  needs.  We  feel  this 
is  a  sound  investment ;  in  fact,  we  are  working  now  at  the  express  in- 
terest of  Governor  Carter  on  an  information  office  for  statewide  serv- 
ices. We  will  have  one  phone  number;  we  will  have  lines  available  so 
that  for  people  in  the  State  of  Georgia  who  are  concerned  about  how 
to  get  a  particular  service  need  met,  we  will  have  the  capacity  to  re- 
spond and  try  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the  most  appropriate  service, 
so  there  won't  be  wasted  effort,  so  there  won't  be  shopping  around,  so 
that  they  will  have  access  to  those  services  that  are  already  available. 

We  think  this  has  exciting  possibilities. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  a  very  good  idea.  It  will  be  widely  used. 
The  first  people  in  line  will  be  those  in  the  more  affluent  suburbs  trying 
to  find  out  how  they  also  may  get  something  done. 

Why  do  volunteer  services  cost  you  $34,000  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  These  are  efforts  to  recruit  and  train  volunteers  as  well 
as  having  staff  coordinators  for  volunteers.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of 
our  total  volunteer  program. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Within  our  own  department  we  have  well  over  7,000 
volunteers  working,  individuals  providing  volunteer  services  and  over 
2,500  groups  who  are  giving  their  time.  I  was  given  a  number  that  goes 
into  the  millions  of  hours  in  free  time,  hours  given  to  support  our  serv- 
ice delivery  plans. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  have  any  information  on  how  many 
child-care  slots  per  month  the  social  service  money  will  buy  ?  On  aver- 
age, how  many  persons  will  receive  homemaker  services  per  week? 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  don't  have  a  total.  We  have  some  service  under  title 
16  and  different  programs  but  I  believe  the  data  I  submitted  to  you  this 
morning  would  give  you  a  total  figure  of  the  total  slots  that  we  are 
providing  or  buying  for  day  care.  I  think  over  16,000  for  preschool 
under  IV-A  and  in  the  extended  clay  program  it  passes  100,000  who 
get  extended  day  programs  using  school  facilities. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier.  For  children  whose  mothers  are  working. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  month  per  child  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  The  last  figure  I  heard  my  staff  quote  was  somewhere 
between  $20  and  $24  a  week.  Some  cost  as  little  as  $15  a  week,  again 
depending  on  the  length  of  stay  and  the  sophistication  of  the  program 
and  the  salary  levels.  Some  of  the  voluntary  groups  we  are  buying 
from  do  not  have  as  high  a  salary  range  as  some  of  the  urban  centers. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  employed  mothers  would  receive 
free  child  care  under  social  services  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  can't  give  you  a  figure  offhand.  We  could  supply  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  you  supply  it,  please.  Can  you  also  tell 
us  how  many  newly  employed  mothers  this  program  would  accom- 
modate ? 

(The  following  was  supplied  for  the  record:) 

1.  Number  of  Working  Mothers  of  Children  being  Served  in  Title  IV-A  Day 
Care  Centers :  2,959.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  children  of  mothers  involved 
in  the  WIN  Program  for  whom  we  are  providing  day  care. 

2.  Average  Cost  of  Title  IV-A  Day  Care  Services  : 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Programs  in  35  Counties — $2,300 
annually. 

Metropolitan  Atlanta — $2,150  annually. 

Balance  of  the  State,  $1,431  annually.  Average  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
$1,960  annually. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Let  me  give  you  one  example.  In  one  south  Georgia 
community  we  have  a  facility  now  serving  100  children,  one  that 
was  very  difficult  to  get  going  because  they  were  serving  black  and 
white  children.  At  the  present  time  it  has  gained  excellent  community 
acceptance.  There  are  60-percent  white  and  40-percent  black.  All  the 
mothers  are  working  except  two  and  they  are  in  the  State  hospital. 
So  this  is  probably  a  better  track  record  than  most,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mothers  of  these  children  are  either 
in  training  or  working. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  understand  that  HEW  has  considered 
requiring  forms  to  be  filled  out  by  service  workers  regarding  the 
service  given,  why  it  was  given,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  given.  In  our  local  hearings  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  heard  complaints  about  all  this  paperwork. 

What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Weavsr,  if 
you  had  to  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  Weaver.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  we  had  to  add  paperwork 
to  what  we  are  already  doing.  We  have  sufficient  information  on  each 
person  served  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  person  is  in  fact 
eligible  for  the  federally  reimbursed  program  and  those  records  arc 
maintained.  Of  course,  additional  paper  requirements  will  increase  the 
cost,  among  other  things,  as  well  as  frustrate  the  workers.  They  will  be 
spending  time  in  paperwork  rather  than  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
social  service  program  is  to  work  with  people. 

Mr.  Benson.  May  I  add  something? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes,  Mr.  Benson. 

Mr.  Benson.  Social  service  in  Illinois  is  not  the  same  as  social  serv- 
ices defined  by  HEW.  Their  form  is  tailored  to  their  needs  and  desires, 
and  our  documentation  systems  are  tailored  to  our  needs. 

Now  we  can  produce  what  they  need  from  our  documentation,  but 
it  is  really  kind  of  absurd  to  think  we  are  going  to  revamp  our  total 
system  just  for  their  purposes. 

Mr.  Weaver.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  same  information  that  is 
available  but  the  collection  ,of  that  information  on  a  piece  of  paper 
at  the  local  level  is  keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  portion 
of  that  then  is  transmitted  pursuant  to  Federal  requirements.  If  we 
had  to  change  the  entire  system  of  how  we  collect  information,  it  would 
be  an  enormous  administration  problem. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Michigan  has  a  remarkable  setup.  You  can 
go  into  any  welfare  office  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  they  have  a 
closed  circuit  TV  apparatus  from  which  one  can  find  out  immediately 
if  a  person  has  ever  been  given  anything  else  in  the  State.  Each  person 
is  classified. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  must  be  great. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  great;  it  has  just  one  little  defect:  You 
are  not  sure  that  is  the  person.  [Laughter.] 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  every  child  given  a  social  security  num- 
ber at  birth,  stamped  on  the  birth  certificate  along  with  the  parents, 
if  known,  and  that  is  his  number  from  then  on.  Would  that  help  you? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  it  would.  We  are  working  on  this  in  Illinois. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Massachusetts  is  already 
using  social  security  numbers  for  drivers  licenses. 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  have  made  significant  moves  already  to  get  social 
security  numbers  for  all  the  persons  receiving  both  services  and  public 
assistance  which  makes  it  possible  to  maintain 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course,  the  trouble  with  this  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  really  lending  its  best  offices  to  beating  the 
whole  system.  You  don't  even  have  to  be  present  to  get  a  social  security 
number ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  in  and  you  will  get  a  number.  They 
give  very  good  service.  You  can  get  a  new  and  different  number  from 
the  one  you  had  before.  You  can  get  as  many  social  security  numbers 
as  you  want.  In  a  slight  check  we  discovered  one  man  who  I  think 
had  27  numbers. 

Now,  it  would  just  all  be  so  much  easier  for  everybody  if  you  had 
a  unique  social  security  number.  That  would  be  your  number  and  you 
would  have  to  explain  it  if  you  couldn't  produce  your  number,  or 
officials  could  go  back  and  find  it  for  you.  Wouldn't  that  work  out? 

Would  you  care  to  answer  on  this  paperwork?  Would  that  hurt 
von.  Mr.  Robinson? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Madam  Chairman,  it  would  create  some  additional 
work;  however,  we  arc  generating  a  substantial  amount  of  this  infor- 
mation at  present.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  program  HEW  is  sending 
down  now  relative  to  the  new  management  system  that  they  are  trying 
to  put.  in  Mississippi  called  Goal  Oriented  Social  Services,  or  GOSS, 
should  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  accountability.  They  want  to  work 
out,  a  cost  system  where  they  can  break  costs  down  to  a  cost  per  unit 
of  service,  saying  that  they  need  this  information  to  convince  Congress 
that  they  are  in  fact  delivering  services. 

In  summary,  it  would  create  some  additional  burden  on  us. 

( 'haii-man  Griffiths.  Mr.  Saucier? 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  think  the  need  for  this  is  evident.  Georiga  is  develop- 
ing its  own  system,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  don't  think  HEW  has  any 
right  and,  if  they  required  it,  we  could  tell  them  where  to  go  if  they 
wanted  to  tell  us  what  form  to  use. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It's  getting  crowded  there.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  been  sending  a  lot  of  people  over  there  lately. 

Mr.  Saucier.  They  have  a  right  to  certain  information.  As  long  as 
the  State  system  will  supply  them  with  the  information  they  need  for 
accountability  grading,  but  the  State  does  not  administer  just  these 
service  programs  under  IVA  and  title  XVI.  as  Mr.  Weaver  has 
mentioned,  and  we  have  a  tremendous  need  for  more  information  than 
this.  In  fact,  right  now  with  a  new  Department  of  Human  Resources 
we  have  completely  integrated  most  of  the  human  services  within  the 
State,  we  are  developing  a  unified,  shared  information  system  for 
the  total  department. 

Much  of  this  information  would  have  no  interest  to  HEW  but  it 
would  have  great  value  to  us,  but  from  this  system  Ave  can  supply 
HEW  with  what  they  need. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yesterday  we  were  told  by  HEW  that  every 
State  has  their  workers  divided  into  income-maintenance  people  and 
service  people  and  it  is  really  very  simple.  There  are  no  problems  at 
all.  However,  that  is  not  what  we  were  told  by  the  people  out  in  the 
field.  They  thought  it  was  terribly  difficult  and  there  was  strong 
resentment. 

What  do  you  find  in  your  own  State? 

Mr.  Weaver.  It  is  difficult ;  but  some  things  that  are  worthwhile  are 
difficult.  We  believe  in  Illinois  that  the  separation  of  the  functions 
of  income  maintenance  and  social  services  should  be  made.  We  are 
proceeding  with  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  started— 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  find  this  system  easy  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Oh,  no.  We  are  devoting  a  good  year  of  intensified 
effort  to  do  it  but  we  believe  the  results  will  be  twofold:  (1)  We  will 
have  a  much  better  and  more  responsive  income  maintenance  system; 
and  (k2)  we  will  have  a  much  more  effective  social  services  system. 
We  will,  in  fact,  be  better  able  than  right  now  to  document  very 
carefully  exactly  what  people  are  served  with  what  social  services, 
and  ultimately  with  what  result  and  what  benefit  to  them. 

As  long  as  you  keep  income  maintenance  and  social  services  con- 
fused and  mixed  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  when  a  person  is  being 
given  a  social  service  and  when  it  is  income  maintenance.  We  believe 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  proper  administration  and  services  this 
is  the  direction  to  go.  It  is  an  enormously  complex  thing  to  accomplish, 
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but  we  were  committed  to  it  before  HEW  put  certain  deadlines  on 
when  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we  already  were  started. 

I  don't  know  what  the  States  are  doing  that  started  late  because  we 
are  going  to  be  right  down  to  the  wire  on  HEW  deadlines  even  though 
we  started  earlier. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  about  your  State,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Madam  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
separation,  we  are  making  good  progress.  I  believe  in  what  Mr.  Weaver 
said,  that  this  is  a  good  concept  and  details  will  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment, but  we  do  feel  in  the  long  run  if  pursued  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  existence  long  enough,  it  will  allow  us  to  deliver  better  services. 

Mr.  Saucier.  It  is  difficult  but  very  desirable.  I  heartily  support 
the  soundness  of  this  in  the  long  run.  I  will  go  further  to  say  I  think 
we  ought  to  federalize  the  assistance  payments  program  so  we  can 
achieve  some  equity  throughout  the  country  because  there  is  tre- 
mendous inequity  here  in  regard  to  assistance  payments. 

I  further  feel  that  the  States  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  provide  the 
social  services  for  people  because  they  are  closer  to  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  Federal  service  funds  in  any  of  your 
States  going  to  pay  for  room  and  board  costs  in  public  institutions 
such  as  mental  hospitals  or  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  who 
are  criminals  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes;  under  very  prescribed  conditions. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Under  the  temporary  emergency  care  provisions. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  For  juveniles? 

Mr.  Weaver.  No.  In  one  situation,  yes.  There  is  a  new  facility  which 
is  a  24-hour  emergency  care  center,  maximum  stay  2  to  3  weeks,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  which  is  available  to  the  community  on  a  24-hour 
call  basis.  That  one  is  being  funded  for  those  persons  who  enter 
it  who  are  clearly  eligible  by  other  criteria.  It  is  not  100  percent  of 
the  people  that  enter  the  facility;  those  who  are  eligible,  current  or 
potential  recipients,  and  short-term  intervention  in  mental  hospitals — 
which  is  clearly  denned  and  is  for  specified,  short-term  periods.  It 
is  separately  identified  from  the  large  mental  hospital. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Saucier,  any  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Not  except  in  special  programs. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Saucier.  For  emergency  care  of  youth  who  have  adjustment 
problems  who  have  been  abused  or  who  are  in  danger  themselves  or 
endangering  the  community,  for  a  temporary  period,  but  only  where 
maintenance  is  incidental  to  the  total  purpose  for  their  being  there.  In 
institutions  some  special  units  where  patients  or  clients  are  moved  into 
a  dismissal  unit  or  a  discharge  preparation  unit  where  they  are  trying 
to  get  that  individual  back  to  the  local  community,  the  total  cost  of 
services  will  be  provided  there. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  any  Federal  money  going  for  counseling  or 
any  other  services  in  such  institutions? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  include  money  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  For  social  services,  yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  do  you  know  that  none  of  this  money 
is  paid  for  room  and  board?  Is  that  a  problem  for  you?  Do  you  have 
to  keep  checking  on  it  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  designate  specifically  in  our  contract  what  the 
moneys  can  and  what  they  cannot  be  expended  for.  We  also  are  set- 
ting up  very  rigid  programs  of  fiscal  audits  which  are  going  to  be 
carried  out  on  an  unannounced  basis  to  see  that  these  funds  are  ex- 
pended by  line  item  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  Weaver.  As  a  result  of  our  services  largely  being  delivered 
within  various  State  agencies  and  in  the  facilities  and  service  offices 
of  these  agencies,  we  have  a  more  direct  line  of  control  than  even  by 
way  of  contract.  We  do  have,  and  we  have  spent  considerable  effort 
and  money  in  developing  in  all  of  these  agencies,  a  common  account- 
ability system  which  does  account  for  the  cost  right  down  to  the  staff 
person  who  is  delivering  a  certain  service.  So  that  in  a  facility  where 
we  may  purchase  a  short-term  service,  a  social  service,  it  is  very  clear 
to  us  by  the  delineation  of  the  cost  accounting  system  which  people 
are  involved  in  the  delivery  of  that  social  service,  and  what  people 
are  involved  in  other  kinds  of  custodial  or  care  kinds  of  programs. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  I  did  not  ask  this  question  first,  and  I  think 
I  didn't,  I  would  like  you  to  answer  it  for  the  record : 

What  proportions  or  what  amounts  of  Federal  service  dollars  are 
you  currently  spending  on  purchase  of  service  under  contracts,  and 
what  is  your  estimate  of  these  figures  for  fiscal  year  1973  ? 

When  you  get  the  record  you  can  answer  that  question. 

(The  following  was  supplied  for  the  record:) 

Mississippi 

Presently  the  Mississippi  Department  has  under  contract  $59,327,365  in  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  $111,490,338  in  Federal  funds. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  State's  quarter. 

Illinois 

Federal  reimbursements  for  nondirect  expenditures  in  Illinois 

1972  reimbursements $20,  672,  43S 

1973  estimated  reimbursements 38,  471,  541 

Percentage  of  total  Federal  reimbursement : 

1972 11. 0 

1973 18. 2 

Georgia 
( The  information  pertaining  to  Georgia  may  be  found  on  p.  186. ) 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  much  of  your  money  do  you  spend  on 
recidivism  and  delinquency,  Mr.  Weaver? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  do  have  that  figure;  if  you  will  give  us  just  a  min- 
ute, we  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  might  also  tell  me  how  you  see  delin- 
quency as  related  to  welfare. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Could  I  address  myself  to  that  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  those  individuals 
who  are  in  a  welfare  situation  have  a  very  high  probability  of  be- 
coming a  delinquent,  This  being  in  a  welfare  situation  is  to  a  degree 
degrading  and  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  provide  the  social  services  to 
move  these  people  out  of  this  situation  to  better  their  environment 
and  to  allow  them  to  become  self-supportive,  they  have  a  very  high 
probability  of  ending  up  in  some  type  of  trouble. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  The  question,  however,  is  how  are  the  de- 
linquents related  to  welfare. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  the  testimony  of  a  young  woman  in  this 
city  who  was  a  prostitute.  She  had  paid  a  pimp  $150,000  a  year.  She 
may  be  delinquent  but  she  wasn't  on  welfare.  [Laughter.] 

You  know,  I  don't  see  how  delinquency  is  necessarily  related  to 
welfare.  Your  money  really  should  be  going  toward  welfare.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I  may  comment,  I  did  get  a 
figure  which  I  will  give  you  first  and  then  I  will  try  to  be  responsive 
to  your  question. 

In  Illinois,  we  are  spending  $06  million  in  fiscal  1973  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders,  which  includes  the  delinquency  prevention. 
Against  that  amount,  we  spent  only  $6.9  million  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. So  our  total  effort,  you  see,  is  much  larger;  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement will  be  $6.9  million. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Senator  Percy  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Percy.  I  would  just  like  to  follow  right  up  on  the  relation- 
ship of  these  services  to  welfare. 

Air.  Weaver,  how  do  you  perceive  such  services  as  diverse  as  cor- 
rections, drug  prevention,  children  and  family  services  as  social  serv- 
ices, and  how  do  they  relate  to  welfare  '. 

Air.  Weaver.  I  think  that  social  services  programs  relate  to  more 
than  just  welfare  in  the  common  use  of  that  term.  Actually,  they 
relate  to  the  entire  question  of  dependency  or  potential  dependency 
because  that  then  impacts  on  the  welfare  situation,  the  increasing 
welfare  rolls  and  so  forth. 

Each  of  the  agencies  in  Illinois — some  of  those  that  you  mentioned — 
deals  with  a  portion  of  our  citizenry  with  specialized  kinds  of  services, 
some  of  which  are  social  services.  We  think  the  social  services  do 
relate  to  welfare  in  that  we  are  dealing  in  every  instance  with  a 
< Icncndent  population.  A  person  in  a  mental  institution  who  cannnot 
function  in  the  community  without  assistance  of  some  kind  of  social 
services  is  helped  to  function  in  the  community.  With  social  services, 
the  community  will  be  better  able  to  care  for  them  and  in  many 
instances  they  will  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Substantial  savings 
in  moneys  are  affected  by  the  deinstitutionalization  of  that  person. 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  I  think.  Senator,  that  social  and  physi- 
cal dependency  is  usually  a  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Illinois  with  our  comprehensive  program 
is  to  impact  on  that  combination  of  factors  which  may  be  due  to 
the  family  situation.  For  example,  a  rehabilitation  program  with 
regard  to  the  criminal  offender  who,  when  he  comes  back  into  the 
community,  will  have  to  have  some  means  of  support.  If,  in  fact,  he 
does  not  have  the  inner  resources  and  if  his  environment  is  not  so  con- 
ditioned to  receive  him  and  accept  him  as  a  contributing  member  of 
society,  he  might  either  revert  to  crime  or  be  on  our  rolls  receiving 
public  welfare. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  in  defining,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  social  services  in  terms  of  an  organizational  structure.  Social  serv- 
ices are  those  services  which  are  targeted  to  individual  people  or  groups 
of  people,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  primarily  to  individuals,  to  enable 
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them  to  function  better  in  terms  of  self-care  and  self-support,  We 
should  not  limit  it  in  terms  of  certain  arbitrary  organizational  lines 
because  the  States  have  many  different  ways  of  organizing  themselves 
to  deliver  social  services. 

It  is  within  that  framework  that  Ave  have  a  multiagency  environ- 
ment in  Illinois.  We  believe  in  impacting  on  these  dependent  popu- 
lations, diverse  as  they  may  be.  A  young  child  who  has  been  abused  by 
his  parents  or  by  a  caretaker  and  a  criminal  offender  who  is  returning 
to  the  community  from  a  correctional  facility  are  from  quite  diverse 
populations,  but 'the  need  for  social  services,  different  targeted  social 
services,  is  just  as  vital  and  essential. 

Senator  Percy.  I  have  five  or  six  other  questions  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  confine  myself  to  10  minutes.  If  you  can  keep  your  answers 
as  concise  as  possible,  then  you  can  amplify  later  for  the  record,  if 
you  want 

With  respect  to  the  increase  in  Federal  funding  that  Illinois  has 
received,  does  this  represent  increases  in  services  or  is  it  simply  a 
replacement  of  State  services? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  indicated  earlier  and  this  one  I  can  make  brief  be- 
cause I  did  give  you  figures  earlier,  that  since  the  beginning  of  this 
program  in  the  last  year — basically,  in  fiscal  1972 — the  increased 
expenditures  in  the  major  agencies  involved  in  this  social  services 
program  have  been  $127  million.  We  expect  to  receive  reimbursement. 
This  includes  an  increase  during  that  time  of  $112  million,  which 
certainly  shows  that  the  State's  total  effort  has  exceeded  the  Federal 
dollars  which  have  come  into  the  State  for  social  services. 

Senator  Percy.  Can  you  give  us  some  feel  as  to  the  impact  or  the 
results  of  increased  Federal  funding  of  Illinois'  social  services 
program  % 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  can.  I  want  to  give  you  some  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  the  Illinois  thrust. 

First  of  all,  we  had  a  major  thrust  of  deinstitutionalization  of  peo- 
ple, We  think  people  should  not  be  warehoused  or  just  stored  away  in 
large  institutions,  but  they  should  be  helped  to  be  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  as  possible ;  and  in  that  particular  line  our  social  serv- 
ices were  targeted  to  return  people  to  community  living,  to  com- 
munity-based living. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972,  6,000  people  were  returned  to  the  com- 
munity from  major  institutions.  In  fiscal  1972  and  1973,  projected,  in 
this  period  of  time  we  would  remove  an  additional  3,000  from  institu- 
tional care,  That  is  in  the  total  State  institutional  system. 

For  children,  for  delinquents,  for  the  mentally  ill,  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  the  mentally  ill  alone  during  that  same  period  of  tune. 
5,000  people  will  have  been  deinstitutionalized,  which  Ave  think  is  a 
significant  result  in  terms  of  human  functioning  and  human  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  numbers  of  people  receiving  social  services  in  Illinois — targeted 
to  improving  their  functioning — has  increased  enormously  during  the 
last  3  years':  up  60,000  in  the  early  part  of  fiscal  1971  and  1972,'  and 
in  the  balance  through  fiscal  1973,  up  an  additional  66,000  people.  That 
is  a  total  net  increase  in  persons  served  of  126,000  during  the  period  of 
time  that  we  have  been  receiving  Federal  reimbursement, 
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In  the  drug  abuse  program,  which  someone  mentioned  earlier,  up 
50  percent,  up  1,800  people  served.  Now,  that  does  not  seem  like  a  lot 
of  people  but  when  you  start  with  just  a  few  hundred  and  you  increase 
by  1,800,  that  is  an  enormous  increase. 

In  the  area  of  day  care,  up  60  percent  in  numbers  of  people. 

Senator  Percy.  You  are  running  a  drug  program  in  existing  institu- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Percy.  Such  as  the  YMCA  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Percy.  I  visited  some  of  those.  So  you  are  building  on  what 
you  can  find  in  the  community  as  a  base  and  then  going  from  there? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Just  one  comment  on  impact  or  results  because  this  is  a  commonly 
misunderstood  issue,  I  think. 

There  are  three  levels  at  which  we  can  measure  results :  First,  we 
can  measure  what  we  put  into  the  situation;  we  can  measure  the  peo- 
ple that  we  are  hiring  as  staff  to  provide  certain  services;  we  can 
measure  the  dollars  going  in.  Second,  we  can  measure  what  happens 
to  people  who  are  in  the  system,  how  many  there  are,  what  is  hap- 
ening  to  them,  what  kinds  of  things  we  are  providing  them  in  the  way 
of  services.  And  third,  we  can  measure  the  output  or  the  results,  what 
is  coming  out,  and  how  the  person  is  different  after  the  service  is 
rendered. 

Now,  in  Illinois  we  can  at  this  point  in  time  measure  100  percent  of 
what  goes  in  and  what  is  happening  to  people  inside.  In  certain 
specific  services — even  though  we  have  only  been  going  at  this  now  a 
year  and  a  half  or  so — we  can  measure  some  outputs  as  well.  As  we 
indicated  earlier,  there  are  some  areas  of  social  service  that  are  much 
longer  range  in  nature.  Our  Nation  has  recognized  for  many  years 
that  there  are  major  indicators  that  we  follow  over  the  course  of  years 
to  find  out  if  we  are  able  to  change  society  in  terms  of  educational 
level.  We  measure  the  average  education  now  as  against  10  years  go 
and  so  forth  to  determine  if  progress  is  being  made. 

In  the  social  field,  some  of  these  same  kinds  of  indicators  will  show 
over  time  whether  or  not  the  actions  taken  by  society  are  being  effec- 
tive. We  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  and  we  are  pressing  on  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  more. 

Senator  Percy.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  arithmetic  that  I 
worked  out  on  the  floor  yesterday  and  put  the  question  to  you  that  I 
put  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Finance  Committee.  These  figures  explain  why 
I  voted  against  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  a  concept  that  I  have  spon- 
sored for  the  last  6  years  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  State  of  Illinois  would  receive  $301  mil- 
lion. I  would  settle  for  that  in  a  minute.  The  Senate  bill  would  cut 
Illinois'  revenue  sharing  allotment  to  $251  million.  Now  this  nonger- 
mane  social  services  provision  added  to  the  Senate  bill  would  cut  an- 
other $120  million  from  Illinois'  allotment.  So,  Illinois  is  left  with  a 
net  gain  of  $131  million. 

The  Treasury  Department  advises  me  that  Illinois  taxpayers  will 
have  to  contribute  7  percent,  or  $371  million  in  income  tax  payments, 
to  foot  the  bill  for  the  $5.3  billion  cost  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  So, 
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for  Illinois,  revenue  sharing  is  a  bust.  We  stand  to  have  a  net  loss  of 
$200-some  million.  That  just  isn't  sound  arithmetic.  I  can't  possibly 
vote  for  such  a  bill  and  still  represent  the  interest  of  my  State,  even 
though  in  principle  I  think  the  bill  is  right. 

Would  you  concur  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  would  concur,  Senator,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  as  in  effect  you  are  doing,  that  revenue  sharing  and  social 
services  are  two  quite  different  things  and  when  they  are  combined,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  last  few  daj^s,  the  net  result  to  a  State  like  Illi- 
nois that  is  trying  as  best  it  can  to  serve  its  people,  is  going  to  be 
disaster. 

Senator  Percy.  The  committee  and  managers  of  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing bill  struck  down  every  single  amendment  they  considered  non- 
germane.  They  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  germaneness  rule  that  they 
had  every  amendment  that  they  considered  nongermane  tabled — not 
voted  up  or  down  but  tabled. 

Mr.  Weaver,  from  what  you  know  of  the  social  services  provision, 
wouldn't  you  consider  that  nongermane  under  the  definition  of  reve- 
nue sharing?  Also,  wouldn't  you  feel  that  the  House  ought  to  be  just 
as  rigid  and  hold  the  Senate  managers  of  the  bill  to  the  germaneness 
principle  and  strike  this  whole  provision  out  at  conference?  I  might 
add  that  the  House  would  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  from  the  Senate 
for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  would  certainly  agree. 

Senator  Percy.  Now,  if  this  social  services  provision  could  be 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  if  the  formula  for  State  allotment  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  could  be  improved,  I  would  definitely  vote  for  the  bill 
that  comes  out  of  conference. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  though :  I  support  a  ceiling ;  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  have  open-ended  funding  of  this  kind ;  this  program  needs 
some  discipline  and  accountability.  Yesterday,  I  voted  for  a  $2.75 
billion  ceiling,  and  I  hope  that  was  right.  But,  frankly,  I  don't  know 
what  that  ceiling  really  should  be.  Do  any  of  you,  from  your  general 
knowledge,  know  what  that  ceiling  should  be  ? 

I  have  one  last  question.  What  kind  of  services  would  Illinois  have 
to  cut  if  Federal  funds  for  social  services  were  drastically  cut  from 
$181  million  to  $61  million?  And  what  kind  of  services  would  the  other 
two  States  have  to  cut?  And  would  you  tell  us  what  the  cuts  would 
mean  in  terms  of  human  misery  and  loss  of  investment  from  uprooting 
effective  ongoing  programs  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  have  discussed,  as  Mr.  Saucier  said,  in  some  of  our 
associations  what  would  be  realistic  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
establishing  a  ceiling,  which  we  understand  the  Congress  is  certainly 
committed  to  doing,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  continuing  to  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  services  to  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  figure  that  was  arrived  at  after  considerable  discussion  was 
the  $3.6  billion. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  how  that  should  be  distributed 
and  there  were  discussions  of  population  and  poverty  indexes  and  so 
forth.  I  think  that  one  of  the  key  things  that  has  not  been  discussed, 
which  I  would  strongly  support  and  I  think  we  must  move  to,  is  some 
better  measurement  of  cost  effectiveness. 
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There  are  many  areas  of  service — education  being  a  primary  one — 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  cost  effectiveness  and  I  think  we 
have  to  realize  that  the  human  element  confuses  very  precise  measure- 
ment in  some  of  these  areas.  But  we  can  do  better  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  past  to  measure  cost  effectiveness  and  I  think  that  ought  to 
enter  into  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  various  States.  So  I  would  sup- 
port a  $3.6  billion  figure  as  a  ceiling  because  it  would  allow,  as  it  was 
earlier  proposed  by  the  groups  that  we  met  with,  for  some  catchup 
moneys  for  those  States  that  have  been  slow  in  getting  in.  In  other 
words.  States  that  Lave  not  been  able  to  expand  services  for  their 
citizens  should  not  be  disadvantaged  by  virtue  of  being  a  little  slower 
than  some  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  protect — at  least  in  a  State  like  Illinois — 
the  1972  levels  of  funding  for  service  programs. 

Now,  mind  you,  that  would  not  do  the  kind  of  things  that  we  have 
on  the  boards  right  now,  that  we  had  intended  to  do  in  terms  of  pro- 
vision of  services  in  fiscal  1973.  There  is  no  plum  in  that  for  Illinois. 
It  simply  is  a  maintenance  of  what  has  already  been  on  the  record 
and  tooled  up  and  is  operating.  That,  I  think,  is  enough  said  in  the 
figure. 

The  kinds  of  programs  and  services  that  would  be  discontinued  as 
a  result  of  the  kind  of  action  taken  yesterday  to  reduce  the  dollars 
going  into  social  services  by  way  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  are 
exactly  those  that  are  enumerated  in  my  written  testimony  which  is 
on  file. 

I  won't  go  through  all  of  those  because  there  are  two  or  three  pages 
of  them;  but  let  me  just  mark  a  couple  that  we  would  know  about 
very  quickly:  protective  services  for  the  abused  children  or  children 
in  need  of  protection:  homemaker  services;  day  care  for  low-income 
families;  mothers  needing  employment  and  children  who  are  econom- 
ically disadvantaged;  day  treatment  for  the  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  need  these  kinds  of  things,  including  children's 
workshop  and  so  on;  the  comprehensive  drug  abuse  programs;  the 
alcoholism  program  would  simply  go  down  the  drain;  the  vocational- 
technical  and  adult  social  services;  basic  education  for  inmates  in 
correctional  facilities  that  are  about  to  return  to  the  community  to 
prepare  them  for  productive  employment ;  delinquency  prevention  in 
high-risk  communities;  certain  pocket  areas  of  the  major  cities  have 
significant  problems  in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  these — and  this  I  think  is  not  understood  by  many  of 
the  people  considering  these  measures — significant  employment-related 
services  that  we  are  presently  giving.  Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to 
give  you  one  current  example  of  that:  In  the  month  of  April,  I  im- 
plemented in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  recipient  placement  program.  It 
is  supplementary  to  the  WIN  program  and  the  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment programs  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  we  felt  there 
was  more  that  could  be  done  in  finding  jobs  for  public  welfare  recip- 
ients. Since  April,  we  have  placed  3,200  recipients  in  jobs  as  a  result  of 
this  recipient  placement  program.  The  savings  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  assistance  costs  has  been  millions  and  one-half  of  those  savings  has 
accrued  to  the  Federal  Government  because  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  us  50  percent  for  assistance  costs. 
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The  savings  have  been  enormous ;  the  cost  of  operating  the  program 
is  the  cost  of  having  50  people  on  the  job.  Those  people  have  been  out 
working  simply  finding  a  job,  finding  a  recipient  who  had  some  em- 
ployment skills  and  getting  the  two  together.  It  has  been  an  enormous- 
ly successful  program.  It  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
clients,  by  public  welfare,  and  by  employers  in  local  communities. 
These  people  are  being  placed  in  permanent  kinds  of  jobs.  This  is 
not  temporary,  seasonal,  short-term  sorts  of  employment  but  factory 
jobs  and  other  jobs,  managerial  jobs — interestingly  enough — of  small 
shops  in  shopping  centers.  It  is  an  enormously  successful  program 
which,  under  the  provisions  passed  last  evening,  would  have  to  be 
either  reduced,  cut  back,  or  eliminated  altogether. 

Senator  Percy.  I  very  much  appreciate  it  because  I  did  make  refer- 
ence to  this  program  on  the  floor  yesterday  and  I  would  appreciate  a 
detailed  report  on  it  for  incorporation  into  the  record  so  that  my 
remarks  yesterday,  which  were  brief,  can  be  expanded. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  initiated  a  revolutionary  new  program  to  obtain 
full  time  employment  for  public  aid  recipients.  This  new  statewide  job  place- 
ment program,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Aid,  began  in  April,  1972  and 
has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  3552  public  acid  recipients  through  August. 
Tbe  jobs  represent  a  monthly  savings  in  assistance  costs  of  $975,035.25.  One  half 
of  these  savings  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government  because  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  50  percent  of  these  assistance  costs. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  voluntary  program  is  to  find  jobs  for  unemployed 
parents  who  are  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  Local  ef- 
forts are  coordinated  with  offices  of  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  Department  of  Public  Aid's 
fifty  Job  Placement  Representatives  work  closely  with  potential  employers  to 
identify  employment  possibilities  and  match  jobs  to  clients.  They  assist  un- 
employed parents  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  employment,  such  as  lack  of  trans- 
portation or  child  care. 

Success  of  the  program  throughout  the  State  indicates  that  a  large  number 
of  public  aid  recipients  wants  employment,  and  employers  are  willing  to  hire 
them.  The  Department's  goal  is  to  reduce  anticipated  state-wide  increases  in 
AFDC  cases  by  1,000  per  month  during  Fiscal  1973  through  the  job  placement 
program.  This  would  mean  a  savings  in  grant  expenditures  in  excess  of  ,$22  mil- 
lion for  the  year.  Job  training  programs  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  also  an  important  part  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts.  Building  trade  skills  and  child  development  classes  for 
mothers  who  want  to  work  in  day  care  centers  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  training  program.  Public  Aid  recipients  are  also  receiving  training  in  auto 
mechanics,  health  care,  graphic  arts,  retail  sales,  and  building  trade  skills. 

The  following  statistics  represent  the  results  of  the  recipient  of  placement 
program  over  its  first  five  months  of  existence. 

PUBLIC  AID  RECIPIENT  JOB  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 
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Senator  Percy.  Could  we  have  a  very  brief  answer,  because  I  don't 
want  to  infringe  on  the  time  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Senator,  of  course  we  are  just  getting  tooled  up 
in  Mississippi  and  as  to  the  specific  services  which  would  be  cut,  that 
would  depend  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  bill  and  the  interpretation 
placed  by  HEW  as  to  which  services  would  be  allowed  and  which 
services  Avould  not  be  allowed. 

Now,  could  I  address  myself  just  a  moment  to  another  concept?  I 
agree  with  your  dichotomy  between  revenue  sharing  and  social  serv- 
ices, but  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  relative  to  social  services.  I  sup- 
port a  $3.6  billion  ceiling,  but  I  place  a  plea  that  the  allocation  of  these 
funds  be  based  on  need,  on  a  poverty  index. 

I  realize  we  have  some  states  that  have  a  lot  of  things  inhouse  who 
may  suffer  some  from  this,  but  such  things  as  the  number  of  people  or 
the  percentage  of  the  population  on  welfare,  the  economic  level,  and 
generally  the  degree  of  poverty  should  be  given  very  weighty  consid- 
eration because,  to  me,  this  is  very  indicative  of  the  amount  of  social 
services  needed  in  a  given  geographic  area. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Saucier  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  On  the  open-ended  funding,  we  have  plans  to  spend 
$172  million  for  programs  in  place  and  plans  developed  on  paper. 
These  are  Federal  dollars.  Under  the  $3.6  billion  ceiling,  with  the  allo- 
cation plan  suggested  by  the  two  groups  mentioned  earlier,  Georgia 
would  get  $125  million.  If  there  is  some  reallocation  of  unspent  money 
of  the  States  who  did  not  come  up  with  a  plan  to  spend  it,  there  might 
be  a  few  additional  dollars. 

With  the  $1  billion  provision  in  revenue  sharing,  the  State  of 
Georgia  would  get  $5.23  million.  Two-thirds  of  what  we  get  will  go  to 
counties  and  cities  and  they  are  not  in  the  business  of  providing  social 
services — cities  are  not,  and  counties  do  this  under  our  direction — so  it 
would  literally  abolish  our  social  services  program  if  the  bill  as  acted 
on  yesterday  passes  into  law. 

Senator  Percy.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  and,  Madam  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  that  our  witnesses,  if  they  would  be  good  enough,  could 
send  us  for  insertion  in  the  record  a  commentary  on  the  meals  on 
wheels  program,  and  what  the  effect  of  those  programs  has  been. 

Comment  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  that  if  you 
start  delivering  meals  on  wheels  in  a  neighborhood,  as  soon  as  they  see 
a  truck  pull  up,  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  will  want  to  get  on  the 
program.  I  said  I  just  witnessed  meals  on  wheels  in  Chicago  and  my 
experience  was  contrary.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood  would  want  to  be 
at  that  truck  once  a  day  except  if  they  could  not  be  helped  by  the 
neighbors  or  had  a  broken  hip  or  leg  and  couldn't  get  up  to  the  stove  to 
make  meals.  I  would  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  change  the  record  as  I 
think  back  about  my  comment  on  people  talking  against  welfare.  It  was 
not  the  North  Shore  of  Chicago.  I  had  that  debate  one  evening  in  a  co- 
operative apartment  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  the  near  north  side  of 
Chicago,  which  is  the  same  sort  of  affluent  area  but  not  the  North 
Shore.  That  conversation  was  on  the  near  North  Side. 

(The  following  was  supplied  for  the  record :) 

Georgia 

Meals  on  Wheels.  The  question  was  raised  regarding  whether  or  not  ineligible 
persons  in  a  community  were  seeking  to  be  served  by  Meals  on  Wheels  programs 
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once  they  were  aware  that  the  hornebound  people  in  their  neighborhoods  were 
being  served.  In  the  communities  where  we  are  providing  home  delivered  meals, 
we  have  not  experienced  any  problem  with  other  persons  wanting  to  apply  for 
this  service  after  seeing  food  delivered  to  those  who  are  hornebound. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  is  in  the  infancy  stage  of  Meals  on  Wheels.  The  Department  has 
only  been  involved  with  programs  where  food  stamp  recipients  can  purchase 
meals  from  nonprofit  organizations  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  in  the  cities 
of  Biloxi,  Gulfport,  and  Bay  St.  Louis.  The  meals  served  by  Meals  on  Wheels 
have  been  to  less  than  100  individuals.  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  Food  Stamp  recipients.  The  Department  does  not  operate  a  service 
related  to  Meals  on  Wheels. 

Illinois 

Senior  citizens  in  Illinois  are  being  helped  to  meet  their  nutritional  needs 
through  two  related  programs.  The  first  is  "Meals  on  Wheels"  which  provides 
approximately  880  meals  per  day  five  days  a  week  in  27  counties.  Realizing  that 
the  current  service  population  is  but  a  fraction  of  those  people  needing  the  serv- 
ices, a  major  effort  of  the  program  is  directed  at  evaluating  the  need  for  meals 
by  senior  citizens  in  the  various  communities  and  attempt  to  meet  these  needs 
through  expansion  of  services. 

The  "Meals  on  Wheels"  nutritional  program  is  a  community  based  effort  which 
has  a  variety  of  funding  sources  including  Title  III  of  the  Older  American  Act, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Local  Community  Funds,  Private  Agencies, 
and  some  programs  are  self-supporting.  A  program  related  to  "Meals  on  Wheels" 
is  the  "Congregate  Meal  Program"  which  operates  in  Chicago.  This  program  pro- 
vides approximately  7,200  meals  per  month  at  27  separate  sites.  This  program  is 
funded  through  Title  III  of  the  Older  American  Act,  Cook  County  Revenue 
Fimds,  and  State  Funds  transmitted  through  the  Department  of  Public  Aid. 
Thus,  these  two  programs  are  providing  approximately  24,800  meals  per  month 
to  senior  citizens  over  Illinois. 

Additionally,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  recently  released  $225,000 
which  will  be  spent  in  six  downstate  urban  areas  of  the  State  to  provide  con- 
gregate meal  sites.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  sites  will  be  forerunners  of  similar 
sites  which  will  be  set  up  through  funds  under  Title  VII  of  the  Older  American 
Act  when  such  funds  are  released. 

This  service  has  three  additional  important  but  indirect  contributions  to  the 
overall  state-wide  effort  to  maximize  the  use  of  resources  in  preventing  and  re- 
ducing the  dependency  of  individuals.  The  regular  provisions  of  meals  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  general  health  of  individuals.  In  the  process  of  helping 
to  keep  individuals  healthy,  this  service  is  simultaneously  helping  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dependent  on  medical  services.  Secondly,  by  providing 
regular  meals  to  individuals,  this  service  is  extending  the  ability  of  the  aged 
to  live  independently.  This  increase  in  independent  living  also  has  the  effect  of 
helping  to  prevent  the  vastly  higher  costs  of  institutionalizing  individuals. 
Additionally,  this  service  provides  opportunity  for  the  senior  citizens  to  interact 
with  the  person  providing  the  meals.  This  humanizing  influence  can  be  a  very 
important  event  in  the  life  of  a  lonely  aged  person  who  otherwise  has  very  limited 
contact  with  people. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Senator  Humphrey,  I  would  like  to  ask  these 
people  to  come  back  at  2  o'clock.  Can  you  do  that,  Senator  Humphrey  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  be  here  at  2.  I  was  looking 
at  my  schedule  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  think  these  three  witnesses 
and  their  associates  here  all  have  given  tremendous  and  very  important 
testimony.  I  think  had  the  Senate  known  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning  they  could  not  possibly  have  passed  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  revenue-sharing  bill  to  which  we  have  alluded  and  referred 
this  morning. 

I  will  be  frank  with  you,  as  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  social 
services— that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  my  public  life,  at  least  I  believe 
that  is  it — I  didn't  have  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  kinds  of 
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programs  that  were  being  developed  and  were  in  place,  because  this 
is  relatively  new  and,  as  you  know,  the  whole  subject  of  this  open- 
ended  appropriation  burst  upon  us  like  a  bombshell  because  of  the 
action  of  the  Governors'  Conference  in  1972,  and  the  result  of  the  new 
programs  that  were  being  projected  for  fiscal  1973.  It  just  frightened 
people  and  the  Congress,  instead  of  getting  the  information  that  it 
really  needed,  acted,  I  think,  without  adequate  testimony  and  adequate 
information. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  witness.  You  have  been  very  helpful  and 
I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  utilizing  as  much  of  this  testimony 
as  I  can  for  whatever  public  purpose  that  I  believe  is  appropriate, 
including  some  insertions  in  the  Congressional  Record  which  seldom 
is  read  but  at  least  is  a  point  of  reference.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  we  could  develop  at  the  staff  level  here— I  could  do 
this  by  letter  but  it  is  easier  this  way — a  questionnaire  to  all  of  the 
States  inquiring  as  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a  desirable  ceiling.  I 
concur  with  Senator  Percy  and  Congresswoman  Griffiths  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  ceiling.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  open-ended  appropria- 
tions. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  answer  the 
question:  Do  the  Federal  dollars  replace  State  dollars?  You  know 
the  charge  was  that  the  States  were  making  a  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury ;  they  were  dumping  programs  that  were  being  funded  by 
State  and  local  government  on  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  ought 
to  answer  that  charge  because  it  has  been  made  and  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  it  in  certain  areas. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Senator,  they  are  going  to  answer  that  in  a 
detailed  question  I  gave  them.  They  are  going  to  show  you  exactly 
where  the  State  money  is  coming  from. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  this  for  all  50  States  and  the  territories, 
on  the  part  of  our  staff. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  find  out  is :  What  programs  are  now 
in  place  that  were  in  place  before  this  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  and  would  such  programs  be  adversely  affected  and,  if  so, 
how  much  by  a  limitation  of  $1  billion  or  $600  million,  whatever  the 
Senate  finally  did  ? 

Third,  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  programs  are  projected  and 
what  the  impact  would  be  of  the  Senate  amendment  on  the  projected 
programs  such  as  we  have  heard  here  in  the  instance  of  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.  I  would  like  our  staff  to  develop 
an  in-depth  questionnaire  that  the  chairman  would  send  out,  because 
we  are  going  to  need  this  information.  The  battle  has  just  opened 
up  now ;  it  is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  and  I  don't  like  to  go 
into  these  battles  without  the  ammunition  we  need.  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  drug  abuse  program.  We  are 
just  getting  into  it.  How  the  Congress  can  go  along  pontificating  like 
a  bunch  of  pious  preachers  about  the  drug  abuse  and  then  cut  the 
funds  out  is  just  incredible. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  you  will  return  at  2  o'clock,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  questioning. 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  is  great. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Tomorrow,  the  witnesses  will  be  the  State  directors  of  public  welfare 
from  California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland. 

Each  of  you  mentions  a  large  number  of  needs,  all  of  which  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  How  do  you  determine  priorities  for  spending  and 
what  the  appropriate  mission  should  be  among  the  various  services 
such  as  child  care,  family  planning,  mental  retardation,  special  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth. 

What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Saucier? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Well,  we  do  two  things,  basically.  One  is  to  set  some 
of  our  own  priorities  at  the  State  level  which  we  think  need  to  be  em- 
phasized and  invest  our  State  money  in  these  areas  that  we  give  pri- 
ority to,  such  as  family  planning,  child  development,  these  kinds  of 
things. 

Now,  in  contract  services,  because  of  the  interest  of  local  communi- 
ties and  depending  upon  donated  money,  we  do  respond  to  the  con- 
cern of  that  local  community  and  we  encourage  the  local  community 
to  get  local  groups  together  and  talk  about  their  social  service  needs 
and  set  their  own  priorities.  The  donor  can  let  us  know  what  service 
programs  they  are  interested  in  contributing  to  and  the  area  in  which 
it  will  be  provided,  but  they  give  up  all  prerogative  as  to  whether  we 
provide  the  service  with  money  they  donate  or  whether  we  buy  it.  So 
in  this  way,  we  are  controlled  somewhat  by  the  priorities  of  the  local 
communities,  which  we  find  are  not  too  different  from  ours. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  of  course,  we  are  just  get- 
ting set  up  and  we  find  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  pressing  problem.  At 
this  point  in  time,  as  Mr.  Saucier  indicated,  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
input  from  the  local  community. 

We  have  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  comprehensive 
programs  in  the  area  of  children  and  young  people,  to  try  to  provide 
services  needed  by  this  group  which  are  not  currently  being  provided 
in  a  given  community. 

The  majority  of  our  emphasis  is  going  to  be  on  the  purchase  of  serv- 
ices. When  we  write  a  proposal,  it  is  mandatory  that  the  group  request- 
ing the  contract  determine  what  resources  are  currently  available  and 
what  services  are  currently  being  offered.  Then,  we  at  the  State  level, 
with  the  additional  information  we  have  and  the  local  information  de- 
termine what  resources  are  available,  what  programs  are  in  effect,  and 
do  all  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Weaver  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  try  to  do  some  of  the  things  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the  need :  What  individual 
groups  of  people  have  need  for  what  kind  of  services  and  where  these 
people  are  ?  So  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  the  quantity  of  services 
required,  but  where  that  service  has  to  be  targeted  to  meet  these  needs. 

I  describe  it  in  terms  of  a  coining  together  of  a  State's  determined 
priorities  and  I  will  speak  about  what  some  of  those  are  in  a  moment. 
The  coming  together  of  that  list  of  priorities  with  local  agency  prior- 
ities in  terms  of  the  local  interests  and  local  assessment  of  need  and 
where  those  priorities  match,  that  is  where  we  do  business  primarily. 
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Now,  most  of  our  operation  is  by  direct  service  of  State  agencies 
throughout  the  State  that  have  local  offices  in  the  counties  and  the 
major  communities  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  rural  areas.  So  we  have 
a  much  more  direct  line  to  saying  at  the  top  level,  "This  is  a  priority," 
and  having  that  mean  something  at  the  service  delivery  level  because 
we  have  direct  administrative  control  over  those  staffs. 

We  also  determine  priorities  based  on  the  relative  ability  to  expand 
service  in  any  given  area  or  to  expand  any  specific  service  at  a  given 
point  in  time.  There  is  also  a  balance  between  what  will  bring  immedi- 
ate return  and  what  will  have  long-range  potential  impact.  If  we  put 
everything  into  immediate  return,  then  we  may  just  find  ourselves  re- 
peating things  over  and  over  and  never  getting  ahead  of  the  game.  So 
we  try  to  look  ahead  with  some  things  as  well  as  impacting  immediate- 
ly with  others. 

We  have  instituted,  and  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  have  its  effect  in 
our  multiagency  environment,  a  planning  function  which  is  staffed  at 
the  top  level  by  Mr.  Benson,  who  is  with  me  today.  It  has  a  staff  person, 
a  key  staff  person,  from  each  of  the  State  administrative  agencies  that 
serves  on  that  planning  committee,  as  well  as  other  monitoring  and 
liaison  personnel  in  all  of  the  agencies  that  have  responsibility  for  de- 
livery of  social  services.  That  particular  planning  group  has  already 
set  about  in  a  very  organized  way  to  develop  a  system  for  determining 
priorities  on  a  continuing  basis,  as  well  as  determining  what  target 
population  should  be  identified  for  impact. 

We  went  through  quite  a  study  and  exercise  a  few  months  ago  in 
some  of  our  agencies  with  some  joint  agency  analysis  of  what  the  prior- 
ities are.  We  tried  to  sort  through  these.  Any  individual  agency  in  State 
government  can  generally  give  you  the  priorities  within  that  agency, 
but  when  you  talk  about  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  whole  and  its  total 
social  service  program,  it  becomes  more  complex  to  determine  what  is 
a  priority  between  a  mentally  retarded  youngster  who  has  been  served 
by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  a  person  who  is  about  to  be 
released  from  a  correctional  facility  served  by  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. That  becomes  much  more  difficult. 

A  few  things  came  out  of  that  that  I  think  were  very  instructive. 
No.  1,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  the  social  service  money  and 
program  authorizations  in  the  1967  amendments  was  related  to  reduc- 
tion in  dependency.  Therefore,  not  only  by  our  own  priorities  but  by 
Federal  mandate,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  put  priority  on  those 
things  that  it  is  clear  are  employment  related  services,  services  that  are 
targeted  to  getting  people  into  jobs  or  sustaining  people  in  jobs.  And 
that  includes  a  whole  array  of  things.  That  is  not  just  getting  a  job; 
that  is  day  care,  counseling  of  a  family.  That  may  be  homemaker  serv- 
ices at  a  given  point  of  time  if  the  employee  is  ill  or  in  the  hospital  and 
the  family  has  to  be  held  together  so  that  when  he  returns  from  the 
hospital,  he  can  go  back  to  work.  It  is  a  whole  package  of  things.  Those 
things  that  are  targeted  on  individuals  to  get  them  a  job  and  keep  them 
in  employment  are  certainly  basic.  Our  family  planning  is  a  priority 
item  as  is  day  care  in  general,  because  we  feel  we  have  to  impact  to 
younger  generations  positively  if  we  are  to  begin  to  break  into  this 
cycle. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  you  have  had  more  money  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  State.  You  have  mentioned  the  objec- 
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tives  of  the  legislation,  which  of  course  are  to  increase  employability, 
to  reduce  illegitimacy  and  to  strengthen  family  life.  Has  the  money 
that  you  have  spent  accomplished  these  objectives?  How  do  you  meas- 
ure your  accomplishment  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  cannot  measure  in  100  percent  of  the  cases,  but  yes, 
it  has  accomplished  some  of  these  objectives  to  some  degree. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  have  a  higher  degree  of  employability 
of  people  that  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  we  do,  when  it  is  examined  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  is  this  because  of  the  general  economy  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  No. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Or  is  it  because  of  the  efforts  that  you  have 
made  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Well,  in  Illinois,  the  unemployment  index,  with  the 
exception  of  the  month  of  June,  I  think,  of  this  year,  has  been  on  a 
steady  increase.  During  that  same  period  of  time,  we  have  brought  a 
greater  management  ability  to  bear  on  the  public  welfare  rolls  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  3  years. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  that  is  one  good  measure. 

Now,  what  about  the  strengthening  of  family  life  ?  How  well  have 
you  managed  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  a  beautiful  expression. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Or  the  reducing  of  illegitimacy?  How  well 
have  you  accomplished  that  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  The  strengthening  of  family  life  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression. It  comes  out  of  the  statutory  language  of  a  few  years  ago.  In 
all  sorts  of  ways,  you  can  strengthen  family  life.  If  you  enable  families 
to  stay  together  so  children  do  not  have  to  be  placed  in  foster  care,  that 
is  strengthening  family  life.  If  you  enable  families  to  become  self- 
supporting  or  enable  an  individual  to  care  for  himself  rather  than 
have  to  be  cared  for  by  other  people,  all  those  are  measures  of  strength- 
ening family  life. 

We  can  point  to  many  situations  which  can  be  aggregated  to  show 
that  yes,  family  life  has  been  strengthened. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  the  illegitimacy  rate  going  up  or  down  in 
Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  do  not  have  the  current  figures  from  Illinois,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  reflective  of  the  national  picture,  and  that  is  up. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  your  judgment,  is  any  of  this  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  welfare  laws  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Pardon  me  ?  I  am  sorry. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Can  the  increase  in  illegitimacy  in  any  way 
be  traced  to  the  welfare  laws  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Not  directly.  I  think  it  is  a  complex  mix  of  conditions 
of  living  and  poverty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  illegitimacy  rates 
are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  for  white  young  women  in  this 
country  than  they  are  for  black  young  women.  I  think  one  might 
expect  the  reverse  to  be  true  if  it  could  be  directly  related,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  myths  that  surround  the  ADC  situation. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Illinois,  can't  a 
woman  with  several  children  actually  do  better  on  welfare  than  she 
could  if  she  were  working  at  the  minimum  wage  ? 
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Mr.  Weaver.  It  is  entirely  possible  if  she  has  several  children;  yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I,  you  know,  am  opposed  to  discriminating 
against  women  and  I  sometimes  think  that  welfare  has  been  the  answer 
to  discrimination  against  women.  But  it  is  a  very  unfair  answer. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  am  not  sure  to  what  you  are  referring. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  we  give  women  welfare  in  the  place  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  Weaver.  You  know,  we  do  not  particularly  support  that  point 
of  view. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Let  me  say  that  the  origination  of  the  ADC  program 
in  the  1930's  was  philosophically  that  it  was  support  for  children. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes,  it  was  the  answer  to  the  old  mothers' 
pension  idea. 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  the  truth  is  that  now  we  are  aiding  family 
splitting  with  welfare  programs.  We  are  saying  to  any  young  girl, 
"You  may  have  a  baby,  and  if  you  want  to  marry  the  father  of  the 
baby,  do  so,  but  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  so,  we  will  take  care  of  you 
and  the  baby."  Are  we  not  ? 

Are  we  not  really  saying  to  any  woman  who  is  married  and  who  has 
a  child  or  children,  "Now,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  stay  with  the  father 
and  your  husband,  but  if  you  do  not  want  to,  you  leave  him  and  the 
rest  of  us  will  take  care  of  you."  Are  we  not  really  making  that  kind 
of  offer  in  the  welfare  laws  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  suppose  we  are,  except  you  can  make  the  reverse 
statement  equally  well.  Making  the  statement  as  you  did,  it  seems  to 
me  to  assume  that  people  do  not  want  to  be  productive  and  to  assume 
that  people  would  not  take  jobs  if  they  were  offered  and  to  assume 
that  people  would  rather  have  children  than  not  to  have  children  when 
their  families  are  large.  It  assumes  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  I  think 
our  experience  would  indicate  are  not  all  valid  assumptions. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  have  been  the  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  has,  from  the  beginning,  said  these  people- 
would  prefer  to  work.  So  finally,  when  Wilbur  Cohen  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  he  kept  saying  that  he  did  not  think  this  was  neces- 
sary, that  these  women  should  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  children, 
and  I  said  that  I  am  sure  they  all  want  to  work. 

A  survey  was  conducted  in  New  York  City  and  he  was  nice  enough 
to  call  me  up.  He  said,  "Martha,  you  are  right.  We  ran  this  survey  and 
70  percent  of  those  women  would  prefer  to  work." 

I  answered,  "The  other  30  percent  did  not  understand  the  question." 
[Laughter.] 

They  would  all  prefer  to  work.  But  if  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  job, 
I  think  the  whole  offer  is  immoral. 

Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  just  going  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

That  is,  suppose  this  lady  had  several  children  and  we  did  not  give 
her  assistance.  What  would  we  force  her  into? 

Second,  is  it  fair  to  force  marriage  upon  people  and  perhaps  produce 
a  worse  situation  than  if  they  remained  apart  and  she  was  able  to 
maintain 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  econ- 
omy that  gives  her  a  chance  at  an  education  and  a  chance  at  a  job.  This 
is  what  she  ought  to  have.  This  would  be  the  ideal  way.  She  should  be 
given  those  chances,  the  same  opportunity  that  anybody  else  has. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Robinson,  did  you  initially  estimate  $4G0 
million,  or  did  the  press  just  do  that  for  you  % 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  was  that,  as  I  said,  I  came  on  board 
April  24,  and  we  started  looking  into  this.  We  had  been  well  aware  for 
quite  some  time  of  the  need  for  additional  social  services.  Now,  what  we 
did  was  we  just  studied  at  the  regulations  and  realized  that  if  the  fund- 
ing remained  open-ended,  we  released  this  as  our  potential  as  far  as 
matching  is  concerned. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  we  understand  that  even  if  funding  remained 
open,  that  it  would  take  us  3,  4,  5  years  to  achieve  that  level  of  service 
delivery.  Realistically,  as  I  said  before,  we  expected  to  fund  at  a  level 
of  $100  million  to  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Can  you  describe  your  school  social  work  pro- 
gram briefly  ?  How  does  it  work  % 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  ma'am.  We  get  ourselves  a  staff  and  identify  all 
children  that  have  any  type  of  learning  problem  whether  created  from 
physical,  mental,  or  environmental  situations.  And  we  use  all  resources 
available  in  the  community  to  help  this  individual  solve  his  problem, 
or  his  multiplicity  of  problems  if  he  has  them. 

We  like  to  get  the  family  involved  because  in  many  cases  the  family 
is  creating  a  large  part  of  the  problem.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  feel  like 
if  we  could  have  some  positive  effect  on  the  parents,  this  will  spill  over 
to  other  children  at  ages  less  than  3  years  old. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  carry  these  people  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can  in  the  normal  situation,  then  have  an  individual  plan  for  this  in- 
dividual to  maybe  orient  him  toward  some  vocation  so  that  this  in- 
dividual can  be  self-supporting. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Is  this  program  operating  in  every  school  in 
the  State  % 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  ma'am.  What  we  are  doing  is  taking  them  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis.  That  is,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  around 
to  all  of  them.  Theoretically,  yes,  but  in  actuality,  no. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  schools  are  involved  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  there  are  151  school  districts  in  the  State 
and  we  have  been  involved  with  approximately  75  school  districts  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Will  it  operate  regardless  of  the  income  of  the 
child  and  his  family  or  do  you  first  separate  them  by  income  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  to  qualify  as  either  a  recipient,  former  or 
potential,  to  be  eligible. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  an  eligibility  requirement. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  am  going  to  ask  all  the  witnesses  how  you 
determine  potential  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Miss  Roten,  could  you  give  us  a  little  insight  into 
that? 

Miss  Roten.  This  is  according  to  our  State  plan.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  many  cases,  due  to  the  definition,  a  lot  of  our  school 
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districts  are  planted  in,  every  child  in  the  school  district  will  fall  into 
the  category. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  if  the  district  does  not  qualify  on  this  basis,  we 
do  make  an  individual  determination  relative  to  the  regulations. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Can  you  summarize  how  this  program  relates 
to  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  relates  to  welfare  in  this  way :  The  end  result  of 
welfare  should  be  twofold.  One  is  to  help  those  people  who,  for  some 
physical  or  mental  reason,  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
usually  consists  of  payments  and  services. 

The  other  way  is  that  we  are  trying  to  take  a  long-range  view  of  this 
thing  and  reduce  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  many  social  workers  will  you  need  to  staff 
this  program  ?  Do  you  have  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  way  we  are  handling  it,  Madam  Chairman,  most 
of  ours  will  be  purchase  of  services. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  we  do  is  enter  into  contract  and  we  indicate 
specifically  the  number  of  people  they  need,  the  qualifications  they  must 
have,  and  require  them  to  come  up  with  these  people  if  they  are  going 
to  be  funded. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now  from  whom  do  you  buy  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  set  up  a  sort  of  separate  entity  which  operates 
through  the  school  mechanism  itself. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

What  will  the  program  cost  this  coming  year  ?  What  do  you  expect 
it  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  expect  it  to  cost  right  around  $150  million.  We 
have  contracts  signed  now  to  the  time  of  $73  million. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  the  schools  have  to  employ  additional  help 
to  supply  you  with  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  know  specifically  how  many  additional 
people  they  have  to  employ  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Generally,  yes,  to  deliver  the  service. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Where  does  the  matching  money  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  great  deal  of  the  match  is  certified  match.  That  is, 
use  of  facilities,  the  providing  of  equipment,  the  provision  of  supplies, 
and,  to  the  extent  that  the  personnel  are  isolated  out  and  work  in  this 
separate  program,  we  match  their  salaries. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see. 

Now,  Mississippi  is  like  many  other  States  in  HEW's  region  4.  Re- 
gion 4  is  doing  pretty  well.  How  much  assistance  did  you  get  from  the 
HEW  regional  office  ?  Did  they  show  you  what  to  do  and  help  you  ?  Did 
they  send  out  some  guidelines  ?  Did  they  write  you  ?  Did  they  call  you 
up  ?  What  did  they  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  a  university  professor  before  becoming  the 
commissioner  of  public  welfare.  I  had  a  little  orientation  session.  I 
went  to  Atlanta  to  find  out  as  much  information  as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

They  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  was  one  area  where  Mississippi  had 
not  taken  much  action.  So  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  delve  into  this  and 
they  were  very  supportive  when  I  asked  for  information,  asked  for 
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suggestions.  I  personally  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  them  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Would  yon  say  this  would  be  true  of  the  rest 
of  the  States,  that  they  helped  the  other  States  in  setting  their  pro- 
grams up  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  other  States,  but  I 
think  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  in  all  fairness,  was  to  get  some 
balance  for  those  who  were  far  behind.  Some  States  like  Florida  and 
Georgia  had  taken  the  initiative  and  were  pretty  well  down  the  road. 
I  think  they  probably  prodded  us  more  than  they  did  some  other 
States. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  None  of  the  matching  money,  though,  is  Fed- 
eral money,  is  it  ?  You  do  not  have  any  model  cities  money  \ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  have  some  ARC  money. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  Appalachian  funds. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  you  can  use  that  as  your  State  matching 
money  ?  Is  it  perfectly  legal  to  use  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  from  that  standpoint,  then,  you  do  not  have 
any  trouble. 

Have  you  used  private  consultants  ?  Mr.  Saucier  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  In  a  limited  way.  In  some  of  the  efforts  to  get  regional 
planning,  social  service  planning,  underway  in  a  methodical,  scien- 
tific wajr,  we  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  area 
planning  and  development  commissions  who  traditionally  have  been 
involved  in  economic  development. 

We  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  do  social  service 
planning  in  order  to  bring  along  economic  development  and  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  discouraged  their  using  private  consultants  except  to  help 
design  an  initial  plan,  because  we  think  the  public  sector  ought  to 
develop  its  own  capacity  to  do  this  kind  of  sound  planning. 

So  we  have  used  consultants  in  a  limited  way. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Who  are  the  consultants?  I  mean,  who  could 
tell  you  what  to  do  ?  Do  you  hire  welfare  people,  lawyers,  what  type 
of  personnel  % 

Mr.  Saucier.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  private  consulting  firms 
who  have  expertise  in  program  management,  social  planning.  If  they 
know  money  is  available,  then 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  experts  show  up. 

Mr.  Saucier.  That  is  right.  It  is  one  reason  we  have  discouraged 
using  the  private  consultants. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  people  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  programs  than  you  are  yourselves.  You 
are  living  with  welfare  problems  every  day. 

What  about  you,  Mr.  Weaver  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  think  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  to  show  how  consultants  can  be  used  quite  constructively,  and 
second,  to  refute  some  misinformation  that  has  been  put  out  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Illinois  early  on  secured  the  services  of  an  individual  who  was  quite 
familiar  at  that  point,  much  more  familiar  than  some  of  the  people 
in  Illinois  were,  with  the  detail  of  the  Federal  regulations.  However, 
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he  was  not  retained  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  only  served  to 
stimulate  our  thinking.  The  content  or  the  concept  of  the  Illinois  plan 
and  the  proposed  plan  changes  that  were  ultimately  approved  grew 
out  of  Illinois  people  working  on  the  plan  and,  as  we  indicated  this 
morning,  negotiating  with  the  Federal  Government  on  what  we  felt 
could  be  appropriately  included  in  the  regulations.  We  did,  early  on, 
secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  larger  accounting  firms  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  specific  purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  assist  us  in  developing 
the  systems  of  documentation  and  accounting,  systems  of  account- 
ability, so  that  we  could  do  what  we  now  can  do.  That  is,  to  know 
specifically  where  the  dollars  are  going,  for  what  services  they  are 
being  spent,  and  how  many  people  are  being  served  in  those  programs. 

Now,  on  that  system  of  cost  accounting,  if  you  please,  we  secured 
the  services  of  an  accounting  firm  as  consultant  to  assist  us  in  develop- 
ing that  documentation  system.  But  in  no  way  did  they  determine  the 
content,  scope,  or  any  other  detail  of  the  Illinois  State  plan.  They 
simply  assisted  us  in  implementation  of  an  accountability  system. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Have  you  hired  any  consultants,  Mr.  Robin- 
son? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  as  you  indicated  so  well,  they  come  out  of  the 
woodwork  when  you  start  talking  about  money.  Some  of  the  groups 
with  whom  we  are  contracting  have  used  consultants  to  a  limited 
degree  to  help  them  write  their  proposals. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  we  are  discouraging  them  from  using  consult- 
ants to  write  proposals.  All  they  have  to  do  is  get  to  us.  We  will  lead 
them  by  the  hand  in  writing  a  proposal  which  fits  the  guidelines. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  the  contractor  hires  a  consultant,  do  you 
then  cover  that  in  your  fee  to  the  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  the  contractor  can,  in  some  instances,  hire 
his  own  consultant.  Has  he  done  that  in  some  instances  ? 

Miss  Roten.  Not  for  writing  the  proposal,  but  for  other  services. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  he  delivers  other  services,  yes,  but  not  for  writing 
the  proposal ;  we  cannot  do  anything  with  that. 

Representative  Conable.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  con- 
sultants are  frequently  necessary  and  desirable  to  hire  off  one-shot 
functions  that  would  otherwise  detract  from  your  routine  adminis- 
tration, to  permit  you  to  get  along,  in  the  long  run,  with  considerably 
less  personnel  than  you  might  have  if  you  had  to  face  every  con- 
tingency in-house  as  it  arises?  This  is  the  justification  usually  given 
for  consultants  in  the  bureaucratic  system. 

In  your  experience,  is  that  not  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  why 
consultants  are  sometimes  economical  for  you  to  hire? 

Mr.  Saucier.  A  very  good  statement. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Good  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  used  this  ac- 
counting system  to  assist  us  in  developing  a  system  of  documentation. 
They  have  now  departed  and  we  have  that  system  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, which  is  functioning  within  our  own  State  departments,  com- 
pletely staffed  by  our  own  staff  and  so  forth.  So  that  was  a  one-shot 
kind  of  experience  to  develop  ways  of  accounting  for  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  but  the  State  dollars  that  are  going  into  social  services  pro- 
grams in  Illinois. 
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Representative  Conable.  To  what  extent  do  Federal  personnel  show 
up  to  fulfill  the  consultant's  role  ?  Presumably,  since  they  are  calling 
the  tune  here,  they  know  what  other  States  are  doing  and  can  provide 
you  with  helpful  hints  that  might  supplant  the  need  for  private  con- 
sultants to  a  degree,  but  I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  personnel  available  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  indicated  this  morning  that  the  regional  office  was 
helpful  to  us  once  we  got  underway  our  effort  of  writing  a  State  plan 
and  of  negotiating  the  necessary  modifications  in  that  plan  to  fit  with- 
in the  regulations  and  the  statutes.  They  did  not  have  at  that  time, 
however,  sufficient  staff  to  provide  detailed  technical  assistance  in  such 
areas  as  an  accountability  system,  which  we  felt  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  have  a  very  clear  audit  trail. 

One  of  our  departments  has  been  audited  since  this  system  has  been 
set  up.  I  think  that,  as  was  indicated  earlier  this  morning,  the  auditors 
are  at  a  bit  of  a  loss  because  they  do  not  have  very  clear  guidelines  out 
of  HEW  about  what  is  correct  at  this  point.  I  think  that  they  were 
quite  favorably  impressed  with  what  we  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  Illinois  in  clear  audit  trails,  with  documentation  of  what  the  money 
is  going  for,  and  tracing  that  back  to  a  clear  determination  of  eligi- 
bility under  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  Saucier.  May  I  comment  on  this  business  of  regional  assistance  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saucier.  As  I  said  before,  the  whole  attitude  of  region  4  has 
been  very  constructive,  very  helpful.  However,  they  have  been  terribly 
understaffed.  I  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  to  give  more  as- 
sistance to  the  regional  office,  because  this  is  where  we  can  get  the 
greatest  help  from  HEW,  from  the  regional  office.  In  fact,  they  have 
on  numerous  occasions  borrowed  regional  staff  at  the  central  office  and 
brought  them  in  for  weeks  and  months  at  the  time.  So  the  States  have 
really  not  had  the  kind  of  help  from  the  region  that  they  wanted  to 
give  us  and  could  have  given  us  had  they  had  additional  staff. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  do  you  feel  that  the  regional  offices  are  on 
your  side  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  say  it  is  very  clear;  we  have  had  very 
excellent  assistance  from  them. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  There  is  one  regional  office  that  apparently 
has  done  nothing  for  its  States.  There  is  a  region  where  the  States 
have  gotten  almost  nothing.  So  it  seems  to  me,  the  regional  office  is 
not  doing  its  share. 

When  you  submit  your  estimates  of  program  costs  to  HEW,  do  you 
have  your  State  matching  funds  in  hand,  or  do  you  just  hope  they 
will  become  available  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Every  single  plan  that  we  have  submitted  has  been  a 
complete  plan  at  the  time  submitted,  local  share  and  State  money  is 
available,  otherwise  we  have  no  plan. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  you,  too  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weaver.  All  of  you.  I  see. 

Representative  Conable.  Is  that  required  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  We  either  get  Federal  or  State  money. 

Representative  Conable.  Is  it  a  Federal  requirement  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  You  have  to  spend  the  money  first  before  you  are 
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entitled  to  the  Federal  dollar,  so  the  matching  has  to  have  been 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  more  than  that,  you  can  spend  the  money 
and  then  not  be  reimbursed,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  HEW  can  then  decide,  after  you  have  spent 
all  your  funds,  after  they  have  agreed  once  to  it,  that  your  program 
did  not  exactly  work  out,  and  it  does  not  come  within  Federal  re- 
quirements. Can  they  not  do  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  changing  the  proposal  in  the 

State  plan. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  They  can  decide  that  the  contract  was  not 
exactly  right,  If  they  decide  that  the  purchase  did  not  come  within 
the  rules,  they  can  rule  you  out  and  reverse  you. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saucier.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  this  estimate  col- 
lected by  the  HEW  near  the  end  of  1972,  on  the  expenditures.  Our 
expenditure  estimates  were  based  on  specific  plans  that  were  in  the 
mill  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  At  the  local  level,  how  do  you  determine 
who  is  going  to  be  a  potential  welfare  recipient  5  years  from  now  ?  Is 
there  anybody  you  can  just  rule  out  offhand? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that.  We  define  potential 
recipient  as  the  working  poor.  We  have  written  into  our  State  plans 
specific  dollar  family  size  guidelines  for  that.  For  a  family  of  two,  they 
cannot  have  more  income  than  $4,500  a  year.  For  a  family  of  three, 
it  is  $6,000,  a  family  of  four,  $7,500,  and  a  family  of  six  or  more,  no 
more  than  $0,000  a  year. 

Under  title  XVI,  we  also  allow  a  family  of  one  up  to  $3,000  a  year. 
And  we  make  it  an  absolute  individual  determination  on  every  re- 
cipient coming  into  our  system. 

Mr.  Weaver.  And  that  is  only  one  criterion  in  the  potential  category. 
They  must  have  need  for  the  service  and  there  must  be  the  prospect 
that  service  will,  in  fact,  achieve  what  the  service  is  intended  to  achieve. 

You  know,  people  do  not  just  come  in  the  door  and  sign  up  because 
they  have  hit  a  certain  income  level.  They  come  because  they  have  a 
need  for  a  social  service.  In  Illinois,  as  we  indicated  earlier,  the  social 
services  we  provide  are  available  to  people  based  on  their  need  for  that 
particular  service  and  the  result  that  that  service  will  bring  about. 
It  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  Illinois  whether  we  collect  the  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  them.  We  only  collect  Federal  reimbursement 
for  those  that  are  then  determined  to  be  eligible. 

Mr.  Saucier.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  Georgia's  economic  lev- 
el at  which  a  family  will  be  considered  potential  is  $6,085  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  Here  is' where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  throughout 
the  country.  States  have  a  great  deal  of  leeway  as  to  whom  they  de- 
fine as  a  potential  recipient.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotiating  your  State 
plan  with  HEW,  as  was  brought  out  this  morning. 

We  had  considerable  negotiation  with  our  regional  office  concern- 
ing our  definition  of  a  potential  recipient.  [Realistically,  you  need  to 
keep  the  income  level  low  enough  so  you  can  serve  everybody  in  the 
State  who  meets  those  criteria,  yet  you  really  want  to  serve  those 
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who  are  in  the  greatest  need.  There  are  many  services  we  provide 
to  anyone  regardless  of  income  level,  but  we  do  have  a  specific  defini- 
tion of  the  potential  recipient. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  hope  that  while  you  are  here  some  of  you 
will  mention  this  to  HEW,  because  they  do  not  use  this.  We  asked 
them  specifically  yesterday  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  define  a  po- 
tential recipient  by  income  rather  than  by  time.  But  they  did  not 
go  that  way,  you  know.  To  describe  a  potential  recipient  by  time  is 
ridiculous.  It  has  to  be  by  some  criterion  other  than  time,  I  would 
think.  Money  would  be  better. 

Because  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  realistically,  if  you  have  Army 
bases  in  any  of  your  areas — and  3^011  do,  I  would  take  it — until  this 
year,  at  least,  if  a  man  left  his  wife  and  family  and  went  to  another 
country,  she  was  just  out;  you  could  not  attach  anything.  And  I  had 
several  of  those  cases  in  my  district.  The  wife  was  on  welfare  right 
then. 

So  you  ought  to  look  the  whole  base  over,  if  you  are  going  to  base 
potential  on  5  years,  and  say  all  those  children  and  wives  are  potential 
recipients. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Madam  Chairman,  let  me  say  very  candidly  that  the 
answers  that  HEW  apparently  has  been  giving  confuse  me.  Our 
State  plan  was  specifically  approved,  it  was  reviewed  in  detail  in  the 
offices  of  HEW  here  in  Washington  1  year  ago  this  week. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  HEW  has  not  gotten  the  word  yet. 

Mr.  Weaver.  And  the  exact  dollar  figures  that  were  given  to  you  to- 
day were  in  that  State  plan,  are  now  in  that  State  plan.  It  is  on  file 
in  the  regional  office  and  in  Washington.  They  have  that  information. 

These  income  levels,  by  the  way,  require  a  little  explanation.  They  are 
not  very  different  from  the  published  poverty  levels.  If  you  take  the 
income  levels  which  we  noted  and  you  subtract  income  taxes,  social 
security,  and  net  out  other  kinds  of  figures,  they  do  not  come  out  to  be 
grossly  different  from  the  poverty  level,  which  is  a  figure  of  no  social 
security,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  service  whole  com- 
munity groups  ?  And  if  you  do,  how  do  you  isolate  the  people  who  are 
not  potential  welfare  recipients?  Do  you  have  any  areas  where  you 
would  take  in  a  whole  group  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  We  have  some  limited  areas  that  we  will  serve  on  the 
basis  of  a  geographic  area. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Any  Model  Cities  area  has  already  been  defined  as  a 
rjoverty  area  and,  according  to  HEW  regulations,  you  must  serve 
everyone  who  lives  within  that  area. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  would  you  find  out  if  you  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  If  you  have  a  family  who  lives  in  Model  Cities  who 
makes  $12,000  a  year,  if  they  want  the  service,  under  HEW  policies, 
you  must  make  it  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  are  doing  an  individual  determination  of  those. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Because  of  the  lack  of  clarity  here,  we  are  doing  indi- 
vidual determinations  on  every  one  except  in  Model  Cities  areas  or  in 
Ioav  rent  housing  projects.  We  will  serve  them  because  they  are  not 
there  unless  they  are  a  low  income  family. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  As  the  program  exists  now,  it  is  obviously 
an  unlimited  program.  What  do  you  estimate  the  dollar  amount  of  need 
in  your  State  to  be  ?  If  you  could  do  those  things  that  you  think  needed 
to  be  done,  what  do  you  think  your  call  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  for  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  speaking  on  a  yearly  basis  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes ;  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say  $150  million  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Our  estimated  need  for  fiscal  1973  was  $211  million 
Federal  in  Illinois  out  of  a  total  social  service  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $500  million.  So,  we  are  not  receiving  matching  money  on  every- 
thing. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  We  have  programs  designed,  either  operating  pro- 
grams or  program  plans,  totaling  $243,638,000  in  Federal  funds.  Now, 
because  of  the  gear-up  time,  we  estimate  that  we  would  need  $172  mil- 
lion Federal,  but  our  rate  of  expenditure  during  that  last  quarter,  once 
you  get  programs  geared  up,  the  expenditure  rate  would  be  at  the 
higher  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Madam  Chairman,  could  I  correct  this  ?  I  was  giving 
you  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  share  at  $150.  which  would  make 
the  Federal  share  approximately  $112.5,  which  would  be  three- 
fourths  of  $150  million. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  have  people  who  would  like  services 
that  you  cannot  give  to  them  ?  First,  day  care.  How  do  you  determine 
who  gets  it  if  you  cannot  give  everybody  day  care? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Are  you  asking  any  one  of  us  ? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Any  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Weaver.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  shortage  of  day  care, 
The  mother  who  would  be  enabled  to  work,  who  wants  to  work  but 
cannot  because  of  day  care,  would  have  priority.  The  priority  would 
go  to  the  working  mother. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  me  go  back  to  that  other  question.  Miss 
Townsend  told  me  your  figures  were  what  you  are  asking  for  this 
year.  I  wanted  to  know,  if  you  could  have  all  of  the  money  you  wanted 
in  the  future  to  take  care  of  all  unmet  service  needs,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  projected  that  far  into  the 
future,  but  we  think  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  increase  a  State 
and  a  social  service  delivery  system  can  put  up  in  1  year.  But  we 
think  in  addition  to  normal  operating  expenses,  probably  a  15-  to  20- 
percent  increase  would  be  a  reasonable  limit  on  what  could  be  accom- 
plished each  year. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Annually. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  have  rollcall  and  I  will  excuse  myself 
just  a  minute.  I  will  be  back,  if  you  will  please  wait, 

(A  recess  was  taken.) 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  after  a  person  is 
found  eligible  for  services  by  means  of  his  status  as  a  present,  former, 
or  potential  welfare  recipient  and  he  begins  receiving  services,  how 
do  you  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  still  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Whether  he  is  receiving  the  services  ? 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  He  is  receiving  them.  Yon  knew  he  was  eligible 
when  he  started.  Now,  how  often  do  you  check  to  find  out  if  he  re- 
mains eligible  ? 

Supposing  he  was  eligible  today  and  tomorrow  he  wins  a  New 
Jersey  lottery. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Since  we  do  not  live  in  New  Jersey,  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  he  may  have  won  it  anyhow.  You  do  not 
have  to  live  in  New  Jersey. 

How  do  you  check  it  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  It  totally  depends  on  the  type  of  service  he  is  involved 
in.  He  is  checked  every  6  months  in  most  programs.  Residential  pro- 
grams, he  is  only  eligible  as  long  as  he  is  in  and  he  is  redetermined. 
Everybody  is  redetermined  if  they  leave  the  system  or  change  from 
one  mode  of  delivery  to  another. 

For  instance,  if  people  are  in  a  residential  program  and  they  go 
into  a  halfway  house  program,  they  are  rechecked.  If  they  go  from 
an  outpatient  program  into  a  halfway  house,  they  are  rechecked.  No- 
body ever  goes  more  than  2  years  without  being  checked. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Two  years  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  That  is  the  absolute  maximum.  Nobody  ever  gets  that 
far. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  do  you  check  it? 

Mr.  Saucier.  In  Georgia,  most  of  the  plans  are  reviewed — in  fact, 
we  require  that  the  service  plan  be  reviewed — every  6  months.  With 
some  donor  services,  we  have  a  minimum  requirement  of  annual  re- 
views and  if  it  is  a  purchase  of  service,  we  have  them  reviewed  when 
they  submit  for  renewal  of  contract;  so  at  least  every  year,  every 
service  plan  is  reviewed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  follow  approximately  the  same  procedure  as 
Georgia  has  outlined. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  then,  supposing  that  we  gave  you  this 
afternoon  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  Federal  taxing  power.  You 
had  all  the  Federal  money  you  wanted,  with  one  proviso,  that  it  be 
either  on  services  and/or  cash  benefits  for  low  income  people,  how 
would  you  divide  it  up  percentagewise?  Would  you  spend  it  in  in- 
creased benefits  or  would  you  spend  it  in  services?  What  would  be 
the  mix? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  cannot  give  you  a  specific  ratio,  but  what  we  would 
do  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  we  would  need  to  raise  the  standard 
of  payment  somewhat  to  give  these  people  who  are  receiving  payments 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living  but  we  would  concentrate  from  that 
point  on  on  social  services. 

Now,  as  to  dollar  amounts  or  percentage  amounts,  it  would  take 
some  analysis. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  a  family  of 
four  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  receive  to  produce  a  decent  living? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  I  would  say  that  a  family  of  four  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  would  need  at  least  $4,000  at  a  minimum. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  you  are  right.  Now,  if  they  had  $4,000, 
could  you  cut  out  every  other  type  of  benefit?  Could  you  cut  out  public 
housing,  food  stamps,  and  all  other  benefits? 
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Mr*.  Robinson.  Assuming  that  they  were  all  healthy,  I  suppose  so. 
Yes.  ma'am. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  could  you  cut  out  medicaid  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Eobixson.  It  would  depend  on  their  age  and  the  composition  of 
the  family  itself.  If  they  were  young  and  healthy  people  perhaps 
they  would  not  need  anything  else — this  would  be  subsistence  I  am 
talking  about. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  understand  that  you  are  talking  about  sub- 
sistence. I  think  you  have  given  a  fair  answer. 

What  do  you  think  ?  What  would  it  require  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Well,  at  least  $4,000  for  just  an  existence,  because 
it  would  take  more  in  Atlanta  than  it  would  in  some  rural  areas  of  the 
State.  And  I  would  hope  you  could  cancel  out  food  stamps  and  other 
means  of  in-kind  and  let  the  family  have  their  money  and  try  to  give 
them  some  help  in  managing  the  money. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  would  you  divide  the  money  if  you  could 
give  them,  say,  $4,000?  Do  you  think  there  are  other  services  they 
would  need  ? 

Mr.  Saucier.  Oh,  very  definitely.  They  are  going  to  have  kids  get- 
ting in  trouble.  They  are  going  to  need  counseling  services  for  special 
problems  that  arise.  A  family  with  this  income  is  going  to  need  some 
assistance  and  subsidized  help  in  providing  day  care  for  young  chil- 
dren if  the  mother  works.  There  are  going  to  be  crises  in  the  family 
where  they  may  need  a  homemaker  to  keep  that  family  together  to 
keep  children  home,  to  avoid  placement. 

Even  with  sufficient  money,  there  are  so  many  social  services  that 
are  vital.  The  affluent  families  are  not  free  of  the  drug  problem 
and  they  so  definitely  need  help  in  dealing  with  emotional  problems. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  lot  of  this  social  service  money  is  going  to 
children  on  drugs  from  affluent  families,  is  it  not?  You  are  not  really 
saying  that  only  a  child  from  a  low-income  home  can  have  this  treat- 
ment are  you? 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  if  they  fall  within  the  criteria  which  we  have 
indicated. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  let  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Either  we  ought  to  notify  that  high-income 
family,  particularly  if  they  have  objected,  that  this  is  welfare,  or  we 
ought  to  re-aim  the  whole  program  and  make  it  available  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Weaver.  As  I  have  indicated,  in  Illinois  the  services  are  equally 
available  to  people  without  regard  to  income.  In  some  programs  we  do 
have  what  we  call  a  parental  reimbursement  program.  If  there  is  a 
minor  child  being  served  through  some  social  service,  the  parent  who 
has  income  is  liable  for  that.  We  have  a  combination  system,  but  we 
do  not  deny  services  to  people  simply  because  of  income. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  a  social  service  system,  if  it  can  be — and 
perhaps  in  some  States  it  cannot  be  at  this  point — but  if  it  can  be 
developed  on  that  basis,  that  it  be  equitable  for  all  people.  Because 
social  services  are  not  something  related  only  to  poverty  or  to  families 
that  are  poor.  Social  services  are  related  to  a  whole  range  of  internal 
conflict  situations  that  cause  a  person  not  to  be  able  to  function  in  the 
community,  or  to  environmental  conditions  that  cause  a  person  not  to 
be  able  to  function  adequately,  that  puts  him  in  a  position  of  being  a 
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potential  dropout  from  society.  I  think  we  cannot  afford  any  more 
dropouts  from  society. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  For  what  services  would  you  want  to  use 
Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Weaver.  For  years  we  have  had  a  recognition,  I  think,  that 
there  are  some  services  that  are  perhaps  more  in  the  national  interest 
than  others.  I  indicated  earlier  in  testimony  that  those  services  that 
are  related  to  employment,  which  can  cover  the  full  range  of  services, 
whether  it  is  related  to  employment  or  not  depends  upon  the  individual 
to  whom  the  service  is  being  provided.  If  that  person  is  scheduled  for  a 
job  or  you  are  trying  to  find  a  job  for  that  person,  you  may  be  utilizing 
counseling,  you  may  be  utilizing  day  care  services,  you  may  get  the 
person  involved  in  family  planning,  you  may  get  him  involved  in  a 
whole  variety  of  services.  So  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  fairly  state 
that  these  one,  two,  three,  four  services  are  in  the  national  interest, 
because  there  are  sets  of  circumstances  related  to  specific  objectives. 

Our  service  pattern  in  Illinois  is  set  around  specific  objectives  that 
have  been  talked  about  and  at  some  point  in  time  could  be  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  HEW's  interest  in  them,  but  are  related  to  a 
deinstitutional  kind  of  model :  going  from  institutional  care  to  com- 
munity-based care  to  self-care  and  to  self-support.  The  focus  is  to 
move  the  individual  person  as  near  to  the  self-support  end  of  the 
continuum  as  possible. 

Now,  a  severely  retarded  person  is  not  going  to  get  all  the  way  to 
self-support,  perhaps,  but  you  may  be  able  to  move  him  out  of  a 
large,  expensive,  congregate  institution  into  a  community  facility 
where  he  can  be  more  or  less  part  of  the  society  at  a  lesser  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Saucier.  May  I  respond  briefly  to  this  question  about  the  rela- 
tion of  income  to  services?  There  are  a  number  of  services  that  the 
public  welfare  social  service  agency  ought  to  provide  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  regardless  of  income  level.  Some  of  these  are  the  most 
obvious :  the  protective  services  that  you  provide  the  children,  youth 
and  adults  if  the  child  is  being  abused,  battered,  or  exploited  by 
adults,  and  this  is  no  respecter  of  income.  Parents  who  are  quite  affluent 
do  neglect  their  children  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest  that  we  intervene,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  request  but  as 
a  matter  of  protecting  that  child  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
This  is  true  and  we  need  to  do  more  of  this  on  behalf  of  elderly  per- 
sons who.  for  reasons  of  health  and  advanced  vears,  have  not  the 
capacity  to  manage  their  affairs.  They  may  have  the  money  but 
they  do  not  have  the  capacity  and  they  need  somebody  to  intervene 
properly  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  law  and  to  act  in  their  best 
interests  and  the  community's  interest. 

So  you  cannot  put  a  label  of  income  on  some  of  these  very  crucial 
social  services  that  ought  to  be  made  available  at  public  expense,  if 
the  truth  were  told. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  have  pointed  out  that  Mississippi  is 
the  poorest  State  in  the  Union.  You  say  to  me  that  in  rural  Mississippi 
for  subsistence — not  an  elegant,  luxurious  living,  just  subsistence — a 
family  of  four  needs  $4,000,  but  that  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  they  are  going  to  need  other  services,  that  they  are  going  to 
need  other  things  given  to  them.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you 
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are  saying  here  today  is  that  if  we  did  what  we  ought  to  do  in  this 
country,  we  would  determine  an  amount  of  money  that  should  be 
available  to  these  people  and  give  them  that  money  and  stop  this  type 
of  welfare  program  in  which  you  are  spending  a  remarkable  amount 
of  your  time  struggling  with  HEW  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
rules  are,  making  out  little  forms,  putting  in  this,  adding  that,  doing 
something  else ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  all  these  procedures,  you  know 
that  the  family  that  you  are  trying  to  help  is  not  really  being  given 
all  the  help  they  need. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  welfare  system  has  built  into  it  one  dis- 
incentive to  work  after  another.  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
from  the  intake  workers,  from  the  supervisors,  and  now  from  you 
who  are  heads  of  welfare  in  your  States,  that  in  truth,  for  many  of 
these  people,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  them  is  to  give  them  $1 
of  welfare,  because  you  make  them  eligible  for  so  many  other  pro- 
grams. If  they  do  not  have  those  programs,  they  cannot  survive. 

In  my  judgment,  welfare  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — income 
redistribution — is  one  of  the  critical  problems  in  America.  If  it  is  not 
really  discussed  in  this  year,  then  we  are  just  fooling  ourselves.  It  is 
going  to  have  to  be  discussed  and  the  system  is  going  to  have  to  be 
changed.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  you  people  are  telling  me. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coining  here  today.  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
how  much  you  have  helped  and  how  much  I  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  you  can  go  back  to  your  States  and 
take  at  least  my  message  to  your  Governors  that  you  represented 
your  States  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Saucier.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m.,  when  we  will  hear  the  welfare  directors  from 
California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 :10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  September  14, 1972.) 
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THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER   14,    1972 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
or  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  12  noon,  in  room  S-407, 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Hon.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Griffiths  and  Boiling. 

Also  present:  Alair  A.  Townsend,  technical  director;  James  R. 
Storey,  staff  economist ;  Sharon  S.  Galm,  staff  legal  counsel ;  Irene  Cox, 
staff  sociologist;  Robert  I.  Lerman,  staff  economist;  Vivian  Lewis, 
research  assistant ;  and  Caterina  Capobianco,  administrative  secretary. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  minority  staff :  Leslie  J. 
Bander,  economist;  and  Walter  B.  Laessig,  counsel. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  will  begin  this  hearing  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carleson  is  not  here  right  now.  When  he  comes,  we  will  add 
him  to  the  panel. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  wasn't  here  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  but  I  know 
you  understand.  I  was  part  of  the  conference  committee  that  was  dis- 
cussing revenue  sharing  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  happy  to  have  me 
present  at  that  conference. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Boiling,  for  being  here.  We  have  the  director  of 
social  welfare  from  the  State  of  California,  Robert  B.  Carleson.  We 
also  have  Mrs.  Rita  C.  Davidson,  secretary,  Maryland  Department  of 
Employment  and  Social  Services,  and  George  E.  Miller,  administrator, 
division  of  welfare,  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Now,  I  have  read  your  statements  and  will  proceed  with  the  ques- 
tioning. I  will  do  that  so  we  can  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  B.  CARLESON,  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE, STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA;  RITA  C.  DAVIDSON,  SECRETARY, 
MARYLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES; AND  GEORGE  E.  MILLER,  ADMINISTRATOR,  DIVISION  OF 
WELFARE,  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

(The  complete  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Carleson,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
and  Mr.  Miller,  above-referred  to,  follow,  together  with  the  exhibits 
and  attachments  thereto :) 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  B.  Carleson 

Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee :  My  name  is  Robert  B.  Carle- 
son  and  I  am  Director  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  State  of  California.  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
policies  relating  to  funding  for  social  services  under  various  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  particularly  under  Title  IV-A. 

Two  years  ago  welfare  was  out  of  control  in  California,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  caseload  growth  and  from  the  .standpoint  of  total  cost.  The  rolls  were 
growing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  persons  per  month  and  all  of  the  experts  predicted 
that  no  matter  what  the  economic  condition  was  in  California,  the  rolls  would 
continue  to  grow  at  such  a  rate.  In  fact,  during  the  previous  ten-year  period 
there  were  several  years  when  the  unemployment  rate  in  California  dropped,  but 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  the  welfare  rolls  continued  to  climb.  In  the  Fall  of  1970 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  created  a  small  task  force  of  persons  in  his  Administra- 
tion assisted  by  others  in  the  private  sector  to  look  at  the  entire  public  assistance 
area  and  determine  what  should  be  done  to  solve  the  welfare  problem.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  task  force.  After  the  task  force  completed 
its  work  in  December  1970,  the  Governor  appointed  me  Director  of  Social  Welfare 
with  a  mandate  to  develop  and  install  a  comprehensive  welfare  program  in 
California. 

We  started  instituting  administrative,  organizational,  and  regulatory  reforms 
in  January  1971  and  on  March  3,  1971,  Governor  Reagan  presented  to  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  the  most  comprehensive  welfare  reform  program  ever  attempted. 
His  program  included  administrative  changes,  regulatory  changes,  organiza- 
tional changes  and  a  comprehensive  legislative  program.  As  I  indicated,  the  ad- 
ministrative, organizational,  and  regulatory  changes  commenced  in  January  1971. 
Most  of  the  legislative  changes  were  passed  as  an  emergency  measure  in  August 
1971  to  become  operative  October  1,  1971.  The  goals  of  the  program  were  to 
close  loopholes,  increase  efficiency,  and  concentrate  on  tightening  up  eligibility 
for  welfare  to  insure  that  only  the  truly  needy  received  benefits ;  and  thereby 
avoid  a  tremendous  state  tax  increase,  make  it  possible  to  reduce  county  property 
taxes  and  to  permit  welfare  grant  increases  to  the  truly  needy. 

Since  the  reform  efforts  started,  and  as  a  result  of  these  reforms,  we  now 
have  217,000  fewer  people  on  welfare  in  California  than  we  had  in  March,  1971. 
We  have  over  700,000  fewer  people  on  welfare  in  the  State  than  even  the  most 
conservative  estimators  had  said  we  would  have  on  welfare  without  reform  no 
matter  what  the  economic  conditions  were  in  the  State. 

If  the  rolls  had  continued  to  grow  at  the  predicted  rate,  an  additional  $33S 
million  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  would  have  been  necessary  to  meet  basic 
welfare  grant  costs  in  California  during  Fiscal  Year  1971-72.  However,  with  the 
reforms  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  forego  a  State  tax  increase,  many  counties 
are  reducing  their  property  taxes  and  virtually  all  of  the  other  counties  have  been 
able  to  avoid  a  property  tax  inci'ease.  In  addition,  we  were  able  to  increase  the 
grants  to  the  needy  AFDC  recipients  by  almost  30%  between  March  and  October 
1971.  and  were  able  to  grant  a  cost-of-living  increase  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled in  California. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  Governor  Reagan's  welfare  reform  program  is  that 
welfare,  being  a  people-related  program,  should  remain  as  close  to  the  people  as 
possible  and  that  State  and  local  governments  can  and  should,  with  appropriate 
Federal  cooperation,  be  the  best  levels  of  government  to  handle  these  human  pro- 
grams in  which  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  variables.  We  feel  particularly 
strongly  that  programs  which  should  involve  great  discretion  should  remain  at 
the  local  level.  We  feel  that  social  services  is  an  example  of  such  a  program.  In 
California  we  have  58  counties.  These  range  from  the  densely  populated  counties 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  many  small  and  sparsely  populated  moun- 
tain counties.  The  social  services  needs  of  one  county  may  be  quite  different  from 
another  county  and,  in  addition,  the  social  services  needs  of  surburban  counties 
are  quite  different  from  the  urban  or  rural  counties. 

Also,  in  addition  to  these  distinctions,  some  areas  have  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  people  in  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  categories,  while  others  may  have 
a  higher  proportion  of  people  in  the  AFDC  categories.  We  have  concluded  that  in 
California  the  counties  are  the  most  appropriate  level  of  government  to  make 
decisions  and  to  administer  the  social  services  programs,  and  that  the  State  should 
be  involved  to  the  minimum  extent  consistent  with  Federal  law  as  the  Single  State 
Agency  and  to  guarantee  the  basis  integrity  of  of  the  handling  of  public  funds. 
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There  is  probably  no  other  welfare  program  with  so  many  variables  and  which 
should  permit  the  greatest  amount  of  discretion  than  social  services. 

During  the  past  several  years  California  has,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  developed 
a  statewide  program  of  social  services,  utilizing  Title  IV-A  and  other  Federal 
programs.  Although  California  was  the  first  State  to  make  use  of  these  programs 
in  a  significant  way,  I  believe  that  our  effort  has  been  responsible.  In  the  past 
year  or  so  we  have  been  leveling  off  our  growth  in  this  area,  recognizing  that  a 
public  welfare  program  must  be  fiscally  responsible  as  well  as  socially  responsible. 
During  this  past  year  and  one-half  we  have  been  resisting  efforts  to  expand  social 
services  programs  merely  for  the  sake  of  bringing  additional  Federal  money 
into  California,  recognizing  that  if  this  practice  were  followed  by  all,  an  artificial 
ceiling  would,  by  necessity,  be  clamped  on  the  States  and  that  we.  in  California, 
would  either  have  to  cut  back  our  social  services  very  drastically  or  be  forced  to 
impose  what  could  be  a  disastrous  State  and  local  tax  increase. 

AVe  certainly  agree  with  the  concern  shown  by  members  of  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  for  the  continued  surging  growth  of  social  services  expendi- 
tures, and  as  a  responsible  public  amdinistrator  I  realize  that  an  open-ended 
budget  with  no  controls  would  be  an  administrative  and  fiscal  disaster.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  three  basic  alternatives  with  several  variations  on  each : 

First,  the  continuance  of  current  open-ended  social  services  appropriations 
with  little  Federal  control  and  accountability  and  whatever  State  control 
and  accountability  is  chosen  to  be  exercised. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  at  the  Federal  level  with  very  de- 
tailed and  explicit  directives  and  controls  on  the  State,  indicating  exactly 
how  the  services  are  to  be  performed,  what  the  goals  are,  what  services  are 
mandated,  what  are  not,  and  what  groups  or  individuals  are  to  be  eligible. 
A  variation  of  this  alternative  would  mean  even  more  detailed  control  with- 
without  a  Federal  ceiling. 

Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  at  the  Federal  level  with  specific 
block  grants  to  States  for  expenditures  for  social  services  allowing  maximum 
discretion  to  the  State,  with  a  Federal  audit  to  insure  only  the  fact  that 
the  money  was  spent  for  the  delivery  of  social  sendees ;  but  making  it  clear 
to  the  States  that  they  would  be  expected  to  live  within  the  Federal  funds 
allocated  or  to  supplement  with  State  or  local  monies. 
The  first  alternative,  which  is  the  present  policy  of  unlimited  funding  with 
virtually  no  control  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fiscally  irresponsible.  The  second 
alternative  would  mean  that  in  order  to  maintain  fiscal  control  and  responsibility, 
virtually  all  decisions  related  to  social  services  would  be  centralized  in  Wash- 
ington. The  variations  between  geographical  areas  and  other  elements  in  Cali- 
fornia would  be  even  greater  on  a  national  scale.  Various  human  and  sensitive 
social  services  programs  would  be  virtually  removed  from  local  and  State  control. 
Decisions  which  are  necessary  to  develop  a  social  sendees  program  for  a  specific 
community  or  area  which  is  designed  to  meet  its  needs  in  the  most  economical 
and  effective  way  possible  would  not  really  be  made  by  those  in  the  best  position 
to  make  the  best  decision. 

The  third  alternative  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  alternative.  It  would  respect 
the  concept  that  States  and  local  governments  are  capable  of  making  effective 
decisions  relating  to  people-related  programs  conducted  in  their  areas.  It  would 
be  fiscally  sound  in  that  a  State  or  county  would  know  exactly  how  much  Federal 
money  would  be  available  for  social  services  purposes  and  other  State,  local,  and 
available  funds  could  be  woven-in  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  all  funds. 
States,  for  instance,  with  a  higher  need  of  services  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
could  utilize  a  bigger  share  of  its  funds  for  these  purposes,  while  other  States 
or  localities  with  more  pressure  for  other  needs  in  social  services  could  allocate 
its  funds  to  meet  their  most  pressing  needs.  Ideally  Federal  mandates  for  services 
should  be  removed  or  minimized.  Provisions  should  be  made,  however,  that 
States  which  have  been  providing  social  services  at  a  level  encouraged  by  present 
Federal  sharing  ratios  and  law  not  be  penalized. 

The  initial  grant  should  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population 
or  some  other  simple  and  objective  criteria.  In  addition  to  that  grant,  States 
which  have  been  properly  using  the  present  system  to  develop  and  finance  social 
services  programs  should  be  allocated  additional  Federal  funds  to  insure  that 
the  total  Federal  funds  received  for  social  services  purposes  would  not  be  less 
than  that  received  for  services  performed  in  Fiscal  Year  1971-72.  Before  closing 
I  would  like  to  make  several  additional  comments.  The  originally  stated  purpose 
of  most  social  services  programs  under  Title  IV-A  was  to  make  it  possible  for 
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people  to  become  self-sufficient,  self-reliant,  and  to  be  able  to  move  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  I  believe  it  has  been  evident  to  all  that  this  goal  has  not  been  met  and  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  welfare  rolls  increased  during  this  period  of  heavy  spend- 
ing on  social  services.  If  in  the  future  it  is  not  possible  to  make  block  grants 
to  States,  I  believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  Federal  funding 
for  services  related  directly  to  employment,  employment  and  training-related 
child  care,  family  planning,  and  for  protective  services  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  two  Federal  policies  have  done  much  to  create  the  un- 
healthy fiscal  situation  which  is  confronting  this  Committee  and  all  of  us  relating 
to  the  almost  uncontrolled  growth  in  social  services.  One  is  the  requirement  that 
social  services  within  a  State  must  be  provided  on  a  statewide  basis  and  the 
other  is  that  Federal  funding  is  available  for  services  to  former  and  potential 
recipients  in  addition  to  current  recipients.  States  have  often  found  that  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  receive  Federal  funds  for  necessary  social  services  in  cer- 
tain urban  areas  they  have  had  to  mandate  the  services  on  a  statewide  basis, 
causing  unnecessary  expenditures  in  some  portions  of  the  State  and  diverting 
much  needed  funds  away  from  social  services  and  programs  which  are  more 
sorely  needed.  The  present  Federal  definition  of  "potential"  recipient  is  so  broad 
that  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population  could  not  qualify. 

We  believe  that  welfare  social  services  programs  should  not  be  mandated  on 
a  statewide  basis.  We  believe  that  the  States  should  be  given  block  grants  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility  in  utilizing  Federal  funds  allocated  for  social 
services  purposes.  We  believe  also  that  social  services  funds  should  be  limited 
to  current  welfare  recipients. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  mutual  prob- 
lems in  providing  financing  for  social  services. 


Prepared   Statement  of  Rita  C.  Davidson 

Chairman  Griffiths  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  air  my  views  and  to  recount  our  State's  experience  with 
regard  to  the  Federal-State  program  of  social  services  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X, 
XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  program,  which  provides  life- 
restoring  services  to  the  destitute  and  near-destitute,  has  recently  been  subjected 
to  a  relentless  campaign  of  vilification  and  misrepresentation.  Those  who  have 
engaged  in  the  onslaught  have  clone  so  largely  as  a  reaction  to  the  recent  increase 
in  the  States'  use  of  the  program,  but  the  attacks  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
growth  in  Federal  costs.  They  have  been  levelled  at  the  merits  of  this  poor-peo- 
ple's program  itself,  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  inserted  into  the  Senate's 
Revenue-sharing  bill  a  provision  which  would  eliminate  Federal  participation 
from  the  program  except  in  the  areas  of  child  care  and  family  planning.  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  the  time  this  Subcommittee  has  completed  these  hearings  it  will 
have  concluded  1)  that  the  vital  services  made  possible  by  these  expenditures 
deserve  a  top  priority  among  the  many  competing  claims  upon  the  Federal  tax 
dollar;  and  2)  that  the  program's  recent  burgeoning — though  it  was  precipitated 
by  some  favored  treatment  accorded  three  large  Republican  states — is  justifiable 
and,  in  fact,  long  overdue,  on  the  basis  of  the  pressing  need  for  expansion  of  such 
services.  Maryland's  experience,  I  believe,  will  illustrate  the  reasons  for  the  sud- 
den expansion,  and  will  demonstrate  as  well  the  responsible  way  in  which  the 
moneys  are  being  used. 

THE    MARYLAND    EXPERIENCE 

In  December  of  1970,  a  few  months  after  I  assumed  office,  I  inquired  of  the 
Regional  HEW  office  in  Philadelphia  whether  we  might  use,  as  the  State's  share 
for  matching  purposes  under  the  social  services  program,  those  State  moneys 
which  are  expended  for  social  services  by  Maryland  agencies  other  than  my  own. 
The  inquiry  was  made  orally,  as  was  the  reply.  The  answer  was  "no".  However, 
unknown  to  either  myself  or  to  HEW  Region  III  at  the  time,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia had  earlier  that  year  received  permission  to  match  just  such  State  funds 
and  had,  as  a  result,  substantially  enlarged  its  program.  Illinois,  meanwhile, 
was  in  negotiations  on  the  same  issue.  Nine  months  after  my  inquiry,  the  State 
of  Texas  submitted  a  written  request,  dated  August  31,  1971,  to  the  HEW  Re- 
gional Office  in  Dallas.  The  region's  response  was  negative.  (This  correspondence 
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is  attached  as  exhibit  A.)  As  recently  as  last  December,  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gional office  was  still  seeking  advice  from  Central  HEW  as  to  whether  funds  not 
speeificially  appropriated  to  the  single  State  agency  for  social  services  were 
matchable*  This  was  during  a  period  in  which  the  HEW  was  moving  affirmatively 
toward  giving  both  Illinois  and  New  York  approval  for  such  matching.  This  type 
of  uneven  treatment  of  States  cannot  long  avoid  the  light  of  disclosure,  and  as 
word  spread  among  State  administrators,  proposals  to  amend  State  plans  along 
the  lines  permitted  California,  Illinois  and  New  York,  began  to  deluge  HEW 
regional  offices.  Maryland's  amended  plan  was  among  them. 

Alarmed  at  the  snowballing  effect  of  its  own  actions,  the  HEW  then  drafted 
changes  in  the  Regulations  which  were  designed  to  prevent  additional  States 
from  expanding  in  this  manner  (exhibit  B).  It  unveiled  these  plans  before  the 
administrators  at  a  national  conference  in  Washington  on  May  17-18,  1972.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  were  informed  that,  beginning  July  1,  1972,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forthcoming  amendments  to  the  Regulations,  no  further  States 
would  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  Federal  social  service  funds  as  had  the  three 
large  States.  The  new  Regulations  would  require  States  to  provide  new  money, 
beyond  the  Fiscal  1972  expenditure  level,  as  their  share.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
equities which  then  characterized  the  program  would  become  enshrined  for  all 
future  time.  Those  States  which  had  not  received  HEW  blessing  for  the  matching 
of  regular  State  allocations  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  would  be  forever  barred  from 
doing  so;  those  which  had  been  more  fortunate  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  accordance  with  their  amended  State  Plans.  As  we  viewed  it,  the  HEW  had 
arbitrarily  decided  to  bestow  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  State  of 
New  York,  representing  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  money  HEW  estimated  it 
would  spend  in  Fscal  1973.  The  State  of  Maryland,  along  with  many  other  States, 
had  a  right — and,  in  fact,  an  obligation,  to  insist  that  it  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rules. 

Thus  challenged — and  facing  a  probable  cutoff  date  of  July  1,  1972,  between 
what  presumably  was  to  become  the  "have"  and  the  "have-not"  States — we  set 
about  increasing  the  tempo  of  the  expansion  already  begun  and  qualifying  for 
Federal  matching  on  the  same  basis  as  some  of  the  other  States.  Maryland  and 
its  political  subdivisions  were  allocating  millions  of  dollars  to  achieve  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Federal  Social  Services  program.  Lacking  Federal  funds, 
these  programs  were  all  starved,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  pinpoint  program  areas 
needing  new  and  expanded  efforts.  By  July  1,  1972,  some  six  weeks  after  the 
HEW  conference,  our  State  had  submitted  to  the  HEW  Regional  Office  an 
amended  State  Plan  providing  for  expansion  of  services  and  broadened  coverage. 

Also  forwarded  to  Philadelphia  were  copies  of  57  purchase-of -service  agree- 
ments which  we,  as  the  Single  State  Agency  for  the  program,  had  signed  with 
other  governmental  and  non-profit  private  agencies  (exhibit  C).  The  new  agree- 
ments called  for  the  matching  of  $131,426,770  in  State,  local  and  private  agency 
funds,  generating  a  Federal  share  of  $393,751,940  for  Fiscal  1973.  Every  new 
Federal  dollar  was  intended  to  represent  either  a  new  or  expanded  program  in 
an  area  in  which  the  State  or  locality  is  already  deeply  involved — in  juvenile 
services,  mental  retardation,  services  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  aged,  to  alcoholics, 
drug  addicts,  single  parents,  families  threatened  with  dissolution,  disadvantaged 
high  school  dropouts.  Not  one  cent  of  Federal  money  was  planned  as  a  replace- 
ment for  State,  local  or  private  funds.  Neither  highways  nor  garbage  collections 
are  to  be  financed  in  this  way.  We  have  regarded  this  as  an  opportunity  to  do 
exactly  what  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  urged  the  States  to  do 
ever  since  the  Federal  social  services  program  expanded  by  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act — that  is,  to  increase  services  to  public  assistance 
recipients  and  to  those  whose  family  or  economic  condition  is  so  precarious  that 
they  are  likely  to  become  dependent  on  public  assistance.  States  have  been 
making  these  efforts  all  along — to  the  limited  extent  of  their  ability — without 
Federal  assistance. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Maryland  program  was  predicated  on  volumes  of 
information  and  the  experience  of  the  contracting  agencies  and  localities— all 
pointing  to  a  vast  need.  I  have  with  me  the  background  data  submitted  by  the 
providers  of  services  with  whom  we  contracted.  Although  it  is  too  voluminous 
to  duplicate  in  its  entirety,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  it  available  to  any  member 
of  the  Subcommittee.  Far  from  conducting  an  unprincipled  raid  on  the  Federal 
treasury,  as  the  press  was  so  quick  to  charge,  we  are  hopeful  that  for  the  first 
time  we  may  be  able  to  offer  the  services  for  which  we  see  a  need  every  day. 
The  City  of  Baltimore  offers  a  good  example :  The  City  would  receive  $67  million 
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in  new  Federal  funds  as  a  match  to  the  $23  million  it  is  now  spending.  We  are 
talking  about  a  city  which  has  experienced  an  alarming  growth  in  its  depend- 
ency rate — now  equal  to  17.7%  of  its  population  ;  a  city,  one-quarter  of  whose 
people  are  near  or  below  the  poverty  level.  For  the  City  proper,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  8.7%  last  June ;  almost  40%  of  the  youth,  aged  18  to  24,  have 
not  completed  high  school.  Baltimore's  violent  crime  rate  is  third  highest  in  the 
nation.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  a  City  thus  plagued  by  poverty  has  a 
need  for  services  far  beyond  its  tiscal  capability.  In  fact,  the  City  enacted  a 
deficit  budget  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  new  Federal  dollars  would  be 
used  to  enlarge  existing  programs  and  initiate  new  programs  which  have  been 
found  to  have  efficacy  (or  have  a  potential  for  having)  in  promoting  economic 
independence.  Among  them  are :  an  expansion  of  the  "School  Without  a  Building" 
program  which  provides  a  work-study  program  for  potential  high-school  drop- 
outs ;  special  home  services  for  the  chronically  ill  or  aged  as  an  alternative  to 
institutional  care;  readjustment  centers  to  provide  special  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  students  with  high  truancy  rates ;  additional  family  counseling  and  a 
range  of  counseling  services  for  problem  tenants :  and  a  psychiatric  day  center 
for  mentally  ill  persons  on  an  out-patient  basis  ( exhibit  E ) . 

All  of  the  above  programs  are  currently  under  way  in  the  City — at  a  fraction 
of  the  size  needed.  It  should  be  obvious  that  a  City  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  would  scarcely  inject  its  scarce  dollars  into  such  endeavors  unless 
it  had  strong  evidence  that  the  investment  was  likely  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
reducing  dependency. 

In  its  conduct  of  its  own  or  joint  Federal-State  programs,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land proceeds  with  extreme  caution.  Where  a  purchase  of  services  is  involved,  our 
Depai-tment  imposes  additional  safeguards.  The  attached  chart,  Exhibit  D, 
illustrates  the  detailed  procedure  we  follow  before  implementation  of  such  a 
program. 

The  provider  submits  a  proposal  to  the  Department,  which  is  reviewed  and  if 
necessary  worked  by  our  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Program  Evaluation  ;  it  is 
also  subjected  to  a  fiscal  and  a  legal  review.  If  an  amendment  to  the  State  Plan 
is  required,  it  is  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  HEW  Regional  office  for  approval. 
Once  the  agreement  has  the  Secretary's  approval,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  for  approval.  If  new  State  positions  are 
required,  it  goes  before  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Once  past  this  Board,  it  is 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Personnel  for  review  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
classifications  and  grade  levels. 

Prior  to  setting  the  program  into  operation,  the  Department  is  required  to 
notify  both  Houses  of  the  State  General  Assembly,  any  member  of  which  may 
exercise  his  prerogative  to  investigate  the  project.  The  program  will  subsequently 
appear  as  a  line  item  in  the  Department's  budget,  in  connection  with  which  it 
will  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  and.  again,  of  the  Dep't.  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning.  At  any  of 
these  stages,  it  is  possible  for  the  reviewing  body  to  recommend  partial  or  total 
excision  of  the  program. 

Additionally,  I  have  established  a  procedure  for  careful  monitoring  of  each 
project  conducted  under  purchase  of  service  agreements.  In  connection  with  each 
of  the  contracts  we  are  requiring  a  six  months'  planning  period,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Social 
Services  a  detailed  plan  which  we  review  for  compliance  with  HEW  requirements 
and  our  own  State  Social  Services  Plan,  now  being  developed.  Each  provider 
must  provide  a  quarterly  certification  of  expenditures,  which  we  review.  Our 
Department  will  audit  and  evaluate  each  contract  annually,  and  will  provide, 
throughout  the  program's  implementation,  technical  assistance,  monitoring  and 
civil  rights  compliance  reviews  as  required.  (This  sequence  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  described  in  exhibit  D. ) 

I  believe  that  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  once  apprised  of  the  facts,  will 
recognize  that  most  of  the  States,  including  Maryland,  have  behaved  responsibly 
on  the  issue  of  social  services  funding.  Let  me  recount  the  positions  which  Mary- 
land as  a  State  and  the  States  as  a  body  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
issues : 

1.  Once  we  became  cognizant  of  the  Federal  Government's  favored  treat- 
ment of  certain  States,  we  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  obligation  to  demand 
equal  treatment  for  the  citizens  of  our  State.  I  consider  that  a  responsible 
position. 

2.  When  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on  social  services  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, based  upon  inaccurate  information  furnished  by  HEW,  the  State  ad- 
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ministrators  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the  impact  of  such  action  on 
their  programs.  At  that  conference  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  survey 
the  States  and  identified  $4.6  hillion  in  social  service  requirements  for  Fiscal 
1973  instead  of  the  $2.1  billion  figure  used  by  HEW.  They  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  the  programs  were  needed,  and  that  the  Congress  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  true  facts — and  that  was  a  responsible  act.  In  addition,  they 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  retention  of  open-end  funding  until  "such  time 
as  the  Congress  itself  may  devise  a  formula  to  assure  for  the  future  that  all 
States  receive  an  equitable  and  adequate  share  of  Federal  funds  for  services 
for  their  citizens."  The  resolution,  therefore,  recognized  the  inevitability  of 
a  limitation,  but  insisted  on  equity  among  the  States  and  funding  sufficiency. 
I  believe  this  was  a  responsible  position  (exhibit  F). 

3.  When  Governor  Mandel,  as  chairman  of  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference, appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  along  with  group  of 
governors,  he  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  toward  devising  a  for- 
mula for  the  fair  distribution  of  Federal  moneys  for  social  services.  This 
was  a  responsible  act. 

4.  Governor  Mandel  that  very  day  appointed  a  committee  of  six  governors 
which  forwarded  to  the  two  appropriations  committees  shortly  thereafter  a 
suggested  formula  and  recommended  an  authorized  expenditure  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. This  was  $1  billion  less  than  the  Fiscal  1973  needs  projected  by  the 
States  and  thus  represented  a  responsible  proposal  (exhibit  G). 

5.  This  committee  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  12  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  which,  like  the  smaller  group,  urged  a  ceiling 
of  $3.6  billion  and  revised  somewhat  the  recommended  distribution  formula. 
This  same  position  was  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  These,  too,  were  responsible  acts. 

6.  On  August  11,  1972,  Governor  Mandel  wired  all  Governors  urging  sup- 
port for  changes  in  the  social  services  program  which  would  establish  an 
adequate  ceiling,  equitably  distributed,  and  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
social  services  funds  to  refinance  State  expenditures.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  this  was  a  responsible  position  (exhibit  H). 

The  abrupt  rise  in  the  States'  use  of  the  Federal  moneys  available  to  them 
under  the  present  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  viewed  by  many  as 
indicative  of  State  greed.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  States'  desire  to 
match  their  own  expenditures  indicates  an  eagerness  to  expand  the  programs 
designed  to  assist  people— programs  which  are  falling  far  short  of  meeting  the 
need  due  to  lack  of  Federal  participation.  I  might  cite  an  example  from  our 
experience : 

We  chose  at  random  four  programs  which  are  among  our  purchase-of -service 
contracts  and  estimated  how  much  additional  money  would  be  required  to  satisfy 
100%  of  the  need.  The  programs  were  Child  Care,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  and  Services  to  Alcoholics.  We  discovered  that  these  relatively 
small  programs  would  by  themselves  require  $132.8  million  additional  in  order  to 
meet  100%  of  need.  Thus,  the  $400  million  in  Federal  funds  to  which  we  feel  we 
are  entitled  does  not  represent  an  astronomical  figure  when  viewed  against  the 
need — or  when  viewed  against  the  $100  million  in  State  funds  which  we  are 
currently  spending  to  help  our  citizens  without  Federal  matching. 

THE    SOCIAL    SERVICES    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    REVENUE-SHARING    BILL 

I  should  like  now  to  make  some  remarks  concerning  the  action  the  Senate  took 
with  respect  to  the  Social  Services  amendments  in  the  Revenue- Sharing  bill.  The 
measure  removes  the  Federal  Government  from  participation  in  all  social  services 
except  child  care  and  family  planning.  Even  the  child  care  which  many  Senators 
had  previously  promoted  as  worthy  of  unlimited  funding — insofar  as  it  enabled 
parents  to  work — is  now  restricted  to  $600  million  a  year.  In  lieu  of  the  4.6  bil- 
lion which  States  estimate  they  will  need  for  Fiscal  1973,  or  of  the  $3.6  billion 
which  the  National  Governors'  Conference  recommended,  the  bill  provides  $1 
billion  in  shared  revenue,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  localities 
on  a  "no  strings"  basis.  This  means  that  the  States  will  have  possible  access  to 
a  total  of  $933  million  for  social  services — if,  indeed,  the  revenue-sharing  portion 
is  used  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  such  requirement. 

The  impact  on  Maryland,  as  on  all  States,  will  be  severe :  Two  days  ago  we 
received  Regional  HEW  approval  of  our  amended  State  Plan.  We  do  not  yet  have 
a  firm  estimate  of  the  dollar  amounts  to  which  we  shall  be  entitled  for  the  last 
quarter  of  Fiscal  1972  and  for  the  year  1973,  but  our  talks  have  indicated  that 
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the  additional  Federal  money  due  us  for  the  second  quarter  of  Fiscal  1973  is 
between  $25  and  $40  million.  These  commitments,  annualized,  would  entitle  the 
State  to  something  between  $100  and  $160  million  in  addition  to  the  1973  entitle- 
ment of  $23,960,860,  which  is  currently  being  expended  by  the  Social  Services 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  old,  previously-approved  plan.  Thus,  Maryland 
would  be  due  at  least  $123,960,860  for  Fiscal  1973— as  Federal  reimbursement 
for  moneys  which  the  State  has  spent  and  is  currently  spending  for  eligible  serv- 
ices under  an  approved  State  Plan. 

Contrast  these  amounts  due  the  State  with  what  it  can  expect  to  receive  under 
the  Social  Services  provisions  of  the  Revenue-Sharing  bill :  Maryland  would  be 
allocated  $12.9  million  for  child  care,  plus  $6.4  million  as  the  State's  share  of  the 
special  revenue-sharing  amount — a  total  for  the  State  of  $19.3  million.  This  is  $4,- 
660,860  below  the  Federal  share  of  our  current  expenditures  under  the  old  State 
Plan,  exclusive  of  the  purchase-of-service  contracts  we  have  executed.  It  would 
actually  decimate  the  program,  requiring  a  49%  slash  in  all  services  except  child 
care  and  family  planning,  with  the  consequent  severe  reduction  in  staff  that  this 
entails. 

In  view  of  the  Regional  approval  of  our  State  Plan,  we  shall  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive, in  time,  the  additional  moneys  due  us  for  expenditures  already  made  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  Fiscal  1972.  But,  if  the  Revenue-Sharing  provisions  prevail, 
money  will  not  be  available  to  maintain  the  programs  at  the  level  of  the  fourth- 
quarter  commitment.  We  shall  therefore  be  foreclosed  from  expanding  as  we 
had  planned  and  hoped.  The  money  due  us  for  the  final  quarter  will  of  necessity  go 
into  the  State  General  Fund,  there  to  replace  State  funds — exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  Governor  Mandel  and  I  and  the  Congress  had  wanted. 

We  who  are  administrators  are  also  taxpayers  and  are  responsible  to  taxpay- 
ers. No  less  than  you,  we  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  wisest  possible 
use  of  the  public's  dollar.  Within  this  framework  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  fund 
these  vitally-needed  services  on  a  realistic  and  equitable  basis  so  that  human 
suffering  and  dependency  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  call  on  this  Subcommittee,  in  keeping  with  responsible  fiscal  policy,  to  urge 
your  colleagues  on  the  Conference  Committee  considering  the  Revenue-Sharing 
bill  to  provide  an  adequate  ceiling  of  $3.6  billion  for  social  services,  to  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  among  the  States  through  the  mechanism  of  the  social  serv- 
ices provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  the  use  of 
the  moneys  to  refinance  State  expenditures. 

EXHIBIT  A 

Correspondence  Between  State  of  Texas  and  HEW  Region 

August  31,  1971. 
Dr.  Peggy  R.  Wildman, 

Associate  Rec/ional  Director,  Community  Services,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Dr.  Wildman  :  Please  refer  to  an  Identical  Memorandum  issued  by  your 
oflace  on  June  30,  1971,  carrying  the  subject:  "Clarification  of  Policies  on  the 
Purchase  of  Social  Services  from  Other  Agencies." 

As  you  know,  this  Department  is  holding  conferences  with  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation  with  the  intent  of  purchasing  from 
that  agency  social  services  for  present,  former,  and  potential  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  its  approved  plans  for  social  services  provided  under  Titles  I, 
IV-A,  X.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Our  question  relates  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  on  the  first 
page  of  the  statement  ".  .  .  through  use  of  Federal  funds  and  state  or  local  funds 
appropriated  directly  to  the  State  or  local  agency.  It  does  not  deal  with  indirect 
or  third-party  funding  of  the  non-Federal  share."  It  relates  also  to  the  statement 
in  a  supplemental  memorandum  dated  June  19,  1971,  which  states :  "The  prin- 
ciple set  forth  pertains  only  to  services  purchased  with  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Welfare  Agency." 

We  raise  these  questions  : 
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1.  Our  primary  question  deals  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  "appropri- 
ated" as  used  in  this  context.  Does  this  mean  literally  that  the  money  must 
be  "appropriated"  by  legislative  act  to  the  "single  state  agency"  or  does 
it  also  include  other  funds  which  might  be  made  available  for  the  use  of 
the  single  state  agency  in  developing  such  projects? 

2.  Are  funds  available  to  another  state  agency  (other  than  the  Welfare 
Department)  considered  to  be  acceptable  as  matching  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  social  services? 

3.  If  the  answer  to  question  two  is  affirmative,  we  ask  the  next  question : 
Assuming  that  appropriate  contractual  arrangements  have  been  worked 

out  under  the  terms  of  CFR  226,  can  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
upon  receipt  of  an  appropriate  bill,  pay  to  the  state  agency  supplying  the 
service  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  service.  That  is,  the  agency 
supplying  service  would  be  paid  only  that  portion  of  the  service  cost  which 
represents  the  Federal  share.  The  balance,  or  state's  share,  of  the  cost 
would  be  met  out  of  that  agency's  state  appropriation. 

4.  If  the  answer  to  question  three  is  negative,  then  we  pose  this  question : 
Assuming  an  appropriate  contractual  arrangement  under  CFR  226,  could 

the  agency  supplying  the  service  bill  the  Welfare  Department  for  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  and,  simultaneously  with  submitting  the  bill,  transfer  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  share  of  the 
bill? 
Inasmuch  as  this  Department  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health-Mental 
Retardation  have  had  extensive  conferences  around  this  purchase  of  service  plan, 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  this  matter  of  the  intent  of  this  statement  regarding 
fund  source  clarified.  We  shall,  therefore,  appreciate  an  early  response. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  W.  Vowell. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Social  and  Rehabilitation   Service, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  September  7, 1971. 
Mr.  Raymond  W.  Vowell, 

Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  John  R.  Reagan  Building, 
Austin,  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Vowell  :  In  response  to  questions  raised  in  your  August  31,  1971, 
letter  concerning  other  public  agencies'  funds  being  transferred  to  the  Welfare 
Department,  the  document,  "Clarification  of  Policies  on  the  Purchase  of  Social 
Services  from  Other  Agencies,"  does  not  directly  deal  with  other  public  state 
agencies. 

1.  "Our  primary  question  deals  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  "appropriated" 
as  used  in  this  context.  Does  this  mean  literally  that  the  money  must  be  "appro- 
priated" by  legislative  act  to  the  "single  state  agency"  or  does  it  also  include 
other  funds  which  might  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  single  state  agency 
in  developing  such  projects?" 

The  document  does  mean  literally  that  money  must  be  "appropriated"  by  legis- 
lative act  to  the  "single  state  agency."  It  does  not  include  other  funds  which 
might  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  single  state  agency  in  developing  such 
projects. 

2.  "Are  funds  available  to  another  state  agency  (other  than  the  Welfare  De- 
partment) considered  to  be  acceptable  as  matching  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  social  services?" 

Yes,  funds  are  acceptable  if  given  on  an  unrestricted  basis  to  the  Welfare 
Department.  There  must  be  demonstration  that  eligible  AFDC  recipients  are 
not  being  given  services  by  the  other  agency.  Included  in  the  contract  there 
must  be  an  elaboration  of  the  fact  that  the  contributing  agency  is  unable  to 
provide  services  to  these  clients  with  the  amount  of  money  which  they  have. 
However,  by  matching  the  excess  money  and  earning  additional  federal  money, 
services  could  be  provided. 

3.  "If  the  anstcer  to  question  two  is  affirmative,  we  ask  the  next  question: 
"Assuming  that  appropriate  contractual  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
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under  the  terms  of  CFR  226,  can  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  upon  receipt 
of  an  appropriate  till,  pay  to  the  state  agency  supplying  the  service  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  service.  That  is,  the  agency  supplying  service  would  te 
paid  only  that  portion  of  the  service  cost  which  represents  the  Federal  share. 
The  balance,  or  state's  share,  of  the  cost  would  te  met  out  of  that  agency's 
state  appropriation." 

At  this  time,  your  proposal  is  not  feasible.  This  entire  area  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Administrator  in  Washington. 

-i.  "If  the  answer  to  question  three  is  negative,  then  we  pose  this  question: 

"Assuming  an  appropriate  contractual  arrangement  under  CFR  226,  could  the 
agency  supply  the  service  till  the  Welfare  Department  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
service  and,  simultaneously  with  submitting  the  till,  transfer  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  share  of  the  bill?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  also  no. 

Within  the  last  ten  days,  the  entire  area  of  purchase  of  services  from  other 
public  agencies  has  been  brought  under  scrutiny  by  General  Counsel  for  resolu- 
tion. 

If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peggy  R.  Wildman, 
Associate  Regional  Commissioner,  Community  Services. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  15,  1912. 
Mr.  Raymond  W.  Vowell, 

Commissioner,  State  Departmeyxt  of  Public  Welfare,  John  H.  Reagan  Building, 
Austin,  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Vowell  :  On  September  7,  1971,  I  responded  to  your  inquiry  of  August 
31st  concerned  with  questions  relating  to  transfer  of  funds  from  other  public 
agencies  to  the  welfare  department. 

You  are  aware  that  subsequent  communication  from  Central  Office  was  not 
consistent  with  our  position  at  that  time.  In  addition,  we  have  discussed  the  issue 
more  recently  with  Central  Office  and  have  concluded  our  earlier  interpretation  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  current  national  position.  Therefore,  the  answers  given 
you  in  the  September  7th  letter  are  no  ionger  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peggy  R.  Wildman, 
Associate  Regional  Commissioner. 

EXHIBIT  B 

Proposed  HEW  Regulation  Change  Limiting  Matchable  State  Allocations 

§  226.2     Federal  financial  participation. 

(a)  Federal  financial  participation  is  available  in  expenditures  for  purchase 
of  services  under  the  State  plans  to  the  extent  that  payment  for  purchased  serv- 
ices is  in  accordance  with  rates  of  payment  established  by  the  State  which  do  not 
exceed  the  amounts  reasonable  and  necessary  to  assure  quality  of  service  and.  in 
the  case  of  services  purchased  from  other  public  agencies,  the  cost  reasonably 
assignable  to  such  services. 

(b)  Services  which  may  be  purchased  with  Federal  financial  participation  are 
those  for  which  Federal  financial  participation  is  otherwise  available  under 
title  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  which  are  included 
under  the  approved  State  plan. 

(c)  In  any  new  purchase  from  a  public  agency,  on  or  after  July  1,  1972,  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  is  available  only  in  those  expenditures  by  the  provider 
agency  which  exceed  the  expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1972  by  the  provider 
agency  (or  its  predecessors)  in  furnishing  services  of  the  type  being  purchased, 
to  persons  of  the  type  for  whom  services  are  purchased. 
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EXHIBIT  C 

Itemized  List  of  Maryland  Purchase-of-Service  Contracts   Signed  During 

Fiscal  1972 

Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  12,  1972. 
To  :  Rita  C.  Davidson. 
From  :  Bill  B.  Benton,  Jr. 
Subject :  Purchase  of  service  agreements. 

Listed  on  the  attached  tables  are  the  Purchase  of  Service  Agreements  which 
have  been  completed  by  this  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  This  list  does  not  include  several  of  the  pre-existing  Purchase  of  Service 
Agreements  prior  to  your  efforts  toward  expanding  this  program. 

In  all,  57  Purchase  of  Service  Contracts  were  negotiated.  This  amount  is 
broken  down  as  follows  :  11  with  State  Agencies,  S  with  Private  Agencies,  23  with 
Local  Governments,  15  with  other  Public  Agencies. 

These  contracts  totaled  over  525,178,710  dollars  in  State,  Federal  and  Local 
Funds.  This  means,  that  if  all  the  purchase-related  plan  amendments  are  ap- 
proved, the  State  of  Maryland,  including  localities,  will  be  entitled  to  draw 
393,751,940  million  dollars  in  previously  untapped  Federal  resources.  These 
amounts  are  detailed  below : 


State/local  share      Federal  matching  Total 


State  agencies $84,002,747.00  $252,008,241.00  $336,010,988  00 

Private  agencies 637,605.00  1,761,491.00  2,399,156  00 

Local  governments 37,933,958.18  113,436,754.54  151,370,712.72 

Other  public  agencies 8,852,400.23  26,545,453.69  35,397,853.92 


Total  agencies 131,426,770.41        393,751,940.23  525,178,710.64 


The  total  dollar  increase  in  FY  1973  projections  over  the  May  HEW  estimate 
is  $385,812,S09.00.  I  trust  that  this  information  is  satisfactory  for  your  use  and 
will  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  more  detailed  information  at  your  request. 
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Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  16,  1912. 
Mrs.  Rita  C.  Davidson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Secretary  Davidson  :  The  Board  of  Public  Works,  on  August  14,  1972, 
considered  the  following  positions  which  were  presented  subject  to  the  actual 
receipt  of  Federal  Funds  under  the  provisions  of  Title  IVA  and  Title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended. 

department  of  employment  and  social  services 

137  positions  to  monitor,  evaluate  and  administer  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ments ; 

6  positions  for  the  Office  of  Childhood  Development  monitoring ; 

433  positions  for  operation  and  administrative  support  of  day  care  activities ; 

64  positions  to  provide  social  services  to  Housing  Authority  residents  in  Anne 
Arundel,  Prince  Georges  and  Wicomico  Counties ; 

1  position  to  monitor  and  evaluate  a  purchase  of  service  agreement  entitled 
"School  Without  a  Building" ; 

5  positions  to  monitor  and  evaluate  a  purchase  of  service  agreement  with  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  Of  Central  Maryland  ; 
4  positions  for  expansion  of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

2  positions  for  the  planning  phase  of  home  ownership/tenant  counseling,  edu- 
cational and  housing  social  service  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

18  positions  for  the  planning  phase  of  expanded  mental  retardation  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  CORRECTIONAL  SERVICES 

16  positions  for  the  planning  phase  of  parole  and  probation  service  programs. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

2  positions  for  the  planning  phase  of  education  programs, 

688  Total  Positions. 

These  positions  were  approved  subject  to  prior  satisfaction  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  before  any  positions  are  established  or  monies  expended  on 
behalf  of  contracts  or  programs  funded  through  expansion  of  Title  IVA  and 
Title  XVI  eligible  services  : 

1.  The  amended  State  Plan  must  be  approved  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.  A  letter  of  credit  must  be  in  hand  which  incorporates  the  additional  funding 
requirements  supporting  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  expanded  programs. 

3.  A  summary  of  the  various  programs  requested  under  Title  IVA  and  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Honorable 
William  James,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  Hunter 
Lowe,  Speaker  of  the  House,  explaining  program  content  and  the  source  and 
status  of  funds. 

4.  The  Legislative  Committee  on  Joint  Budget  and  Audit  must  be  notified  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  each  expanded  program  along  with  the  source  and 
status  of  funding  for  that  program. 

5.  A  course  of  action  should  be  pursued  which  will  permit  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  receive  matching  funds,  as  provided  under  Title  IVA  and  Title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended,  for  existing  eligible  services  currently 
financed  by  General  Funds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  P.  Slicher,  Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  E 

Baltimore  Economic  and  Demographic  Data 

Baltimore,  the  seventh  largest  city  in  the  nation,  has  experienced  an  alarming 
growth  in  the  dependency  rate  of  its  population,  with  corresponding  demands  on 
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city  services.  Unfortunately,  the  city's  resources  have  not  kept  pace  with  these 
growing  demands. 

Description  of  target  population 

A  few  demographic  indicators  graphically  describe  the  plight  of  the  city's 
population. 

8.7%  unemployment  rate  in  June  1972  as  compared  with  7.8%  in  June  1971.1 
1  of  4  persons  in  Baltimore  City  have  incomes  near  or  below  the  poverty  level 
(income  less  than  125%  of  poverty  level).2 

160,747  people  receive  public  assistance.  This  figure  represents  17.7%  of  the 
City's  population.3 

6,519  students,  or  about  9%  of  the  secondary  school  population,  dropped  out 
of  school  during  the  1971-72  year.4 
The  unemployment  rate  for  male  high  school  drop-outs,  ages  16  to  21,  is  43%.2 
39.6%  of  the  population  aged  IS  to  24  has  not  graduated  from  high  school.2 
The  aged  dependency  ratio  is  the  highest  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  10.5%  of 
the  City's  population  is  aged  64  or  over.2 
33%  of  the  population  is  under  18.2 

One  of  four  children  in  Baltimore  City  are  living  in  female-headed  households.3 
Baltimore  City  has  third  highest  violent  crime  rate  in  the  nation.5 
60%  of  the  burglaries  are  committed  by  youth  under  18.5 
50%  of  the  robberies  are  committed  by  youth  under  18.5 
20%  of  the  housing  stock  is  below  acceptable  code  standards.6 
Attached  are  additional  statistics  which  support  the  above  indicators. 
In  recognition  of  the  severity  and  diversity  of  Baltimore's  problems,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  recently 
designated  the  City  as  a  "High  Impact"  crime  city;  Department  of  Labor  has 
designated  the  entire  city  as  eligible  for  Section  6  funds  under  the  emergency 
Employment  Act  (''area  of  substantial  unemployment")  ;  the  Youth  Development 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration  of  HEW  has  studied  the  full  range 
of  services  available  to  youth  in  Baltimore  and  found  them  seriously  inadequate 
and  fragmented. 

Even  though  Baltimore's  problems  have  been  recognized  by  both  the  State  and 
federal  governments,  the  need  for  services  far  outstrips  available  assistance. 
Because  the  city  has  experienced  a  very  small  increase  in  its  assessable  basis, 
the  revenue  gap  has  been  closed  each  year  by  resort  to  the  already  overburdened 
property  tax.  Anticipating  the  passage  of  revenue  sharing  by  September  1,  the 
city  enacted  a  deficit  budget  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  With  that  deadline 
already  past,  city  services  are  now  being  cut. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  only  logical  and  proper  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
through  its  Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services  should  enter  into  a 
purchase  of  service  arrangement  with  Baltimore  City  in  an  effort  to  expand 
inadequate,  existing  services  and  to  provide  otherwise  unobtainable,  new  services. 

Current  programs — Proposed  expansion 

Following  are  some  examples  of  current  programs  serving  the  target  popula- 
tion. Expansion  is  projected  for  each  of  these  services. 

"School  Without  A  Building"  to  provide  an  alternative  work-study  program 
for  high  school  drop-outs. 

Comprehensive  educational  services  to  enable  "educable"  youngsters  to 
realize  their  full  potential. 

Street  Club  program  to  assist  alienated  youth  in  obtaining  employment, 
recreation,  and  educational  opportunities. 

Special  home  services  for  the  chronically  ill  who  would  otherwise  require 
institutional  care. 

Psychiatric  day  center  for  mentally  ill  persons  on  an  outpatient  and  out- 
reach basis. 

Comprehensive  service  units  in  high-rise  public  housing  for  the  elderly,  for 
education,  employment,  health  and  recreation. 

Expanded  hours  for  recreation  centers  to  provide  activities  for  youth  and 
teenagers  who  would  otherwise  have  no  constructive  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, interests,  or  free  time. 


1  Department  of  Employment  Security  Administration. 

2  United  States  Census  1970. 

3  Department  of  Social  Services. 

4  Department  of  Education. 

5  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform  Crime  Report. 
8  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 
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Preventive  dentistry  to  provide  dental  health  education,  nutritional  coun- 
seling, and  clinical  dental  care. 

Family  planning  counselors  to  implement  outreach  services. 

Readjustment  centers  to  provide  special  educational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents with  high  truancy  rates. 

Clinics  equipped  to  identify  and  provide  counseling  services  for  sickle-cell 
disease. 

Iron-enriched  milk  distribution  program  for  children  of  low-income 
families. 

Counseling  services  for  problem  tenants  as  identified  by  the  Housing 
Court. 

Unmet  need 

These  programs  have  been  successful  in  serving  limited  numbers  of  people. 

Present  funding  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  city 

residents.  The  dimensions  of  unmet  need  are  underscored  by  the  following  facts: 

16,000  families  eligible  for  Baltimore  City  public  housing  are  currently  on 

waiting  lists. 

5,065  male  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  are  unemployed  and 
largely  unemployable  without  additional  training  and  counseling. 

Several  thousands  of  people  are  on  waiting  lists  for  training  programs' — 
Job  Corps.  WIN,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Concentrated  Emplyoment  Pro- 
gram. However,  funds  are  currently  being  reduced  for  these  programs. 

During  the  past  year,  Baltimore's  number  of  unemployed  residents  has 
increased  by  3,000  people  or  about  9%.  Their  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
recent  20%  reduction  in  funds  for  the  Employment  Service. 

Cost-benefit  review 

Skill  training  programs  have  been  shown  to  yield  benefits  which  substantially 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  original  investment.  Another  manpower  program  with  a 
high  return  relative  to  cost  is  a  proposed  job-related  transportation  system  from 
Die  inner-city  to  suburban  places  of  employment.  This  system  will  increase  em- 
ployment and  earnings,  thus  creating  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  and  tax- 
able income.  The  net  result  of  these  manpower  programs  is  the  transformation  of 
tax  burdens  into  tax  creators. 

Other  social  services  have  demonstrated  economic  practicality  as  well  as  social 
and  human  justification.  Among  these  are  the  Special  Home  Services  for  the 
Elderly  and  the  Psychiatric  Day  Center.  Both  of  these  programs  enable  patients 
to  remain  at  home  for  care  and  treatment  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  that  would 
be  incurred  in  public  institutions. 

New  programs 

Examples  of  new  programs  which  we  intend  to  plan  and  implement  under  a 
purchase  of  service  contract  are  : 

Pre-retirement  counseling  for  elderly  persons  ; 

Mobile  drug  prevention  counseling  units  to  provide  diagnostic,  treatment,  and 
referral  services  ; 

High  school  drop-out  training  in  nautical  skills  to  prepare  youths  for  merchant 
marine  and  port-related  jobs  : 

Vocational  training,  rehabilitation,  and  family  counseling  services  for  the 
male  and  female  Jail  population  : 

Homeownership  and  home  maintenance  counseling  for  low-income  residents  ; 

Violence  center  to  provide  psychiatric  counseling  to  violent  students  and  drug 
addicts  ; 

A  network  of  street  academics  to  provide  alternative  vocational-educational 
experiences  for  ex-offenders,  youth  diverted  from  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  students  poorly  adjusted  to  the  traditional  school  model. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  proposes  to  plan  a  comprehensive  system  of  services  to 
be  funded  by  a  Purchase  of  Service  contract  with  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Services.  In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (49  Stat.  620).  these  services  will  be  designed  to  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  dependency  among  the  various  segments  of  Baltimore's  eligible  population  by 
improving  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  city  services  geared  to  promoting  self- 
sufficiency  and  productivity.  The  need  for  expanded  and  improved  programs  is 
evident,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  funds  allocated  to  such  programs  yield 
multiple  returns.  Yet  without  this  proposed  support,  these  urgent  needs  will 
remain  unmet. 
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I.    INCOME    OF    FAMILIES    AND    UNRELATED    INDIVIDUALS 

Families  with  female  head— 16.929. 
Female  headed  families  as  a  %  of  all  Families,  21.8. 
Children  less  than  18  yrs.  old  in  female  headed  families,  70,620. 
Children  less  than  18  yrs.  old  in  female  headed  families  as  a  %  of  all  children 
less  than  is  yrs.  old— 23.3. 

Mean  income  of  female  headed  families — .$6,054.00. 

II.    TYPE    OF    INCOME   OF    FAMILIES 

Public  assistance  or  public  welfare.  21,721. 
Mean  income,  $1,313. 

Total  persons    on  public  assistance  or  public  welfare,  160,747 — Adults,  59,772; 
Children,  90,975. 

III.    INCOME    LESS    THAN    POVERTY    LEVEL 

(1)  Families,  30.178. 

Percent  of  all  families,  14.0. 

Mean  family  income.  $1,937.00. 

Percent  receiving  public  assistance,  37.1  (11,196). 

Mean  size  of  the  family,  4.19. 

Families  with  female  head,  17,339. 

Female  headed  families  with  related  children  under  18  yrs.,  15,467. 

(2)  Unrelated  individuals,  37,165. 

Percent  of  all  unrelated  individuals,  36.3. 

Mean  income.  $842.00. 

Percent  receiving  public  assistance,  19.1  (7.098). 

(3)  Persons— 163,486. 
Percent  of  all  persons,  18.4. 

Percent  65  yrs.  and  over.  13.8  (22.561). 

Related  children  under  IS.  73.276. 

Percent  living  with  both  parents,  27.3  (20,004). 

IV.    INCOME   LESS    THAN    125%    OF   POVERTY   LEVEL 

(1)  Families.  40.856. 

Percent  of  all  families.  18.9. 
Mean  income  deficit.  $2,176.00. 
Families  with  female  head.  20.767. 

(2)  Unrelated  individuals.  43.406. 

Percent  of  all  unrelated  individuals.  42.4. 
Mean  income  deficit,  $1276.00. 

(3)  Persons.  216.S06. 
Percent  of  all  persons,  24.2. 

Related  children  under  IS  yrs..  97.390. 
Percent  living  with  both  parents.  36.0  (35,060). 

V.    EMPLOYMENT    STATUS 

(1)  Male,  16  Yrs.  and  over,  291,531. 
Labor  force.  216,667. 
Percent  of  total.  74.3. 
Civilian  labor  force.  213,493. 

Unemployed,  9,119. 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force,  4.3. 

Not  in  labor  force  65  yrs.  and  over.  26,680. 

(2)  Female.  16  Yrs.  and  over.  343.216. 

Labor  force.  156.455:  percent  of  total  45.6. 
Civilian  labor  force,  156,330. 

Unemployed,  S.004. 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force,  5.1. 
Not  in  labor  force  65  yrs.  and  over,  48,190. 

(3)  Male.  16-21  yrs.,  44,486. 

Not  enrolled  in  school,  19.641. 
Not  high  school  graduate,  11.653. 
Unemployed  or  not  in  labor  force,  5,065. 
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VI.    UNEMPLOYMENT    BY    RACE     107  2 

(1)  Negro  male,  4,993. 

(2)  Negro  female,  4,916. 

VII.    JUNE    197  2 

(1)  Work  force,  424,445. 

(2)  Unemployment  rate,  8.7. 

(3)  Number  of  unemployed,  36,910. 

VII.    BALTIMORE    CITY 

(1)  Youth  dependency  ratio,  599. 

(2)  Aged  dependency  ratio,  189. 
Total,  788. 

IX.    STATE   OF   MARYLAND 


( 1 )  Youth  dependency  ratio,  654. 

(2)  Aged  dependency  ratio,  133. 
Total,  787. 


Population  65  and  over 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Baltimore  as 
percent  of 
Maryland 


White - 

Nonwhite 

Total 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  total 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  Negro... 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  receiving  social  security,  total. 
Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  receiving  social  security, 

Negro - 

Aged  dependency  ratio1... 

i  The  number  of  persons  65  years  and  over  per  1,000  population  18  to  64. 

Source:  All  data  from  1970  census. 

BALTIMORE 


258,981 
40,716 


71,314 
24, 350 


299,  697 
62, 625 
15,343 
46, 531 

10,  387 
133 


95,  664 

22,  561 

9,038 

16,311 

6,092 
189 


27.8 
59.5 


31.9 
36.0 
58.9 
35.0 

58.7 
110.5 


Population  65  and  over 

Total 
population 

Elderly  as 

percentage 

of  total 

95, 664 

905,759 

10.6 

71,314 

479,  837 
420, 110 

14.9 

24,350 

5.8 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  total,  22,561.  This  is  23.6%  of  the 
elderly  population. 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  Negro,  9,038.  This  is  37.1%  of  the 
elderly  Negro  population. 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  receiving  Social  Security,  total, 
16.311.  This  is  72.3%  of  the  poor  elderly  population. 

Receiving  incomes  less  than  poverty  level,  receiving  Social  Security,  Negro, 
6,092.  This  is  67.4%  of  the  poor  elderly  Negro  population. 

EXHIBIT  F 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Governor's  Representatives  and  Social  Services 

Administrators  on  July  17,  1972 

Whereas  in  1967  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  encourage  states  to  expand 
and  improve  the  spectrum  of  social  services  under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  authorizing  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  match  all  dollars  furnished  by  the  States  at  a  ratio  of  3-to-l, 
and 

Whereas  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  reaffirmed  that  intent  in  every  session 
since  that  date  and  the  House  of  Representatives  did  so  again  this  year,  and 
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Whereas  not  all  States  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  matching  service 
funds  at  an  equal  pace,  thus  resulting  in  a  disproportionate  utilization  of  Federal 
funds,  and 

Whereas  most  States  have  been  able  to  conclude  substantive  good-faith  agree- 
ments in  accordance  with  existing  law  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  72,  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  involving  itself  in  substantive 
program  determination,  placed  a  $2.5  billion  limitation  on  social  services  in 
FY  73  on  the  basis  of  projections  which  did  not  include  statistics  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  FY  72,  and 

Whereas  these  seriously  incomplete  estimates,  which  resulted  in  an  inadequate 
funding  level,  jeopardize  the  program  commitments  of  many  States  in  con- 
travention of  the  intent  of  that  Committee  to  assure  that  "every  state  will 
receive  at  least  the  amount  they  have  estimated  as  required,"  and 

Whereas  retention  of  the  totally  unrealistic  $2.5  billion  limitation  will  force 
States  to  curtail  existing  social  services  to  people,  and  will  either  freeze  into 
the  system  gross  inequities  among  the  States  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  provide 
for  and  develop  social  services  to  their  citizens,  or,  alternatively,  will  vest  in 
an  administrator  the  authority  that  rightly  rests  with  the  Congress  to  devise 
a  fair  formula  for  future  funding  of  social  services  programs  for  all  the  States : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to  take  acting  ensuring  that  the  open- 
end  accessibility  of  Federal  matching  funds  for  the  social  services  program  be 
retained  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  itself  may  devise  a  formula  to  assure 
for  the  future  that  all  states  receive  an  equitable  and  adequate  share  of  Federal 
funds  for  services  for  their  citizens. 

EXHIBIT  G 

Letter  From  Governor  Mandel  to  House  and  Senate  Conference 
Committee  Proposing  Ceiling  and  Distribution  Formula 

State  of  Maryland, 
Executive  Department, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  July  25, 1972. 

To :  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  conference  committee  on  HEW-Labor 

appropriation  bill. 
From :  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  Chairman,  National  Governors'  Conference. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
concern  of  Congress  with  the  rapid  increase  of  costs  of  social  service  programs. 
Recognizing  that  alternatives  need  to  be  proposed  to  the  present  form  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  social  services  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  I  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  Governors  to  deal  with  this  issue.  This  committee  consists  of 
Governor  Walter  Peterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor  Milton  Shapp  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Governor  Preston  Smith  of  Texas,  Governor  Daniel  Evans  of  Wash- 
ington, Governor  Richard  Ogilvie  of  Illinois,  and  myself  as  Chairman. 

Except  for  the  reservations  and  dissenting  comments  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  statement,  the  committee  members  have  reached  agreements  on  a 
set  of  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  as  follows  : 

1.  That  there  be  a  constant  state  maintenance  of  effort  based  on  FY  1972 
total  state  expenditures  for  qualified  services. 

2.  That  the  FY  1973  appropriation  shall  be  $3.6  billion,  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  described  below.  If  required,  an  additional 
sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  guarantee  that  every  state's  FY  1973  entitle- 
ment shall  not  be  less  than  their  FY  1972  expenditures.  An  additional  appro- 
priation should  be  made  to  cover  FY  1972  last  quarter  reimbursable 
expenditures. 

3.  That  in  FY  1973,  the  $3.6  billion  appropriation  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  as  follows :  $1.8  billion  shall  be  available  for  distribution  in  the 
ratio  that  the  amount  estimated  in  June  1972  by  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
estimate  in  June  1972  of  all  States  ;  $  .9  billion  shall  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  persons  in  all  such  States  ;  and  $  .9  billion  shall 
be  available  for  distribution  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
support  payments  under  Titles  I,  IV,  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons  in  all  States 
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4.  The  committee  believes  that  the  formula  described  above  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  original  purposes  of  the  statute.  The  committee  further 
believes  that  this  approach  provides  a  more  equitable  method  of  limiting 
social  services  expenditures  than  is  the  case  with  the  flat  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  HEW  appropriations  language.  The  committee  finally 
believes  that  such  an  approach  will  achieve  an  acceptable  balance  between 
states'  past  efforts  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  federal  funds  to  the  poor 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Governor  Ogilvie  does  not  agree  with  the  above  recommendations  because  the 
resulting  formula  for  distributing  federal  social  services  dollars  is  prejudicial 
against  all  of  the  large  industrial  States,  where  the  welfare  problem  is  most 
acute.  Any  careful  examination  of  the  application  of  this  formula  to  the  welfare 
situation  as  it  exists  in  each  of  the  fifty  States  would  demonstrates  the  inequity 
of  the  formula  from  this  standpoint,  is  Governor  Ogilvie's  view. 

The  State  of  Washington  indicated  its  first  preference  would  be  conference 
committee  language  that  would  not  contain  an  absolute  limit,  but  would,  rather, 
require  each  State  to  submit  documentation  justifying  to  the  Congress  expendi- 
tures above  FY  1972  levels  that  would  include  cost  benefit  and  cost  effectiveness 
analysis  and  certification  that  federal  funds  have  not  been  used  to  replace  non- 
federal expenditures  for  social  services. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  expressed  the  view  that  by  at  least  FY  1977  (July  1, 
1976)  there  should  be  equity  among  States  based  on  a  uniform  amount  available 
to  States  for  social  services  based  on  the  number  of  people  below  the  poverty  level 
and  the  number  of  public  assistance  recipients  or  some  combination  of  sucb 
persons. 

We  urge  the  implementation  of  the  above  recommendations. 

EXHIBIT  H 

Wire,  Governor  Mandel  to  Governors,  Urging  Acceptance  of  Ceiling  and  Bar 
Against   Replacement   of   State   Funds 

National  Governors'  Conference, 
Office  of  Federal-State  Relations, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  11.  1912. 
To  all  Governor*: 

Supplementing  an  earlier  message  today  regarding  revenue  sharing,  a  last 
minute  claims  of  legislative  jurisdiction  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee over  the  revenue  sharing  bill  could  produce  a  fatal  delay  for  this  bill.  Senate 
Finance  Committee  today  voted  to  recall  revenue  sharing  bill  as  a  result  of  this 
belated  procedural  issue. 

To  insure  prompt  floor  action  on  revenue  sharing,  urgent  that  you  call  or  wire 
your  Senators,  Senate  leadership,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  Senate 
Finance  Committee  urging: 

1.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  withdraw  its  request  for  jurisdiction 
over  the  revenue  sharing  bill, 

2.  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  once  again  report  the  bill  to  the  floor  early 
next  week  regardless  of  Appropx*iations  Committee  action  and  if  necessary 
support  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  floor  regarding  procedural  issue. 

Governors  should  also  urge  that  once  the  revenue  sharing  lull  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  that  the  complicated  and  controversial  provisions  in  the  bill  dealing 
with  social  services  be  deleted ;  however,  very  important  that  Governors  agree 
to  revision  of  the  current  open-ended  social  services  programs  through : 

1.  An  adequate  national  ceiling  on  expenditures, 

2.  Formula  for  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  and 

3.  Accountability  including  a  prohibition  of  State  using  social  service 
funds  to  refinance  State  expenditures. 

Marvin  Mandel,  Chairman. 


Prepared  Statement  of  George  E.  Miller 

''THE    AFDC    PROGRAM    IN    NEVADA" 

Introduction: 

The  AFDC  Program  in  the  State  of  Nevada  presents  some  unique  charac- 
teristics of  which  the  Subcommittee  should  be  aware.  Nevada  is  a  state  of  con- 
trasts. Nevada  ranks  7th  in  size  and  47th  in  population.  Nevada  is  Las  Vegas, 
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a  sophisticated  cosmopolitan  city,  Nevada  is  Elko,  a  lively  ranching  community 
reminiscent  of  the  Old  West.  Nevada  ranks  5th  in  the  nation  in  per  capita 
income.  Yet,  6S%  of  Indian  families  in  Nevada  had  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  1070. 

Nevada's  Welfare  programs  and  problems  are  like  the  state,  unique.  Nevada 
was  the  last  state  to  enact  a  program  under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  .Security 
Act — Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  This  occurred  in  1955.  Nevada  currently  is  pro- 
viding assistance  to  15,500  mothers  and  children  under  the  ADC  Program. 

Nevada  has  perhaps  the  highest  percentage  of  employed  AFDC  adults  in  the 
Nation.  For  the  past  year  that  percentage  has  fluctuated  from  24%  to  35%. 
This  compares  to  the  national  average  for  employed  needy  caretakers  of  about 
8%.  The  nature  of  this  employment — working  in  casinos,  hotels,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  24-hour  entertainment  oriented  work  force  of  Nevada — leads  to 
problems  of  tremendous  proportion.  This  is  true  in  both  the  initial  reporting 
of  income  and  resources,  as  well  as  the  need  for  nearly  monthly  changes  in  the 
income  and  resources  for  the  greatest  majority  of  working  parents  in  the  ongoing 
caseload.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  never  approved  the  un- 
employed parent  portion  of  the  AFDC  Program.  With  the  work  situation  as  it 
exists  in  Nevada,  one  can  well  imagine  how  the  problems  of  income  reporting 
would  be  compounded  if  this  portion  of  the  AFDC  Program  was  administered 
in  our  State. 

The  welfare  program  in  Nevada  is  state  administered.  Aid  and  Services  are 
provided  through  twelve  district  offices  located  throughout  the  state.  The  offices 
range  in  size  from  Las  Vegas,  with  a  staff  of  107,  to  three  offices  with  one 
worker  each.  Nevada  has  been  operating  with  a  complete  separation  of  services 
and  eligibility  since  July  1,  1900. 
Major  areas  of  fiscal  concern — assistance  payments 

I.  Arbitrarily  imposed  limit  on  Federal  matching  funds 

Section  403(a)  (1)  (B)  of  Title  IV-A  deals  with  the  Federal  matching  formula 
in  AFDC  for  grants  between  $18  and  $32.  The  key  terminology  in  this  section  is 
the  word  "the  FEDERAL  percentage". 

Although  not  cleanly  spelled  out  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal  percent- 
age used  in  this  matching  formula  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  state's  per 
capita  income.  "The  Federal  percentages  and  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centages for  July  1.  1969  through  June  30,  1971."  shows  Federal  percentages 
ranging  from  a  low  of  50%  to  a  high  of  65%.  Nevada,  because  of  its  high 
average  per  capita  income,  is  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  spectrum,  or  50%.  We  say 
that  this  system  of  assessing  the  "Federal  percentage"  for  matching  purposes 
is  arbitrary  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  true  situation  in  given 
States.  Nevada  is  a  classic  example.  Because  of  its  small  population — 'ess  than 
one-half  million  people — combined  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  these  persons  who  are  millionnaires,  you  end  up  with  an  inflated 
per  capita  income  amount  in  terms  of  what  the  majority  of  the  people  actually 
have  in  usable  income. 

In  correspondence  from  Mike  O'Callaghan,  Governor  of  Nevada,  to  The  Hon- 
orable Russell  Long,  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — strong  recommendations  were  made  to  review  this  method- 
ology for  arriving  at  the  "Federal  percentage."  This  would  lie  one  method  of 
immediately  being  able  to  alleviate  the  financial  burden  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  on  many  of  the  states. 

There  is  also  a  serious  rpiestion  about  how  realistic  the  $32  ceiling  is.  In 
Nevada,  given  our  current  need  level  in  AFDC  which  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  Federal  poverty  level,  it  would  take  an  average  monthly  grant  of 
$67  per  month  to  meet  the  need  of  our  existing  recipients,  in  full.  The  $32  ceiling 
is  less  than  half  of  that  amount.  The  current  matching  maximum  in  Nevada 
is  only  $22.  This  means  that  if  the  State  were  to  meet  full  need  the  Federal 
government  would  only  be  meeting  33%  of  that  cos!. 

77.  Eligibility  determination  in  the  AFDC  pror/ram 
Although  not  specifically  contained  in  the  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  Federal  government  required  a  test  of  the  declaration  system  of  eligi- 
bility determination  in  the  AFDC  Program  beginning  in  July  of  1969.  Because 
of  the  size  of  the  State  of  Nevada  the  test  was  conducted  statewide.  To  show 
the  current  handling  of  applications  we  need  to  indicate  the  differences  between 
this  use  of  the  "declaration  system"  of  eligibility  determination  and  the  current 
system  of  full  verification  of  all  applications. 
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Perhaps  the  best  picture  can  be  presented  by  looking  first  at  the  period  of 
January  of  1968  through  December  of  1970.  The  increase  in  caseload  for  this 
period  can  be  attributed  to  three  distinct  things.  The  first  is  the  mandate  to 
delete  durational  residency  requirements.  The  second  is  the  adoption  in  July 
of  1969  of  the  new  disregard  of  earned  income  policies  in  AFDC.  The  final 
factor  is  the  use,  beginning  in  May  of  1969,  of  the  declaration  system  of 
eligibility  determination.  For  that  three  year  period,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
quarter  when  the  caseload  dropped  one-half  of  one  percent,  the  increase  in  the 
caseload  for  each  quarter  varied  from  a  low  of  1.5%  to  a  high  of  12.9% 
in  the  July  to  September  quarter  of  1969.  The  overall  percentage 
increase  in  the  caseload  for  that  time  span  of  January  1968  through 
December  1970  was  96.6%.  The  increase  in  number  of  persons  was 
7,991  to  15,712  per  month.  On  July  1,  1971  the  declaration  system 
of  eligibility  determination  was  abandoned  and  a  full  complete  verifica- 
tion of  all  eligibility  factors  in  AFDC  was  begun.  For  the  period  of  January 
1971  through  June  of  1972  the  caseload  decreased  by  4%.  In  number  of  persons 
the  decrease  was  from  15,669  individuals  for  the  January  through  March  1971 
quarter,  to  15,054  individuals  per  month  for  April  through  June  of  1972. 

We  definitely  feel  that  the  change  from  a  declaration  system  to  a  full  verifi- 
cation system  has  slowed,  and  perhaps  reversed  the  steady  upward  spiral  of 
our  AFDC  caseload.  There  have  been  other  benefits  from  this  system  as  well. 
The  first  has  been  the  development  of  an  income  clearance  system  with  our 
Employment  Security  Department.  This  has  served  as  our  most  successful  tool 
in  the  verification  of  income  and  resources.  All  applicants  for  assistance,  and 
ongoing  recipients  at  the  time  of  redetermination,  are  cross  checked,  by  Social 
Security  number,  with  the  Employment  Security  files.  The  resultant  printout 
shows  the  past  five  quarter  history  on  earnings  and  unemployment  insurance 
benefits. 

This  verification  procedure  has  led  to  a  great  number  of  referrals  to  our  In- 
vestigative Services  Unit  for  investigation  of  willfully  withheld  information 
and  possible  prosecution  for  fraud.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  we  can  look  at  one  district  office,  our  largest,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
In  the  past  calendar  year  in  excess  of  350  such  referrals  have  been  made  to 
the  Investigator.  The  State  Welfare  Division  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  provi- 
sion that  allows  the  state  to  reduce  a  grant  to  an  eligible  person  to  zero.  This 
is  allowed  if  that  person  has  obtained  said  grant  in  larger  amounts  than  those 
to  which  he  is  entitled  because  of  willful  withholding  of  information"  (CFR 
233.20(a)  (3)  (ii).  In  the  Las  Vegas  district  office  some  $35,000  has  been  recovered 
from  recipients  who  have  willfully  withheld  information  during  the  past  six 
months. 

The  factors  of  willful  withholding  of  information  as  well  as  out-and-out  fraud 
lead  to  the  definite  need  of  some  form  of  prosecution  and  recourse  other  than 
through  the  State  court  system.  District  Attorneys  of  the  various  counties  have 
been  traditionally  reluctant  to  prosecute  welfare  recipients  on  fraud  charges. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  which  is  being  obtained  by  the  fraudulent 
action  is  Federal  money  we  would  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  enabling  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  such  prosecutions  to  be  carried  on  in  Federal  court. 
These  should  be  considered  violations  of  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

III.  Unrealistic  requirements  of  title  IV-A 

A.  Earned  income  disregards. — The  disregard  of  the  first  $30  per  month  and 
Ys  of  the  remaining  amount  of  earned  income — without  limitation — as  contained 
in  Section  402(a)  (7)  (A)  (i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
expectation  and  intent  of  Congress.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  if  we 
were  to  meet  full  need  or  use  a  different  ratable  reduction  method,  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  a  woman  with  three  children  to  have  an  income  of  $1,075  PER 
MONTH  and  yet  remain  eligible  for  a  $1  grant  and  full  medical  benefits  through 
the  State's  Title  XIX  Program.  Although  the  case  is  hypothetical  it  does  illus- 
trate graphically  the  fact  that  some  limitation  must  be  placed  on  the  disregard 
provision.  Because  of  the  high  employment  percentage  in  Nevada  we  have  many 
cases  where  the  recipient  wage  earner's  total  income  for  the  month,  including 
their  welfare  grant,  is  well  in  excess  of  $500  even  though  they  have  only  two 
or  three  children. 

B.  Fifteen-day  prior  notice  on  all  cases  involving  grant  reductions  or  termina- 
tions. — The  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  dealing  with  prior  notification 
is  spelled  out  in  Section  402(a)  (4).  This  section  of  course  has  been  greatly  ex- 
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panded  both  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Goldberg  v.  Kelly 
as  well  as  the  resultant  regulations  published  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  We  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  far  exceeded  his  authority  in  implementing  the  Goldberg  decision.  The 
regulations  lengthened  the  required  time  limits,  over  the  protests  of  most  states, 
beyond  the  requirement  of  the  court  decision. 

A  full  report  has  recently  been  filed  with  the  Regional  Office  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  by  our  State  indicating  the  gross  inequities  that  have  been 
caused  by  this  15  day  time  requirement.  In  brief  that  report  states  that  the  right 
to  fair  hearings  is  being  grossly  abused  by  AFDC  recipients.  It  is  virtually 
impossible,  when  a  person's  income  fluctuates  monthly,  to  either  reduce  or 
terminate  that  person.  They  simply  request  a  fair  hearing,  have  their  grant 
continued,  and  then  as  the  circumstances  change  once  again  they  abandon 
their  fair  hearing  request.  These  items  are  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  greater  than  50%  withdrawal  rate  on  scheduled  fair  hearings.  The 
figures  supplied  to  HEW  in  this  recent  report  show  that  the  continuation  of 
grant  provision,  coupled  with  the  15  day  notice  requirement,  is  costing  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  Federal  government  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year  to  support  clients 
who  have  become  wise  to  the  system  and  have  adopted  delaying  tactics. 

C.  The  Requirement  for  Updated  Need  Standards  as  of  July  1969. — The  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967  require  that  the  standard  of  need  in  the  AFDC 
Program  be  fully  updated  to  reflect  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  the 
time  that  they  had  last  been  updated.  This  requirement  was  further  compounded 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Rossado  v.  Wyman.  The  updating  of  each 
individual  item,  as  well  as  the  requirement  for  the  updating  of  the  total  need 
itself  has  become  extremely  unrealistic.  The  law  itself,  and  the  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  are  not  related  to  how  realistic  or  adequate  a  state's  stand- 
ard was  at  the  time  it  was  last  updated  prior  to  July  of  1969.  Therefore,  what 
has  happened,  is  this :  States  that  had  low  need  standards  which  were  updated 
a  short  time  before  July  of  1969  have  not  been  affected  greatly  by  the  law  or  the 
decision.  Other  states,  including  Nevada,  that  had  fairly  high  need  standards 
already,  were  forced  to  make  drastic  increases  in  their  need  standards.  The  dis- 
parity between  these  two  types  of  states  mitigates  against  any  realistic  solution 
to  some  type  of  uniform  livable  need  standard  for  AFDC  recipients.  This  has 
led  to  the  only  practicable  solution — namely,  lowering  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  need  met  in  keeping  with  the  funds  made  available  by  our  State 
Legislatures. 

Major  areas   of  fiscal  concern — Services 

I.  Nevada's  service  program 

Nevada  has  developed  a  broad  program  of  services  to  families  and  children. 
The  services  provided  are  those  mandated  by  Title  IV-A  and  HEW  regulations. 
These  include  services  to  assist  mothers  and  youths  to  achieve  employment, 
child  care,  family  planning,  prevention  and  reduction  of  births-out-of-wed- 
lock,  etc. 

Nevada  has  not  chosen  to  develop  a  purchase  of  service  program.  The  reason 
for  this  decision  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later.  Services  are  being  provided 
directly  by  Welfare  Division  staff  and  by  referral  to  other  community  agencies 
and  resources  when  these  services  are  available  without  cost.  All  applicants  for 
AFDC  are  seen  by  a  service  worker  at  the  time  of  application.  At  this  time  the 
services  available  to  all  recipients  are  explained  and  discussed.  The  intake 
service  worker  makes  an  initial  assessment  of  the  individual's  service  needs. 
If  there  is  need  for,  and  the  applicant  desires  on-going  services,  the  case  is 
assigned  to  a  general  or  specialized  on-going  service  unit.  Services  are  provided 
upon  request  by  recipients.  Within  the  limitation  of  available  staff  time,  recipi- 
ents are  seen  at  least  annually  to  reassess  their  service  needs. 

II.  Development  of  the  "social  service  inventory  system" 

The  separation  of  service  and  eligibility  highlighted  the  need  to  reevaluate  the 
service  program,  to  identify  and  define  what  "services"  are  and  to  develop 
methods  of  accountability  for  services  provided.  To  accomplish  these  objectives 
the  Nevada  State  Welfare  Division  has  spent  more  than  two  years  developing 
what  we  call  the  Social  Service  Inventory  System.  Through  the  Service  Inven- 
tory System  the  Division  is  able  to  identify  the  service  needs  of  AFDC  families. 
The  system  is  also  a  method  of  recording  what  services  have  been  provided,  as 
well  as  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  given.  The  system  is  beginning 
to  produce  the  data  on  which  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  viable  service  program. 
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Although,  the  system  needs  refinement,  staff  has  now  gained  the  needed  knowl- 
edge and  experience  on  which  to  build  a  better  system  and  service  program.  The 
Social  Service  Inventory  system  was  developed  by  the  Nevada  State  Welfare 
Division  without  additional  staff  or  federal  funds.  Requests  for  federal  assistance 
to  develop  the  system  were  rejected. 

The  following  illustrates  the  type  of  data  available  from  the  Social  Service 
Inventory  System.  Additional  data  is  being  captured  and  will  become  available 
when  Data  Processing  programming  is  completed. 

21.9%  of  AFDC  mothers  in  Nevada  have  never  been  married.  This  contradicts 
the  popular  image  of  a  typical  AFDC  mother,  64.6%  of  AFDC  mothers  use  family 
planning  services  or  family  planning  services  are  not  needed  because  of  age  or 
medical  reasons  prevent  pregnancy.  Only  61%  of  AFDC  mothers  or  adult  care- 
takers have  adequate  health.  The  remainder  suffer  from  a  chronic  illness  or  tem- 
porary incapacity.  The  health  status  of  AFDC  children  is  of  interest,  also.  10.8% 
of  the  6,558  AFDC  children  on  whom  data  has  been  obtained  have  a  health  prob- 
lem. Of  those  having  a  health  problem,  37.1%  are  chronically  ill  or  frail,  20.7% 
have  physical  handicaps,  impairments  or  disfigurements  and  15.6%  lack  adequate 
medical  attention.  83.5%  of  the  AFDC  mothers  provide  their  children  with  ade- 
quate care  and  supervision. 

The  data  on  results  of  services  provided  is  being  hand  tabulated.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of  data  that  will  be  available.  86  individuals  were 
assisted  in  becoming  employed  and  their  income  made  them  ineligible  for  AFDC. 
(The  income  disregards  make  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  earn  an  amount  sufficient 
to  make  them  ineligible  for  assistance.)  756  individuals  began  work  or  training 
or  increased  the  number  of  hours  of  work  or  income  but  are  still  eligible  for  aid. 
21S  individuals  quit  jobs  or  reduced  hours  of  work  or  earned  income.  This  in- 
cludes situations  in  which  this  occurred  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the 
recipients.  In  the  family  planning  area  results  indicate,  that  1467  persons  are 
using  family  planning  service,  or  a  surgical  procedure  prevents  pregnancy  or  no 
pregnancy  has  occurred  for  2  years.  For  only  87  persons,  deterioration  occurred. 
"Deterioration"  is  defined  as  the  client  becoming  pregnant  after  beginning  to 
receive  aid.  These  preliminary  statistics  on  results  of  service  provided  indicate 
that  in  the  two  areas  of  employment  and  family  planning,  effective  services  are 
being  provided. 

III.  Purchase  of  service 

During  the  time  Nevada  was  attempting  to  develop  an  effective  and  responsi- 
ble service  program,  the  majority  of  other  states  were  raiding  the  federal  treas- 
ury, recklessly  spending  the  federal  dollar  for  the  "purchase  of  service."  Nevada 
is  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of  purchase  of  service.  On  the  contrary,  purchase 
of  service  opens  up  tremendous  opportunities  to  expand  services  for  welfare  re- 
cipients. Nevada  is,  however,  opposed  to  purchase  of  service  as  it  is  currently 
being   administered. 

The  primary  reason  Nevada  has  not  chosen  to  develop  a  purchase  of  service 
program  is  the  lack  of  adequate  federal  regulations  and  guidelines.  HEW  has 
never  set  forth  in  writing  a  clear  definition  of  what  services  can  or  cannot  be 
purchased.  The  state  welfare  agencies  task  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  almost  every  federal  agency,  bureau,  department,  etc.  has  put  out  pub- 
licity on  the  services  that  can  be  purchased  through  Title  IV-A  funds.  This 
publicity  frequently  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  example,  the  fact  that 
Welfare  has  a  monitoring  and  auditing  function  is  too  often  omitted.  This 
publicity  has  resulted  in  tremendous  pressure  on  Welfare  agencies  to  purchase 
services  and  many  misunderstandings  between  agencies,  with  Welfare  taking  the 
brunt  of  the  hostility.  Our  Division  had  the  experience  of  a  local  agency  pre- 
paring and  submitting  to  us  a  project  request  for  slightly  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  This  local  agency  had  been  lead  to  believe  by  their  federal  agency  that 
approval  by  Welfare  was  automatic  and  Welfare's  only  involvement  was  the 
initial  approval. 

Welfare's  denial  of  the  project  has  seriously  damaged  the  relationship  between 
the  two  agencies  and  of  course  the  welfare  recipient  is  the  ultimate  loser. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to  the  "purchase  of  service"  fiasco,  is  the 
concept  of  former  or  potential  recipients.  It  is  because  of  this  concept  that  states 
have  been  able  to  raid  the  federal  treasury.  The  loose  definition  in  the  law  and  in 
the  federal  regulations  is  the  primary  problem.  Also,  there  needs  to  be  an  evalu- 
ation and  rethinking  of  Welfare's  role  and  responsibility.  Welfare  cannot  and 
should  not  be  all  things  to  all  people.  Welfare's  first  responsibility  must  be  to 
those  individuals  who  are  in  need  of  and  receiving  financial  assistance.  These 
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individual's  have  the  right  to  expect  that  they  will  receive  top  priority  for  any 
welfare  services.  Probably  many  states  in  their  haste  to  expand  purchase  of 
service  have  hist  sight  of  the  AFDC  family's  service  needs. 

IV.  Early  screening  <tn<l   diagnosis 

This  program  is  not  specifically  contained  in  Title  IV-A.  However,  C.S.A.  has 
now  included  it  as  a  portion  of  ''mandatory  services".  P.  L.  90-24N,  enacted 
2  January  1968,  first  added  an  "early  screening"  requirement  to  Title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Federal  response  to  early  inquiries  by  states  indicated 
that  guidelines  would  be  forthcoming,  but  there  was  no  urgency:  "hold  off  im- 
plementing until  the  final  regulations  are  out."  The  first  regulation  out,  P.  R. 
40-11  dated  24  June  1969,  gave  the  states  until  1  July  1973  to  fully  implement 
the  requirement.  States  continued  to  press  HEW  for  specifics  and  were  again  told 
to  patiently  await  the  guidelines.  A  proposed  regulation  was  published  11  De- 
cember 1970  for  consideration  and  comment,  State  reactions  were  numerous  and 
so  highly  critical  that  a  substantially  modified  "final  regulation"  did  not  appear 
until  !>  November  1971,  P.  R.  40-11  (C-4).  At  that  point,  the  SRS  Regional 
( >ffice  told  Nevada  not  to  worry,  that  specific  guidelines  were  still  to  be  drafted. 
In  the  meantime,  we  were  to  submit  a  State  Plan  amendment  to  cover  the  re- 
quirement. An  Interim  Program  Regulation  Guide  was  issued  22  December  1971,  a 
draft  of  dental  guidelines  was  received  20  January  1972,  and  on  7  February 
1072  the  Regional  Office  wrote  to  say  that  "immediate  implementation  is  being 
given  national  attention  and  is  a  priority  item."  The  final  Program  Regulation 
Guide,  MSA-PRG-21,  came  out  on  28  June  1972,  midway  through  a  fiscal 
biennium.  This  mandate — between  legislative  sessions — required  Nevada  to  com- 
mit State  funds,  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  for  a  very  costly  program.  The 
Legislature  had  not  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  fiscal  bind,  in 
which  the  State  was  placed,  is  obvious, 

V.  Recommend  changes  in  title  IV-A  service  concepts 

HEW.  through  the  Community  Services  Administration  of  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service,  has  taken  some  beginning  steps  toward  the  development  of  an 
effective  service  program.  Revised  regulations  have  been  drafted  which  would  for 
the  first  time  define  "service",  establish  service  goals  and  require  accountability 
for  service  provided  and  funds  expended.  These  regulations  have  been  in  draft 
form  for  many  months.  For  some  reason  they  do  not  appear  to  get  beyond  draft 
form.  Our  first  recommendation  is  that  these  regulations  be  adopted.  These  regu- 
lations represent  the  beginning  step  in  obtaining  accountability. 

Spending  for  social  services  through  purchase  of  service  is  out  of  control  and 
must  be  stopped.  A  method  of  doing  this  must  be  found,  without  penalizing  states 
like  Nevada  who  have  moved  cautiously,  and  have  attempted  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective service  urogram.  Controls  must  be  established,  preferably  through  en- 
actment of  amendments  to  Title  IV-A. 

The  following  are  recommendations  for  amendments  to  Title  IV-A. 

A.  Define  "social  services"  clearly  and  concisely. 

B.  Prohibit  state  welfare  agencies  from  financing  other  state  governmen- 
tal agencies  through  the  social  services  provisions. 

C.  Redefine  former  and  potential  recipients.  Limit  the  definition  of  po- 
tential to  those  persons  who  have  made  application  for  assistance  and  a 
determination  of  eligibility  is  pending.  Define  former  recipient  as  someone 
who  received  assistance  within  the  past  six  months. 

D.  Require  that  before  a  state  may  enter  into  a  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ment, the  need  for  the  service  by  recipients  be  documented. 

E.  Require  that  no  state  may  drop  an  on-going  program  or  service  and 
then  finance  the  same  program  or  service  through  purchase  of  service  under 
Title  IV-A. 

The  funding  of  social  services  under  Title  IV-A  is  extremely  important.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  a  ceiling  be  placed  on  the  social  service  fund  appropria- 
tion, in  contrast  to  the  present  open  ended  appropriation.  Nevada  is  opposed 
to  this  approach,  since  it  would  undoubtedly  penalize  the  states  like  Nevada  who 
have  attempted  to  spend  conservatively.  The  block  grant  concept  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  (H.R.  14370)  merits  consideration.  When 
Congress  mandates  a  state  to  provide  specific  services  there  should  be  no  re- 
quirement for  state  or  local  matching  funds.  For  optional  services,  states  should 
be  required  to  provide  matching  funds.  If  the  block  grant  plan  were  adopted, 
restrictions  on  purchase  of  service  as  recommended  above  must  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  legislation.  Nevada  is  opposed  to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  14370  which 
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provides  for  payment  of  %  of  the  block  grant  to  state  government  and  %'s  to 
local  government.  We  believe  the  single  state  agency  can  best  provide  the  ac- 
countability which  is  needed.  Allocation  of  funds  between  the  states  is  difficult 
and  complex.  Nevada  is  opposed  to  a  per  capita  income  or  past  expenditures  for- 
mula. Allocation  on  the  basis  of  general  population  would  be  equitable  and  rela- 
tively simple  to  administer. 

We  trust  that  these  specific  points  and  recommendations  will  be  valuable  to 
this  Subcommittee  as  it  considers  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  AFDC  Program,  as 
currently  administered  under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

ADDENDUM 

Attached  is  a  breakdown  of  social  service  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  estimated  for  1973.  These  figures  include  expenditures  under  Title  IV-A,  I 
and  X.  Approximately  80%  of  Nevada  service  expenditures  are  for  Title  IV-A. 

All  services  are  agency  provided.  The  cost  figures  with  the  exception  of  the 
Luke  Hancock  Foundation  funds,  represent  the  cost  of  salaries  of  service  workers, 
homemakers,  service  administrative  staff  and  the  accompanying  operating  and 
administrative  expenses. 

The  Luke  Hancock  Foundation  is  a  private  foundation  which  has  donated 
funds  to  the  Welfare  Division  to  be  used  to  assist  AFDC  mothers  and  youths  to 
secure  training  with  the  goal  of  self  support.  Payment  is  made  on  a  vendor 
basis  for  training  related  expenses,  such  as  transportation,  fees,  special  clothing 
and  uniforms,  school  supplies,  etc.  Federal  service  matching  funds  have  been 
claimed  for  the  private  donated  funds  for  the  past  two  years. 

Social  services,  Nevada  State  Welfare  Division,  fiscal  year  1913  estimates 
Total  estimated  cost  for  year $2,  640,  000 

Federal  social  services  funds 1,  980,  000 

State  appropriated  funds 659,  000 

Donated  funds  1,  000 

Welfare  administration : 

Total  estimate 2,  462,  000 

Federal  social  services  funds 1,  846,  500 

State  appropriated  funds 615,  500 

Homemaker  services : 

Total  estimate 174,  000 

Federal  social  services  funds 130,  500 

State  appropriated  funds 43,  500 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Trust : 

Total  estimate 4,  000 

Federal  social  services  funds 3,  000 

Donated  funds  from  Luke  Hancock  Foundation 1,  000 

Social  services,  Nevada  State  Welfare  Division,  fiscal  year  1912  actual  costs 
Total  services  cost  for  year .$2, 157,  273 

Federal  social  services  funds 1,  618,  309 

State  appropriated  funds 538,  236 

Donated  funds 728 

Welfare  administration : 

Total    cost 2,  018,  299 

Federal  social  services  funds 1,  513,  724 

State  appropriated  funds 504,  575 
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Homemakers  services : 

Total    cost 136,  060 

Federal  social  services  funds 102,  399 

State  appropriated  funds 33,  661 

Luke  B.  Hancock  trust : 

Total    cost 2,  914 

Federal  social  services  funds 2, 186 

Donated  funds  from  Luke  Hancock  Foundation 728 

Luke  Hancock  was  funded  100%  donated  funds  prior  to  Social  Services  Funds. 
State  plan  changed  to  allow  matching  funds  on  expenditures. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  congratulate  you  all  on  your  statements  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  the  first  question,  when  did  you  first  know 
of  the  social  services  open-ended  appropriations  possibility,  and  how 
were  you  made  aware  of  it?  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  answer. 

Would  you  like  to  answer,  Mr.  Carleson  ?  I  believe  you  did  explain 
it  in  your  statement,  but  just  state  it  briefly  again. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Yes,  Madam  Chairman. 

As  you  know  from  my  statement,  I  am  relatively  new.  I  have  been 
director  now  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  a  little  over  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  When  did  your  department  know  this  was 
available  for  use? 

Mr.  Carleson.  As  I  understand  it,  from  what  I  was  told,  they  did 
find  out  very  early,  both  after  the  1962  amendment  and  after  the  1967 
amendment.  As  to  what  mode— how  they  found  out — I  couldn't  answer 
you. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Mrs.  Davidson? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  I,  too,  am  new.  I  came  in  September  of  1970. 

To  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief,  the  department  did 
know  there  was  a  IV- A  program  for  the  purchase  of  services  from 
private,  non-private  organizations,  and  a  matching  program  for  their 
own  programs,  as  early  as  1967. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  when  they  became  informed  of  that.  The 
piece  that  they  did  not  know  about,  or  the  piece  that  I  did  not  know 
about  until  quite  recently,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  match 
State  and  local  funds  that  were  not  in  the  welfare  department's  own 
budget. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see.  How  did  you  come  to  know  about  it? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  When  I  came,  as  the  administrator,  in  1970,  I  be- 
gan to  talk  with  the  head  of  the  social  services  administration  and 
he  was  talking  about  our  day  care  program  which  is  in  the  welfare 
department.  I  asked  him  what  other  things  could  be  matched  and 
he  stated  that  it  was  only  money  in  the  welfare  department  budget 
that  could  be  matched. 

I  recognized  there  were  funds  in  social  services,  the  department 
of  mental  health  and  hygiene,  and  various  other  departments  which 
were  not  matchable.  I  therefore  inquired  early  from  my  regional 
office  whether  or  not  it  was  matching  anything  other  than  the  money 
in  the  social  services  budget  because  our  reorganization  was  dif- 
ferent from  States'  reorganizations  elsewhere  and  we  only  have  wel- 
fare and  a  whole  lot  of  labor  functions. 
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We  don't  have  health,  we  don't  have  education,  we  don't  have  all 
kinds  of  other  things.  The  answer  I  got  then  from  the  regional  com- 
mission was  that  you  could  not  match  such  funds.  The  regional  com- 
missioner changed.  We  waited  for  a  long  time  to  get  new  staff  in  the 
regional  office.  The  staff  was  being  moved  from  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. It  took  many,  many  months  before  the  staff  in  the  regional 
office  came  on  board. 

We  reraised  the  issue  subsequently  and  were  told  orally  as  late 
as  December  1971,  that  this  regional  office  was  attempting  to  find 
out  from  central  HEW  whether  or  not  such  money  was  matchable. 
By  this  time,  I  was  already  getting  to  know  other  State  admin- 
istrators. I  was  getting  around  a  little  bit  myself.  I  was  already  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  in  New  York  and  in  Illinois  and  in  Cali- 
fornia," State  money  had  in  fact  been  treated  as  matchable  by  the 
regional  offices  of  those  States,  or  was  about  to  be  treated  as  matchable 
by  regional  offices  of  those  States. 

At  that  point  in  time,  I  began  to  proceed  to  develop  a  program 
for  my  State. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  was  money  in  the  State  that  was  being 
spent  anyhow,  and  if  you  named  this  one  of  the  services  to  be  pur- 
chased, you  then  could  get  75  percent  additional  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Yes,  that  is  right.  You  could  get  three  times,  or  75 
percent,  however  you  choose  to  put  it. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  you  renamed  the  service.  Did  you  set  up 
contracts  in  order  to  use  that  money  as  matchable  money?  Did  you, 
as  head  of  the  welfare  department,  have  to  set  up  contracts  where  you 
were  the  purchaser  from  that  department  ? 

Mrs.  Davidsox.  Yes.  There  were  two  things  that  we  proceeded  to 
do  when  we  became  convinced  that  sooner  or  later,  from  what  we  had 
been  hearing,  they  would  be  permitted  to  match  State  and  local 
money,  in  essence. 

One  was  to  amend  our  State  plan,  which  previously  covered  only 
those  services  performed  by  the  welfare  department.  We  amended  the 
State  plan  to  cover  the  provision  of  services  now  that  we  would  pur- 
chase from  other  State  departments  to  service  our  clientele.  They  had 
to  be  eligible  services  for  eligible  people. 

We  were  going  to  purchase  them  from  other  State  departments  and 
we  did  file  our  amended  State  plan. 

The  second  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  start  identifying  those  funds 
that  actually  were  matchable,  those  programs  that  actually  qualified 
as  legitimate  social  services,  those  programs  which  actually  served  our 
clients.  In  our  case,  the  welfare  clients. 

And  then,  having  made  those  identifications,  we  examined  to  some 
degree — and  it  was  a  limited  examination — the  existing  programs  that 
were  being  carried  on,  and  asked  for  any  new  programs  that  people 
might  wish  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  existing  programs.  Then,  by 
contracts,  we  purchased  eligible  services  for  eligible  clients  from  those 
various  State  and  local  agencies. 

One  of  the  respects  in  which  we  were  somewhat  different,  I  think, 
from  other  States  was  that  we  built  into  each  of  our  purchase  of  service 
contracts  a  6-month  planning  period,  during  which  time  our  State  peo- 
ple would  attempt  to  reevaluate  their  then  existing  plans  which  were 
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on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of  course,  and  try  to  start  to  order  the  pri- 
orities of  those  programs  that  they  wished  to  expand  and  the  new  pro- 
grams they  wished  to  add.  As  I  say,  in  our  State  we  found  that  there 
is  such  an  absence  of  adequate  services  that,  we  could  fill  up  the  $400 
million  that  we  asked  for  with  almost  no  trouble  at  all. 

There  are  4,200  children  presently  in  the  day-care  program  alone. 
There  are  42,000  in  dire  need  of  day-care  services.  The  present  program 
runs  approximately  $8  million  in  State  and  Federal  funds.  To  serve 
100  percent  of  that  single  need,  for  one  tiny  little  program,  will  take 
$80  million.  You  can  see  how  quickly  a  State  that  is  at  the  level  of 
services  of  my  State  can  build  up  to  $400  million  worth  of  programs 
without  even  coming  close  to  taking  care  of  100  percent  of  all  of  the 
needs. 

Our  problem  was  that  we  didn't  want  to  rush  out,  because  "Federal 
money  was  available,"  and  simply  quadruple  every  program.  That 
would  have  been  very  easy.  We  don't  know  of  one  program  that  we 
couldn't  quadruple.  This  is  based  on  need. 

What  we  decided  was  to  be  a  little  more  rational  in  approach.  TVe 
have  to  try  to  draw  up  State  plans  for  social  services.  What  do  we 
really  want  at  the  State  level  ?  We  have  to  then  have  each  locality  in 
each  of  the  State  departments  we  were  dealing  with  show  us  what  their 
expanded  plans  would  be  and  then  we  would  have  to  develop  a  mecha- 
nism to  have  our  policymakers,  the  Governor  of  our  State,  determine 
what  his  priorities  were  in  what  we  regarded  to  be  a  limited  $400  mil- 
lion, limited  funds  that  were  not  enough  to  go  around. 

What  we  saw  was  a  problem  of  ordering  priorities  and  we  set  up  a 
most  elaborate  system.  We  did  not  run  out  helter-skelter  and  in  ir- 
responsible ways  go  ahead  and  try  to  spend  as  quickly  as  we  could, 
without  any  thought  of  planning. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Was  one  of  your  problems  to  find  programs 
that  would  fit  the  definition  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Right. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  And  then,  would  your  problem  also  be  to  de- 
termine whether  that  program  served  the  people  who  fitted  the  defini- 
tion ? 

Mrs.  Davidsox.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Who  do  you  consider  a  potential  welfare  recip- 
ient .?  How  do  you  make  that  determination?  Who  is  potentially  a  wel- 
fare recipient  ?  I  contend  that  everybody  is.  [Laughter.] 

How  do  you  make  that  determination  ? 

Mrs.  Davidsox.  I  have  heard  my  Governor  make  the  same  statement. 
He  contends  he  is.  because  he  is  underpaid  in  our  State,  but  he  does  lack 
some  of  the  other  characteristics  that  we  look  at :  Whether  one  is  a  drug 
addict  or  not;  whether  one  is  a  marginal  employment  case  who  has  a 
record  of  being  in  and  out  of  the  employment  field ;  whether  one  has  a 
criminal  record. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  we  do  take  into  consideration. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  look  at  money  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Certainly,  to  a  certain  extent.  Money  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive factor. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  HEW  suggests  that  you  look  at  time, 
whether  someone  will  become  a  recipient  in  5  years.  How  could  you 
ever  figure  out  which  people  are  going  to  be  recipients  in  5  years? 
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Mrs.  Davidson.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  potentially  eligible, 
you  don't  need  any  time  limit  because  the  question  you  are  asking  can- 
not be  answered.  Obviously,  you  can  no  more  determine  in  5  years  than 
you  could  in  2  months  who  was  to  become,  in  fact,  a  welfare  recipient. 
But  we  do  know  certain  things  and  I  really  think  the  drug  addiction 
case,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  clearest.  We  know  there  is  a  heavy  correla- 
tion between  poverty  and  drug  addiction.  We  know  the  people  who  be- 
come drug-addicted,  great  numbers  of  them,  do  in  fact  lose  their  jobs 
They  cannot  hold  onto  them. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
end  up  on  welfare.  Now,  it  is  true,  I  don't  think  we  can  predict  with 
accuracy  how  many,  really,  that  is  going  to  be.  We  do  know  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  very  large  number.  I  think  we  estimate  in  our  State  some- 
thing like  85  percent,  from  surveys  we  have  attempted  to  do,  on  who 
are  actually  the  people  in  drug  programs. 

And  so  we  say  that,  yes,  you  can  set  up  a  system  of  individual  eligibil- 
ity, and  you  have  people  who  get  hired,  to  whom  you  pay  State  and 
Federal  money  now,  to  make  the  determination  as  to  whether — or 
who — will  be  on  the  welfare  rolls,  by  and  large.  In  some  instances,  in 
85  percent  of  the  drug  cases,  our  past  experience  shows  us  that  people 
end  up  on  welfare. 

Let's  just  try  to  treat  anybody  who  comes  in  with  that  problem  be- 
cause the  likelihood  is  very  great  that  he  will  end  up  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  basic  approach  is  really  very 
helpful.  We  are  in  an  awful  spot  on  eligibility  for  simple  assistance 
payments. 

You  have  read  in  newspapers  that  in  everv  State  there  are  ineligibles 
on  the  rolls,  and  even  my  State  is  included.  We  work  very  hard  to  make 
sure  that  only  eligible  people  get  services.  And  we  spend  lots  of  money 
on  that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  the  ineligibles  who 
are  on  the  rolls  are  there  because  we  made  some  sort  of  error  in  our 
offices  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  The  system 
can  become  so  cumbersome  that  you  can't  administer  it  properly.  Poor 
people  get  hurt  at  the  other  end.  If  you  are  going  to  go  to  the  individ- 
ual eligibility  concept  in  the  services  field  as  well  as  in  the  money  field, 
we  start  to  find  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

The  whole  bureaucracy  is  simply  to  determine  whether  somebody 
else  can  or  cannot,  get  a  service.  You  know,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  85  percent  of  the  drug  addicts  do  end  up  on  welfare.  The  other  15 
percent  of  those  have  their  own  resources.  That  is  why  they  don't  end 
up  on  the  welfare  rolls.  They  may  be  very  wealthy,  and  are  not  very 
likely  to  come  for  treatment  to  a  public  institution. 

They  would  much  prefer  to  pay  their  own  way  in  a  private  institu- 
tion where  they  feel  they  get  better  quality  care.  So  I  think  there  is  a 
place  for  some  feeling  of  responsibility  in  taking  the  position  that  it 
oujrht  not  to  be  necessary  in  every  instance  to  investigate  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Miller,  when  did  Nevada  find  out  that 
this  gravy  train  was  pulling  out? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  gravy  train  hit  very  recently.  They  were  aware  of 
the  existing  service.  About  a  year  ago  we  became  painfully  aware  of 
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this  because  the  regional  office  of  HEW  kept  bringing  pressure  through 
the  director's  office  that  our  welfare  administrator  was  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  Federal  funds.  He  put  it  in  terms  that  we  were  losing 
Federal  funds  because  we  weren't  involved  in  personal  service. 

We  have  not  become  involved  in  this  and  as  for  the  potential  welfare 
recipient,  as  you  put  it,  everybody  in  this  room  is  a  potential  welfare 
recipient  if  you  get  sick.  You  can  go  out  and  comb  the  woods  looking 
for  the  potentials  rather  than  taking  care  of  the  ones  we  have.  In 
Nevada,  they  become  potentials  when  they  file  an  application  for 
welfare,  and  we  will  determine  eligibility  from  the  application. 

Now,  as  for  this  great  bureaucracy,  we  don't  find  it  that  way.  We 
find  if  we  do  not  check  things  fully — we  went  through  such  an  experi- 
ence where  we  found  ourselves  not  doing  that,  and  our  rolls  were 
increasing.  We  cut  off  a  sizable  number.  We  were  hauled  into  court 
because  we  used  a  notification  process  that  was  claimed  to  be  invalid, 
so  by  court  order  we  put  them  back  on  the  rolls,  renotified  them,  and 
then  took  them  off  again. 

There  was  not  one  case  that  protested  our  accusations  that  they  had 
given  us  wrong  information.  We  had  not  one  single  case  of  that.  We 
took  this  group  off,  and  with  another  survey  took  another  group  off. 
We  did  a  100-percent  check  and  validation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  old, 
straight-line  projection,  we  are  now  only  at  less  than  two-thirds  where 
we  would  have  been  under  the  other  process. 

This  potential  welfare  recipient — I  think  going  and  spending  this 
money  for  potentials  means  we  are  being  endangered.  We  spent  very 
conservatively.  Now  we  are  threatened  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
some  of  the  committed  and  essential  services,  such  as  homemakers,  and 
so  forth,  that  have  proven  valuable  because  other  people  have  gone 
out  and  combed  the  woods  for  potentials.  And  everybody  is  a  potential. 
You  could  even  grab  the  person  sitting  next  to  you. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Would  you  like  to  ask  some  questions?  I  am 
not  going  to  attend  this  quorum.  If  you  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions, please  feel  free  to  do  so. 

Representative  Bolling.  I  would  like  to  have  you  proceed  and  I 
will  stay. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  we  come  back  to  our  State  and,  there  is  this  great 
thing  about  clay  care.  This  has  become  a  great  grab  bag  and  what  we 
do  not  have  in  Nevada  is  a  problem  with  day  care.  If  we  can  find  jobs 
for  the  mother,  then  they  can  find  day  care.  The  problem  is  the  job. 
We  make  this  big  to-do  about  no  day  care  in  Nevada  and  what  we 
need  is  jobs. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  we  find  out  is  that  the  liberal  interpreta- 
tion given  the  Secretary  to  implement  laws  has  allowed  this  grab  bag 
to  take  place.  We  didn't  go  into  purchase  of  services  because  the  guide- 
lines were  varying,  and  we  find  ourselves,  just  like  title  V  in  my  State, 
I  ended  up  with  an  audit  extension  and  accepted  the  money  without 
proper  guidelines.  I  think  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  feel  the  guidelines  are  proper  now  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  no.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  guidelines. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Have  you  seen  any  guidelines  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Vague  ones,  like  just  around  the  corner — just  like 
prosperity  in  1928,  it  was  just  around  the  corner. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  there  an}-  guidelines  on  purchases? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  There  are  draft  guidelines. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Nothing  that  you  can  refer  to  as  deter- 
minative. 

Now,  have  any  of  vou  been  audited?  Have  you  had  a  contract  au- 
dited? 

Mr.  Carleson.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have  just  got  hit  with  a  question 
as  I  was  going  to  answer  another  one. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carleson.  As  far  as  the  kind  of  audit  I  think  you  are  talking 
about,  I  would  say  probably  not.  I  think  there  have  been  the  kinds  of 
audit  that  would  indicate  whether  or  not  social  services  are  being 
performed.  I  think  that  is  why  these  questions  are  starting  to  spread. 

In  the  area  of  potential  recipients,  I  tend  to  agree  with  Mr.  Miller 
of  Nevada — very  strongly,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  There  are  quite  a  few 
problems  but  a  real  problem  has  been  this  relatively  new  inclusion  of 
potentials.  The  Federal  definition  of  5  years,  of  course,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  completely  ridiculous. 

We  have  attempted  even  in  the  areas  where  we  are  able  to  use  some 
kind  of  definition  to  try  to  tone  this  down — I  might  add,  by  the  way, 
that  in  California  we  have  a  slight  dichotomy  and  some  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  operating  under  was  passed  in  past  years.  Under  our 
legislation,  we  have  to  recognize  potential  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  Federal  definition  because  of  our  old  State 
legislation. 

So,  in  the  administrative  and  executive  branches,  we  are  trying  to 
reform  the  welfare  system.  We  have  to  live  with  our  own  problems  of 
our  own  legislation.  But  in  any  event,  on  two  attempts  we  have  tried 
to  narrow  the  term  "potential." 

One  was  in  our  Welfare  Reform  Act  in  child  care.  The  receiver  of 
the  service  would  have  to  certify  that  without  that  particular  service 
she  would  be  on  welfare.  There  wasn't  anything  like  how  without  it 
they  would  be  or  in  5  years  or  4  years  or  3  years.  In  other  words,  if 
they  did  not  receive  that  particular  service  right  then,  they  would  be 
on  Avelfare. 

Another  attempt,  and  one  that  we  have  been  working  on  lately, 
relates  to  income.  That  would  be  if  their  gross  income  exceeded  150 
percent  of  the  standard  of  need,  they  would  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
potential.  This  would  mean  they  would  have  to  be  in  the  low-income 
bracket.  But,  in  any  event,  I  think  the  real  problem  with  potential  is, 
as  you  accurately  pointed  out,  the  potential  is  so  hard  to  define.  Every- 
one, to  a  degree,  is  a  potential. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  we  can  define  a  welfare  recipient 
very  easily  because  of  the  cash  grant  system.  In  California,  we  have 
been  concentrating  most  of  our  efforts  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  on 
the  cash  grant  side  because,  at  least  up  until  recently,  that  is  where  the 
big  money  has  been  draining.  But  it  is  the  same  eligibility  system  that 
Mr.  Miller  and  I  agree  should  probably  receive  even  more  attention 
from  the  standpoint  of  verification,  checking,  auditing,  and  so  forth. 
We're  setting  up  to  assure  proper  identification  of  eligible  people  for 
the  grant  system. 

Automatically,  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  the  basis  for  eligibility 
for  social  services. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  me  try  a  hypothetical  case.  I  understand 
there  is  a  county  in  California  where  every  adult  has  been  divorced 
once.  [Laughter.] 

I  further  understand  that  it  is  a  pretty  high-income  county.  Now,  let 
us  say  that  you  had  in  that  county  10  women  whose  husbands  were 
making  $30,000  a  year.  They  were  in  their  forties,  never  worked,  and 
they  decided  to  take  the  Julia  Child  course  in  French  cooking.  Taking 
the  view  that  benefits  can  go  to  anybody  that  is  going  to  be  coming  on 
welfare  in  5  years,  and  the  fact  that  everybody  in  the  county  is  already 
divorced,  and  that  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  those  women  who  are 
divorced  will  be  abandoned,  you  pay  for  their  course.  And  all  you  are 
doing  is  supplying  a  service  to  them  that  might  make  them  able  to  get 
a  job  as  a  cook. 

So  even  if  the  tuition  were  $100,  under  HEW's  own  definition  in  the 
statute,  they  ought  to  qualify. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Obviously,  you  are  not  qualifying  them. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Yes ;  we  are  not. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  congratulate  you,  but  HEW  is  not  working 
it  that  way,  you  people  are.  You  are  doing  a  much  better  job  than 
HEW. 

Mr.  Carleson.  I  have  to  say  this  about  HEW.  It  is  awfully  easy 
to  sit  here  and  say,  yes,  we  are.  HEW  is  a  large  organization  and  it 
has  been  referred  to,  as  a  lot  of  Government  offices  are,  as  a  bureauc- 
racy. I  think  there  are  some  elements  in  HEW  that  are  making  a 
real  attempt  to  try  to  bring  this  under  control. 

I  think  it  doesn't  extend  throughout  the  entire  department,  however, 
so  I  hate  to  classify  it  as  HEW.  I  think  there  are  administrators  in 
HEW  that  are  attempting  to.  However,  the  real  problem  is  the  one 
you  just  explained,  that  once  you  embark  on  the  question  of  potential, 
and  in  all  fairness  to  everyone  involved — ■ — 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  have  agreed  right  there. 

Mr.  Carleson  (continuing).  Congress,  or  whatever,  when  you  start 
embarking  on  "potential,"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  the  definition 
down.  If  we  were  already  taking  complete  care  of  the  recipients — in 
other  words,  let's  say  that  there  is  no  problem,  all  of  the  services  are 
rendered  and  we  had  extra  money  to 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Like  Mrs.  Davidson,  take  care  of  the  day  care 
slots.  Now,  we  are  going  to  look  for  the  potential. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Right,  if,  in  fact,  the  recipients  were  all  taken  care 
of,  and  you  were  looking  around  for  a  way  to  spend  money,  which  we 
are  not  doing,  and  I  am  sure  Congress  is  not  doing,  then  maybe  you 
could  consider  the  potential.  But  we  set  out  to  explore  our  whole  wel- 
fare system. 

When  we  started  our  reform  task  force,  one  of  the  big  problems  of 
welfare  is  the  grant  system  and  the  social  services  system.  We  were  try- 
ing to  do  so  many  things  for  so  many  people  that  we  weren't  doing 
enough  for  the  people  who  needed  it  the  most.  Therefore,  we  strongly 
urge  that  if  you  can't  go  the  block  grant  route  letting  the  States  make 
their  determination  as  to  which  is  their  first  choice,  that  you,  in  effect, 
limit  services  to  recipients. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time. 
You  and  Illinois  have  been  in  it  longer  than  anybody  else  and  I  would 
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like  to  know — you  must  have  placed  many  contracts  and  you  must  have 
placed  those  contracts  with  other  departments  out  of  the  government 
of  California.  You  have,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  There  have  been  some  contracts ;  yes.  I  can  get  into 
that. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  do  you  supervise  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  This  is  a  very  good  question,  Chairman  Griffiths. 
Here,  again,  my  background  is  as  a  public  administrator,  new  to  wel- 
fare, and  looking  at  ways  to  reform  it,  and  this  is  the  way  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  in  California. 

I  believe  that  the  primary  role  of  the  single  State  agency,  which  is 
our  department  of  social  welfare  in  California  should  be  one  of  con- 
trol and  auditing  rather  than  actually  providing  the  services. 

Now,  California  social  services  are  mostly  provided  by  the  county 
under  supervision  of  our  State  welfare  department.  We  have  been 
moving  as  much  as  we  can  to  get  our  department  out  of  the  business  of 
performing  the  services.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  positive  side  of 
contracting. 

Then,  contracting  for  the  service  to  be  done  either  by  other  State 
departments  or  specialists  in  those  kinds  of  services  or  by  the  county. 
That  way  you  don't  have  the  cat  guarding  the  milk.  In  other  words,  we 
will  be  auditing  their  performances  and  their  efforts  and  we  will  be 
administering  their  contracts  rather  than,  in  effect,  providing  the 
services  ourselves  and  then  turning  around  and  auditing  ourselves. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Doesn't  this  create  some  problem  within  the 
State  government?  For  instance,  here  you  sit  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  I  have  one  of  the  contracts  in  Illinois.  It  was  a  contract  to 
provide  for  forestry  training  for  children  in  a  penal  institution. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  This  program  had  been  run  by  the  prison 
system  for  a  long  time. 

All  at  once,  the  prisons  decided  to  cut  it  out  but  the  welfare  depart- 
ment thinks  that  this  is  a  needed  service,  that  the  children  are  po- 
tential welfare  recipients.  So  they  will  make  a  contract  and  the  welfare 
department  takes  over. 

How  welcome  are  the  welfare  supervisors  who  may  go  out  and  say 
to  the  people  who  have  been  running  this  program  for  some  time, 
"You  don't  need  that  many  people,  and  you  are  not  doing  it  right, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  pay  you  that  salary."  What  happens  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  I  think  there  are  two  things,  and  I  am  saying  that 
now,  as  someone  new  to  welfare.  Very  frankly,  before  you  do  what  I 
said,  which  is  to  decide  in  the  welfare  system  who  is  going  to  be  the 
controlling  agency,  the  auditing  agency,  and  so  forth,  you  have  to 
have  a  philosophy  that  that  is  what  it  wants  to  do. 

Now,  I  think  that  there  may  be  some  welfare  departments,  and  I 
think  in  previous  years,  our  department  did  not  have  that  philosophy. 
They  might  administer  contracts  but  they  might  have  a  substantial 
interest.  My  first  point  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  be  the  department 
that  is  going  to  administer  contracts  and  audits,  you  have  to  have  a 
relatively  tough  attitude  regarding  administering  public  funds. 

The  second  point  is  how  are  you  received.  That  is  very  interesting. 
We  have  just  started  doing  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  are  talking 
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of,  in  auditing  our  contracts  for  preschool  and  children's  centers.  This 
is  with  our  department  of  education. 

Of  course,  in  California,  the  department  of  education  is  not  under 
the  Governor.  It  is  not  under  the  State  administration,  the  executive 
branch  as  such,  and,  of  course,  our  auditing  wasn't  particularly  well 
received.  But  we  called  it  as  we  saw  it,  and  we  publicized  the  de- 
ficiencies and  we  think  that  through  this  we  caused  a  real  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  As  I  understand  this,  you  place  the  contract 
with  another  agency  of  government,  which  means  you  are  permitted 
to  use  the  amount  of  money  that  you  put  into  that  as  a  matching  fund 
to  get  the  75  percent.  The  State  puts  in  25  and  you  get  75  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now,  you  send  in  a  report  and  a  plan  to  HEW  and  say,  "We  are 
about  to  do  this,"  and  they  say,  "All  right,  go  right  on."  Then  you  issue 
the  contract  and  you  start  out  to  do  this,  and  about  1  year  later,  HEW 
may  say,  "But  you  can't  do  it  that  way.  We  are  not  going  to  okay  that 
money."  When  it  comes  time  to  get  the  money,  you  don't  get  that 
money. 

You  also  run  into  a  second  problem.  HEW  might  OK  that  and 
someday  we  send  out  the  GAO  to  check  and  the  GAO  says  "Why, 
they've  got  25  people  too  many  doing  this  work."  It  is  not  going  to  be 
some  other  agency  that  is  held  up  to  public  scorn ;  it  is  going  to  be  you. 

Mr.  Carleson.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So,  you  are  going  to  have  to  start  running 
some  of  the  departments  if  you  are  placing  contracts  with  them. 

Mr.  Carleson.  That  is  what  happened  in  our  educational  thing. 
This  is  right  along  your  case.  Several  years  ago,  prior  to  our  time,  this 
happened.  There  wTas  a  contract  between  education  and  the  State 
department  of  social  welfare,  except  that  it  wasn't  GAO.  It  was  a 
similar  agency  in  our  own  State  government. 

There  were  some  funds  that  could  have  been  applied  for,  which  is 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  also  that  caused  an  audit  which  indi- 
cated that  they  couldn't  have  taken  advantage  of  this  because  the  rec- 
ords weren't  properly  kept  at  that  particular  point  in  time. 

Naturally,  the  department  of  social  welfare  would  be  the  con- 
tracting agency,  the  one  on  whom  this  falls. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Carleson.  At  that  time,  when  I  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tees, it  was  easy  to  say,  because  I  was  the  new  director  and  I  wasn't  in 
there  in  the  past.  But  I  agreed  with  the  committee  that,  yes,  the  proper 
place  for  the  responsibility  would  be  on  the  department  or  the  agency 
administering  the  contract.  If  we  weren't  ready  to  face  up  to  it,  we 
shouldn't  be  administering  it. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  it  has  given  us  a  little  more  muscle. 
I  don't  like  to  use  the  word  "muscle,"  but  we  get  a  little  more  attention 
when  we  negotiate  our  contracts  and  when  we  administer  them  with 
other  departments  because  they  know  that  we  are  probably  going  to 
be  backed  by  auditing  agencies  if  we  expect  performance  on  their 
part. 

The  point  you  mention  about  a  delay  in  getting  approval,  there  is 
no  question.  This  is  almost  an  impossible  situation  to  live  with,  ex- 
pecting you  are  operating  legitimated,  and  if  you  find  later  the 
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whole  program  doesn't  meet  Federal  requirements,  then  you  have  a 
problem,  but  our  answer  to  that  is  to  not  go  in  that  direction. 

That  direction  we  see  disturbs  us.  In  order  to  bring  control  to  an 
open-ended  program,  the  direction  seems  to  be  one  of  imposing  more 
controls,  more  guidelines,  more  check  points,  and  so  forth.  We  believe 
that  it  should  go  the  other  way.  Put  a  ceiling  on  the  program.  It 
shouldn't  be  open  ended. 

Our  only  caveat  is,  don't  leave  some  of  us  that  have  been  perform- 
ing responsibly,  dangling  out  there  in  an  artificial  cutback.  Put 
a  reasonable  ceiling  on  it  and  tell  each  State  that  you  are  going  to 
get  so  much  money,  limit  it  to  social  services,  if  you  like,  give  the 
State  the  maximum  amount  of  discretion  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  use  it,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  postaudit  to  make  sure 
that  the  funds  were  earmarked  for  social  services.  Tell  the  States, 
"That  is  all  you  are  going  to  get,  and  if  you  do  a  poor  job,  or  if  you 
decide  you  want  to  spread  it  thin  over  a  lot  of  different  programs, 
this  is  going  to  be  your  choice." 

Now.  this  is  the  way  we  think  would  be  best  and  most  effective. 
It  would  solve  the  problems  of  those  States  that  are  reticent  to  enter 
the  social  services  programs  at  all  because  of  the  artificial  cutback. 
It  would  solve  the  problems.  I  think,  that  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  about  this  open-ended  program  without  any 
controls  at  all. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Miller,  would  you  accept  his  suggestion 
that  it  be  a  block  grant  ( 

Mr.  Miller.  Right. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Especially  for  social  services,  which  gives 
you  a  maximum  amount  of  control? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  our  stand,  exactly.  As  long  as  this  is  on  some 
equitable  basis,  the  State  that  hasn't  participated  or  overspent  would 
not  be  penalized.  We  would  receive  an  equitable  amount  and  not  be 
penalized  because  it  did  not  send  in  for  the  several  million  dollars 
without  any  guidance.  To  go  back  to  this,  we  could  sustain  the  level 
of  services  that  we  have  now. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  "Rewarding  the  just  is  the  toughest  part  of  any 
of  these  bills.  You  know  it  always  comes  out  that  you  reward  the  people 
that  did  the  most,  who  used  the  least  restraint. 

Mr.  Miller.  Nevada  has  been  accountable  longer  than  any  other 
State.  We  were  the  first  State  that  really  hit  it  and  we  have  been 
digging  in  ever  since.  And  we  feel  we  have  been  accountable  and  we 
have  tried  to  define  our  eligibility  system,  about  which  we  feel  verv 
strongly.  Although  we  agree  fully  with  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
whom  I  thought  had  the  best  formula,  certainly  we  need  an  adequate 
national  ceiling  on  expenditures,  formal  and  equitable  distribution  of 
funds,  and  accountability,  including  a  prohibition  on  States  using  the 
social  service  funds  to  refinance  State  expenditures. 

Representative  Bollixo.  Madam  Chairman. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes? 

Representative  Bollixo.  In  listening  to  this,  a  question  occurs  to 
me,  one  that  stems  from  my  ignorance  of  previous  proceedings.  I  con- 
fess that  I  followed  your  efforts  with  fascination  and  I  have  read  the 
reports,  but  I  am  not  current. 
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What  is  the  solution  in  this  discussion  and  with  these  answers  to 
the  problem  of  the  night  of  people,  and  I  think  there  is  some,  from  one 
area  to  the  other?  Arc  we  not  to  have  any  national  standards  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  welfare  or  social  services? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  Congressman  Boiling,  this  has  occurred  to  us,  of 
course,  in  California,  and  we  have  brought  it  up  because  we're  a  large 
State — we  are  large  in  population  and  we  have  quite  a  few  counties — ■ 
and  the  State/county  relationship  is  similar  to  the  State/Federal  rela- 
tionship  

Representative  Bollixg.  You  are  rather  generous  in  these  programs 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  I  think  California  has  been,  and  probably  too  much 
so,  in  many  areas.  This  is  why  we  have  been  leveling  out  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  bringing  it  back  under  control. 

I  am  talking  about  the  services  now.  Our  grant  rolls  have  dropped 
drastically  over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  But  in  any  event,  the  thing 
that  I  concluded  particularly  with  social  services  is  that  services  are 
almost  of  an  infinite  number  of  variables. 

The  need  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  kind  of  service,  and  so 
forth,  is  so  personalized  and  has  so  many  variables  that  we  find  tre- 
mendous differences  just  between  two  counties,  side  by  side.  One  may 
be  an  urban  area.  One  may  be  a  suburban,  and  so  forth.  And  to  try 
and  adopt  any  kind  of  a  standard  will  do  either  one  of  two  things. 

I  am  oversimplifying  now.  It  will  either  tend  to  miss  the  real  need 
because  you  set  a  standard  that  was  such  that  you  didn't  want  to  over- 
spend or  it  would,  in  order  to  make  sure  you  took  care  of  all  things 
and  everyone  was  in  need,  it  would  provide  that  too  many  people  are 
eligible  and  be  a  tremendously  costly  program. 

So  we  feel  that  if  it  really  is  locally  oriented,  it  is  a  people-related 
program,  such  as  the  social  services  aspect  of  the  welfare  program, 
it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  you  may  have  a  system  whereby  one 
county  in  the  State  provides  little  or  nothing  compared  to  another, 
or  one  State  compared  to  another. 

However,  it  is  my  observation,  and  that  is  all  it  is  at  this  time,  that 
I  don't  think  people  move  from  State  to  State  because  of  the  social 
services.  They  may  move  from  State  to  State  because  of  the  welfare 
grants,  the  cash  grants.  I  don't  get  the  feeling — at  least,  not  in  the 
States  that  I  am  familiar  with — that  people  move  around  because  of 
the  availability  of  one  type  of  social  services  versus  another. 

I  think  the  solution  is  not  to  try  to  develop  a  national  standard  or 
national  norm  for  services.  It  is  reallv  also  true  of  the  grant,  to  a  lesser 
extent. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Interestingly  enough,  we  heard  hearings  in 
Atlanta,  and  three  county  welfare  administrators  in  Georgia — two 
from  rural  counties  and  one  from  Fulton  County — agreed  that  one 
of  the  reasons  Georgians  moved  from  rural  counties  into  Atlanta  be- 
fore we  had  medicaid  was  that  they  could  get  free  hospitalization  and 
free  medical  care  there. 

Mr.  Careesox.  Madam  Chairman.  I  was  almost  going  to  say,  with 
the  exception  of  medical  services,  and  I  didn't  because  in  my  mind, 
I  am  excluding  medical  services,  medicaid,  from  the  discussion.  "When 
1  talk  about  social  services.  I  was  particularly  leaving  out  medical.  I 
am  talking  about  social  services. 
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Generally  speaking,  with  the  other  social  services,  we  haven't 
found  that  people  move  around  because  of  the  lack  or  nonlack  of 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  found  is  that  many,  many,  if  not 
most,  recipients  don't  feel  they  need  any  social  service.  And  maybe 
one  of  the  problems  is  that  we  are  mandating  too  many  services  on 
the  recipient  without  consulting  the  recipient. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of  all  of  you,  and  let's 
start  with  Mrs.  Davidson.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  was  made  here 
yesterday  by  two  directors  was  that  one  of  the  good  things  that  had 
come  out  of  the  open-ended  appropriations  was  that  they  had  per- 
mitted the  social  services  to  be  administered  from  a  State  level.  You 
didn't  really  rely  upon  the  local  county  to  start  this. 

You  had  a  central  authorization.  You  had  better  leadership  and  it 
worked  out  better.  Now,  I  observe  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's revenue-sharing  bill  will  reduce  the  16  largest  counties  in  Michi- 
gan from  receiving  $83  million  to  $7  million  and  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  it  be  spent  on  social  services. 

What  do  you  think  about  this  idea,  that  maybe  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage in  having  State  control  of  this  program  to  a  larger  extent  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  I  am  the  State  administrator  and  I  must  state  that  I 
have  great  faith  in  my  Governor,  or  I  wouldn't  be  in  my  present  job. 
Obviously,  when  I  respond  to  his 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  feel  it  is  a  little  prejudiced  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  It  is  an  administrative  bureaucracy  grain  of  salt.  It 
so  happens  that  I  started  out  with  local  government  and  moved  to 
the  State  government,  in  large  part,  because  of  my  belief. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  These  gentlemen  have,  too. 

Mrs.  Davidson.  The  State  government  could  do  precisely  the  things 
that  were  suggested  by  the  other  gentleman,  apparently.  Namely,  to 
give  us  some  real  leadership  and  get  some  of  the  counties,  particularly 
the  more  rural  counties,  to  begin  to  look  with  us  on  how  to  solve  some 
of  the  human  problems. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  least,  the  State  has  given  the  basic  thrust 
to  a  great  many  of  the  social  services  programs  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  doubt  they  would  have  been  started  or  put  into  effect  without 
that  thrust.  I  think  that  the  localities  are  very  much  more  concerned  by 
tradition,  rather  than  real  interest,  with  the  building  of  sewers  and  the 
building  of  roads  and  collection  of  garbage — the  cost  for  which  they 
cannot  now  meet  themselves — than  they  are  with  the  provision  of 
human  service,  at  least  traditionally  in  my  State. 

I,  therefore,  have  the  feeling  that  if  we  go  the  revenue-sharing  route, 
without  a  specific  provision  that  the  money  be  utilized  for  social  serv- 
ices, whoever  is  going  to  utilize  it,  we  are  going  to  find  large  amounts 
of  money  diverted  from  the  social  services  stream  into  other  programs. 
In  fact,  it  depresses  me  that  that  has  already  taken  place  in  certain 
States  as  a  result  of  the  IV-A  program,  at  least,  as  I  understand  it.  In 
some  of  the  States  there  was  a  utilization  of  funds  from  IV-A  for  the 
release  of  State  funds  then  used  for  other  than  social  services  purposes. 

I  think  that  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  happened.  My  Governor  has 
called  from  the  beginning  not  only  for  an  adequate  national  ceiling, 
but  for  a  provision  in  the  law  that  would  prevent  the  States  from  doing 
that.  Of  course,  we  both  believe  that  given  the  present  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, money  ought  to  be  earmarked  for  social  services. 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  agree  with  her,  except  on  one  point. 

When  you  define  "social  services,'-  that  leaves  it  broad  enough,  and 
it  came  to  me  this  morning  that  even  if  it  is  earmarked,  it  does  not 
mean  welfare,  necessarily.  While  we  are  thinking  and  talking  about 
social  services,  we  are  meaning  welfare.  But  the  words  give  a  broader 
concept  to  "social  services." 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  us  consider  child  care.  Would  you  keep 
child  care  under  social  services?  Now,  I  mean  child  care,  not  just  baby- 
sitting. What  about  care  for  children  who  are  retarded,  or  who  are 
physically  incapacitated?  What  about  that?  Would  you  keep  that  in? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  that  part  of  it.  I  am  referring  to  the  working 
mothers.  Who  is  going  to  keep  their  children  during  the  daytime? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Why  are  you  against  it?  You  say  it  as  though 
the  mothers  had  jobs? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  they  had  a  job. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  the  real  truth  is  that  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  most  mothers  actually  operate  that  way,  and  Nevada  is  no 
different  from  other  States.  But  for  those  who  can't  work  maybe  there 
is  still  advantage  in  having  day  care  supplied. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  we  provided  day  care  for  these  children,  I  don't 
know  what  we  could  have  the  mothers  do  except  go  down  and  pull 
the  slot  machines,  because  there  isn't  any  job.  We're  not  worse  off 
than  any  other  cities.  If  the  mother  has  a  job,  then  you  have  a  need 
for  the  day  care  centers. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Michigan  is  worse  off  than  any  other  State. 
Michigan  has  about  10.7  percent  unemployment. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  if  you  could  provide  all  the  day  care  centers  in 
the  world,  where  would  the  mothers  go  to  work,  is  there  any  job  for 
them? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  one  of  the  real  questions  on  the  train- 
ing program.  Mrs.  Davidson,  would  you  like  to  speak  to  it? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Yes.  Maybe  I  have  a  novel  point  of  view,  but  I  did 
want  to  say  this.  Somehow,  we  have  gotten  day  care  confused  with 
providing  places  for  children  whose  mothers  work.  In  my  State,  at 
least,  that  is  one  element,  and  they  get  the  top  priority  in  the  program. 
The  mother  who  has  a  job  and  has  to  leave  her  children  some  place 
so  she  can  go  to  work,  her  child  is  the  first  one  admitted  in  the  day  care 
program.  We  certainly  take  all  kinds  of  other  children,  whose  mothers 
don't  have  jobs  and  who  have  no  intention  of  going  to  work,  because 
we  believe  that  the  day  care  program  is  very  much  more,  very  different 
from  a  custodial  program  designed  to  just  drop  a  kid  off  during  the 
day. 

In  our  view,  one  of  the  ultimate  solutions  for  the  welfare  program 
is  to  have  a  comprehensive  child  development  program  for  any  poor 
child,  an}7  welfare  recipient  child,  where  you  can  put  that  child  in  an 
environment  different  from  home,  where  you  see  that  he  gets  what  he 
needs  by  way  of  health  care,  where  you  can  see  that  he  gets  what  he 
needs  in  the  way  of  proper  nutrition,  where  you  can  see  that  he  gets 
what  he  needs  by  way  of  cultural  enrichment,  and  you  can  see  that 
he  gets  what  he  needs  in  the  way  of  social  development,  that  he  grows 
up  with  an  image  of  self,  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility. 
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And  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  really  think  people  have  got  to  rethink 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  social  services.  I  get  distressed 
when  I  hear  people  say  that  this  is  just  a  place  to  drop  kids. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have  a  comment  on  this,  both 
the  original  question  and  the  second  part. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  second,  and  then  getting  back  to  the 
original  question,  I  don't  disagree  with  the  comments,  but  I  agree  only 
partly. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  ways  to  break  the  welfare  cycle,  if  not  the 
most  important  way,  is  to  get  the  family  off  welfare.  The  cycle  is  such 
that  a  family  stays  on  until  the  children  are  adults  or  near  adults,  and 
so  forth,  and  then  it  continues  on  and  upward.  So  the  real  goal  should 
be  to  make  the  family  self-supportive  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Now,  by  "family,"  we  are  really  talking  about  the  mother  and  some 
children  and,  of  course,  we  don't  say  that  the  educational  system 
shouldn't  do  everything  it  can  to  be  sure  that  the  children  are  go- 
ing to  be  ready  to  be  self-supporting  also.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
the  real  attention  should  be  given  to  making  it  possible  for  the  mother 
to  become  self-supporting,  to  be  able  to  take  a  job.  And  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Miller,  if  there  is  no  job,  that  is  a  problem. 

Assuming  there  is  a  job,  let's  have  the  mother  able  to  take  the 
job,  able  to  get  the  family  off  welfare  and  break  the  welfare  cy- 
cle. Therefore,  the  concept  of  providing  child  care  in  one  way  or 
another  for  the  mother  to  be  able  to  work  and  get  off  welfare  is  a 
high  priority. 

However,  I  want  to  point  something  out  to  the  committee  here.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  there  are  more  than  two  but  there  are  two 
distinct  alternatives.  One  is  a  work-related  expense  deduction  in  the 
welfare  grant  which,  as  you  pointed  out,  Madam  Chairman,  is  a  fair- 
ly common  way.  The  mother  makes  arrangements  for  her  child  care. 
Either  she  may  have  a  neighbor  take  care  of  the  children,  she  may 
have  someone  come  in  as  a  babysitter,  or  place  it  with  a  nursery 
school. 

She,  then,  is  permitted  to  deduct  the  actual  cost  as  a  work-related 
expense  from  her  welfare  grant. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  babysitting 
allowance ;  isn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Carleson.  This  is  what  this  is.  The  point  I  am  really  making, 
when  it  is  provided  in  this  way,  by  the  work-related  expense  meth- 
od, by  far  the  most  common  method,  there  is.  at  least  in  our  State 
50  percent  Federal  grant,  because  we  are  talking  about  the  welfare 
grant,  that  is  affected  by  it. 

There  is  pressure  brought  on  the  State  not  to  utilize  this  kind  of 
child  care,  but  to  go  to  a  child  care  service  function,  either  group 
child  function  or  other  provided  as  a  service  to  the  welfare  recipient. 
Then  you  get  75  percent,  the  Federal  maximum,  instead  of  the  50 
percent  Federal  match. 

I  think,  personally,  that  this  has  not  been  good.  I  am  not  saying 
which  way  it  should  go,  but  I  am  merely  saying  that  what  it  means 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  some  options  we  have. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  So  you  can  get  more  money. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Yes;  in  order  to  get  75  percent  Federal  financing  in- 
stead of  50  percent,  you  start  limiting  your  options.  Now,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  create  a  purchase  of  service  system  for  child  care  where  the 
recipient  still  has  quite  a  bit  of  choice.  It  is  possible  but  it  is  not 
as  apt  to  happen  under  the  purchase  of  service  system  as  it  is  under 
the  system  where  the  recipient  is  permitted  to  make  the  arrangements 
as  to  an  alternative  to  provide  child  care  through  the  work-related 
expense  deduction. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  meant  to  ask  you,  have  you  received  a 
Avaiver  in  California?  You  are  the  sole  supervisor  of  the  contracts; 
is  that  right?  Some  States  have  these  waivers. 

Mr.  Carleson.  We  are  not  talking  about  medicaid? 

Chairman  Griffiths.  No. 

Mr.  Carleson.  "We  have  received  a  recent  waiver  on  part  of  our 
welfare  reform  program  which  relates  to  services  for  employable 
recipients.  This  is  part  of  our  program  that  we  put  together  with 
the  Governor.  I  believe  that  services  to  the  employable  recipient 
should  be  provided  through  the  employment  services  department  of 
State  government  rather  than  the  social  welfare  department. 

Therefore,  we  are  operating  under  the  waiver  of  separation  of 
employables.  "We  just  got  started  and  we  just  got  this  in  some  of  the 
counties  a  year  ago  and  we  are  expanding  it  throughout  the  State. 
It  requires  that  welfare  recipients  be  referred  by  the  comity  welfare 
department  to  the  local  employment  service  office  of  State  government 
for  services.  And  from  that  point  on,  the  social  services  that  are 
provided  for  them  are  provided  through  the  auspices  of  the  employ- 
ment departments. 

So  I  think  this  is  important  because  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
we  believe,  if  we  are  talking  about  any  kind  of  goals  in  the  provisions 
of  the  social  services,  that  the  first  goal  should  be  for  those  people 
who  are  employable  to  have  the  kind  of  service  that  is  going  to  make 
them  self-reliant  and  self-sufficient. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  about.  All  social  services  are  sold  to  us  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  going  to  make  the  person  employable,  take  them  off  welfare. 
It  is  going  to  strengthen  family  ties.  It  is  going  to  reduce  illegitimacy. 

Do  you  have  any  proof  in  your  State  that  any  of  these  social  services 
have  done  this?  Do  you  have  any  quantitative  or  qualitative  proof? 

Mr.  Carleson.  In  our  case,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  not  had  this  effect,  very  definitely.  "We  don't  have  quantitative 
proof  that  it  has  not  done  this,  except  we  can  look  at  the  facts  and  it 
seems  that  the  more  money  we  spend  on  social  services  during  some 
period  of  time,  the  rolls  were  growing  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate. 

There  can  be  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  this.  One  thing  is  certain,  in 
California,  as  you  pointed  out,  we  started  expanding  social  services 
relatively  strongly  but  our  welfare  rolls  actually  climbed  and  were 
heavier. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  cut  out  the  services? 

Air.  Carleson.  No  ;  what  I  am  saying,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  is 
if  you  are  going  to  start  earmarking  for  specific  services,  the  precedent 
or  priority  should  be  given  to  services  relating  to  employment.  I  am 
talking  about  employment  services;  I  am  not  talking  about  employ- 
ment. Services  relating  to  employment.  Service  relating  to  seeking 
employment,  job  readiness. 
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And,  then,  of  course,  in  addition  I  also  have  to  say  to  somebody  who 
thinks  it  is  an  omission,  of  course,  services  relating  to  child  care  for 
purposes  of  employment,  and  also  for  family  planning,  and  then  for 
protective  services  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  those 
children  that  need  protective  services. 

That  is  where  we  feel  the  priority  should  be  given  if  the  Congress 
does  not  go  to  a  block  grant  method. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  That  is  where  most  of  the  money  is  going 
now. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Well,  it  is  and  it  isn't.  Historically,  I  think,  the 
money  was  tending,  supposedly,  in  those  directions.  The  broad  defini- 
tion of  social  services  that  are  required  of  the  States  under  Federal 
mandate,  is  such  that  it  is  very  easy  to  expand  into  many  of  the 
other  service  areas. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Let  me  ask  Mrs.  Davidson  to  answer  this. 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  social  services  actually  contributed  to 
lowering  unemployment,  strengthening  family  ties,  and  decreasing 
illegitimacv  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  with  any 
degree  of  actual  statistical  back-up  material.  Let  me  start  by  saying 
that  I  don't  know  who  sold  Congress  this  plan  in  the  first  place.  I 
don't  know  what  was  reported  to  the  Congress.  The  objectives  that  you 
state  are  not  all  the  objectives. 

We  have  many  others  as  well,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  to 
reduce  the  dependency  level,  as  well  as  getting  the  people  off  the  rolls. 
By  that,  I  mean  the  present  institutionalization  of  people  who  could 
really  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  home,  for  example.  That  is  an 
objective  for  us.  An  old  person  can  be  at  home  if  he  gets  a  little 
help,  if  you  can  get  someone  to  go  to  the  grocery  store,  get  someone  to 
come  in  and  clean  up  for  him,  and  if  somebody  can  do  his  laundry.  And 
that  would  not  be  as  costly  as  the  institutional  type  care. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Only  women  are  able  to  see  this.  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Davidson.  You  said  it,  and  I  agree.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  have  been  working  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  along  time  to  institute  that. 

Mrs.  Davidsox.  We  work  hard  in  our  State,  not  only  for  those  objec- 
tives, but  also  toward  the  small,  limited  kind  of  objectives  that  people 
become  less  dependent.  Now  in  some  of  our  programs  we  can  show  in 
actual  numbers,  cost  benefits,  if  you  will,  of  people  who  might  still  be 
on  welfare. 

We  are  paying  less  in  both  State  and  Federal  money  than  we  would 
be  paying  if  we  did  not  provide  the  services,  one  of  those  programs 
being  the  homemaker  service  which  we  run,  in  which  most  of  the 
people  who  are  hired  are  welfare  recipients  themselves.  We  imme- 
diately stop  making  the  Federal  and  State  payment  and  we  pay  more 
to  them  in  State  and  Federal  moneys  as  homemakers  than  when  they 
were  not  working. 

For  a  little  bit  of  extra  money,  we  can  have  the  full-time  value  of 
their  services.  Then  they  do  various  things.  Say  a  mother  becomes  sick, 
the  child  can  either  remain  in  the  home  with  the  siblings,  the  three 
children,  or  they  can  be  put  in  foster  care. 

I  think  someone  might  have  those  figures,  but  by  sending  a  home- 
maker  to  the  home  and  keeping  three  children  in  the  home  for  a  3- 
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week  period,  we  pay  much  less  in  State  dollars  and  Federal  dollars 
than  if  we  had  to  take  them  and  put  them  in  foster  care  homes  for  that 
term,  that  temporary  period.  We  can  show  you  how  much  less  we  pay 
by  sending  a  homemaker  to  our  old-age  people  and  in  situations  like 
this,  twice  a  week,  than  we  would  pay  if  we  had  to  put  those  persons 
in  some  level  of  nursing  care,  or  in  intermediate  care,  care  that  older 
people  get. 

And,  yes,  to  a  limited  extent,  because  we  are  not  very  sophisticated 
in  our  evaluation,  we  can  show  you  in  a  number  of  programs  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  cost-benefit  values  to  the  social  services  that  we  are 
providing.  And  we  can  do  this  directly.  For  example,  Project  Serve, 
which  was  a  project  designed  to  find  employment. 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  employment  as  Nevada.  We  can't 
find  jobs  for  our  welfare  mothers. 

We  have  designed  a  program  under  IV-A,  for  welfare  recipients 
only,  coming  from  the  welfare  program.  Previously,  in  my  State,  we 
paid  such  a  mother  $2,400  a  year,  $i,200  Federal  and  $1,200  State  and 
local.  When  we  move  the  same  person  into  something  like  service- 
related  jobs,  the  State  and  local  still  put  in  $1,200,  but  the  Federal 
Government  now  matches  three  times,  which  would  be  75  percent 
instead  of  their  50  percent,  which  is  $3,600. 

You  add  our  State  and  local  and  Federal  together  and  you  get 
$4,800.  That  becomes  a  full-time  job  in  the  State  government,  We  then 
put  these  people  to  work  as  something  called  "Human  Services  Aides." 
They  are  homemakers;  they  are  day  care  aides;  they  go  to  public 
>ols,  they  assist  teachers  there;  they  visit  the  elderly,  they  drive 
them  back  and  forth;  they  take  people  to  different  places,  such  as 
medical  patients  who  have  no  other  way  of  getting  to  medical  care. 
I  have  a  list  of  approximately  100  such  functions  that  these  people 
do  and  can  perform. 

The  person  now  receives  all  of  the  fringe  benefits,  hospitalization, 
vacation,  the  whole  thing.  They  have  a  real  job. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Are  they  on  the  State  payroll ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Yes,  they  are  on  the  State  payroll.  They  pay  taxes 
on  their  income.  They  are  self-sustaining  and  the  welfare  checks  have 
been  reduced. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  Labor  Department  is  refusing  to  permit 
the  State  of  Xew  Mexico  to  do  that  exact  thing. 

Mrs.  Davidson.  It  is  just  another  instance  of  the  great  Federal 
Government  and  the  State/Federal  regulations,  by  which  every  State 
gets  treated  differently  from  every  other. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Madam  Chairman 

Mrs.  Davidson.  I  did  want  to  finish.  The  value  of  the  $4,800  worth 
of  work  is  what  we  get  out  of  these  people.  We  are  no  longer  paying 
them  $2,400  for  doing  nothing  but  staying  home.  We  get  the  value  of 
the  service,  the  child  who  has  to  get  to  that  medical  center,  we  have 
really  done  something  for  that  kid.  The  people  we  have  prevented 
from  being  institutionalized  is  a  cross  benefit,  but  we  do  think  these 
programs  are  worthwhile. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Congressman  Boiling  has  a  question. 

[Representative  Bolling.  I  have  two  specific  questions.  How  long 
have  you  had  this  program  and  how  many  people  do  you  have  in  it  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  The  particular  Project  Serve  that  I  am  talking 
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about  was  instituted  last  March  and  is  a  demonstration  in  my  State. 
Within  a  month  we  had  the  maximum  number  that  was  permitted  us. 
We  have  350  people  in  full-time  jobs  on  the  payroll,  working  full  time. 
We  had  two  people  who  have  dropped  out  and  we  still  have  350  peo- 
ple on  the  job. 

Our  State  legislature  enacted  a  similar  demonstration  program  with 
another  350  jobs  which  were  in  my  Department.  We  then  said,  "Let's 
see  what  happens  if  we  give  them  to  a  local  CAA,  a  local  board  of 
education,  a  housing  authority,  or  if  we  give  them  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment— so  long  as  they  perform  a  service  function." 

We  have  another  350  jobs  for  a  demonstration  of  what  happens  if 
you  place  these  people  in  another  State  department  or  local  govern- 
ment jobs  other  than  our  own.  In  July,  we  had  almost  350  people  on 
board  in  that  program  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  different  local 
and  other  State  agencies  have  responded.  Everyone  has  responded 
just  tremendously.  It  has  really  made  a  point  because  in  fiscal  1971, 
we  only  placed  721  people  in  my  State  from  the  WIN  program  in  jobs. 

We  sent  4,000  people  through  this  and  we  have  gotten  jobs  for  only 
721.  In  case  you  think  I  didn't  run  the  program  right,  we  had  the 
highest  percentage  placement  of  any  State  in  the  Union  in  that  par- 
ticular year.  What  I  am  telling  you  is  that  in  a  period  of  4  months  in 
my  State  we  have  put  virtually  700  people  in  jobs. 

By  October  1st,  the  entire  700  will  be  on  board  in  jobs  through  the 
creation  of  public  employment  jobs  that  we  have  established  through 
the  IV-A  program.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  are  willing  to  work. 
We  have  over  1,000  on  the  waiting  list  to  get  into  the  WIN  program. 
What  we  can't  do  is  given  them  a  job  at  the  end.  We  have  found  through 
your  IV-A  method  a  way  to  do  that,  at  some  additional  cost,  it  is  true, 
but  nonetheless  ultimately  at  a  saving  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Besides,  the  people  are  happier.  The  whole 
thing  works  out. 

Representative  Bolling.  I  just  want  to  say  one  word,  "Congratula- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Davidson.  Thank  vou.  All  we  need  is  enough  monev  in  the  IV- 
A  program  and  I  can  get  them  all  placed  in  jobs.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carleson.  Madam  Chairman,  my  distinction  earlier  was  this: 
we  are  talking  about  the  protective  services  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  protective  services  for  the  children,  and  so  forth. 
And  the  facts  that  these  services  can  to  the  extent  permitted  keep  them 
from  becoming  institutionalized. 

To  that  extent,  they  are  more  self-sufficient,  I  would  agree,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  this  in  California  in 
the  mentally  retarded  programs,  moving  people  from  institutions  back 
into  the  community,  utilizing  these  kinds  of  funds  in  these  programs. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  when  we  started  to  separate  employable 
recipients  from  the  others,  and  for  the  first  time  were  able  to  get  a  look 
at  it — we  started  out  in  this  demonstration  program  by  saying  to  the 
comities,  "All  right  we  are  going  to  be  entering  into  a  complicated  con- 
tract whereby  the  social  services  that  you  are  providing  for  employable 
welfare  recipients  will  now  be  provided  by  the  local  State  employment 
office.  And  the  social  workers  who  have  been  providing  those  services, 
an  equivalent  number,  will  be  transferred  to  the  local  State  offices  un- 
der contract.  And  they  will  perform  the  services  under  an  employ- 
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ment  environment  with  the  idea  of  helping  in  job  searching,  getting 
people  to  appointments,  making  sure  they  know  where  the  appoint- 
ments are,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  kind  of  service  for  employment." 

The  strange  thing  is,  when  we  actually  got  down  and  started  check- 
ing into  the  counties,  we  found  very  little  of  the  social  services,  if  any, 
were  performed  in  this  kind  of  service,  in  this  kind  of  an  area. 

Earlier  when  you  asked  whether  most  social  services  moneys  aren't 
really  being  spent  in  these  areas,  I  would  say  services  that  go  with 
getting  people  ready  for  work,  looking  for  jobs,  making  appointments, 
and  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  go  with  it  have  not  been  emphasized 
enough. 

I  want  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  kind  of  self-reliance  and 
sufficiency  that  goes  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  child  who  is  in  need  of 
care  at  home,  versus  the  institution,  which  we  agree  with.  But  we  are 
saying  for  the  regular  family,  the  families  whose  only  real  problem  is, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the}T  don't  have  a  job.  They  are  not  able 
to  support  themselves.  That  in  this  particular  area,  there  should  be 
more  emphasis  shown  in  providing  those  employment-related  services. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Miller,  couldn't  you  use  this  type  of  serv- 
ice that  Mrs.  Davidson  has  described  in  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  "What  we  have  been  more  successful  with  in  Nevada  is 
having  work  technicians  just  go  out  and  do  a  simple  thing,  so  simple 
that  it  shouldn't  work.  We  have  hired  people  to  go  out  and  find  people 
who  will  hire  welfare  recipients  and  then  take  the  recipient  and  match 
the  job.  And  one-fourth  as  many  staff  members  is  what  we  have  com- 
pared to  the  WIN  program,  and  we  get  10  times  as  many  people  jobs, 
and  they  have  kept  the  jobs. 

Getting  them  on  the  job  and  keeping  them  on  are  two  different 
tilings. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well,  what  about  the  homemaker  service? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would 

Chairman  Griffiths.  How  successful  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  it  is  very  successful.  We  found  that  you 
can  keep  people  at  less  expense  in  the  home.  The  homemaker  program 
is  very  successful. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Well  now,  do  you  have  funds  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  every  need  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  the  basic  need  to  keep  them  in  the  home. 
Again,  we  are  not  an  urban  State — we  have  a  lot  of  rural  areas,  miles 
and  miles  of  space — but  in  the  two  largest  areas  we  do  have  the  home- 
maker  service  and  in  two  of  the  smaller  areas. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  The  administrator  from  New  Mexico  stated 
that  he  checked  their  nursing  homes  and  they  found  that  25  percent 
of  the  people  in  those  nursing  homes  could  have  been  maintained 
at  home  if  there  had  been  homemaking  service  available.  And  they 
were  paying  $420  a  month  in  the  nursing  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  State  would  be  well  advised  financially 
to  take  a  look  at  this  possibility.  But.  consider  what  it  would  do  for 
the  women  or  men  who  would  become  the  homemakers,  those  who 
would  go  there  and  help  those  people,  who  would  have  a  decent  job 
and  a  chance,  and  the  pride  their  children  would  have  in  them  doing 
that  kind  of  job.  I  think  it  would  be  wonderful. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  agree  with  it,  and  we  hate  to  see  poor  accountability 
in  purchase  of  service  cause  a  cutback.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  concerned  about  now.  We  could  lose  the  homemaker  service  if 
we  get  cut  back  in  the  services  area.  This  is  one  of  the  services  that 
we  have  used  extensively  and  we  find  it  ideal,  as  Maryland  has  stated. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Soon  they  are  going  to  have  a  vote  on  exactly 
this,  since  they  have  already  got  some  money  in  that  revenue  sharing 
bill,  carefully  isolated  for  child  services  and  child  care.  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  maintain  the  homemaking  service  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  What  do  you  think  ?  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  Let  me  make  a  distinction.  We  have  two  things  in 
California :  One  is  homemaker  service  and  the  other  is  what  we  call 
attendant  care,  which  is  an  allowance.  I  think  the  distinction  is 
important. 

It  is  almost  like  the  child  care  in  the  work-related-expense  point 
we  made  earlier,  where  we  have  great  success  in  all  of  the  categories 
in  providing,  really,  what  is  the  same  thing,  homemaker  service  under 
attendant  care  programs,  whereby  the  disabled  recipients  are  permitted 
an  allowance  to  be  able  to  have  someone  live  in  with  them,  come  in 
and  care  for  them,  and  so  forth,  under  the  attendant  care  allowance. 

Now,  here  again,  when  we  do  this,  it  is  over  on  the  grant  side  of  wel- 
fare and  we  are  only  getting  50  percent  of  the  homemaker  services 
money  from  the  Government.  If  you  go  to  the  homemaker  services,  they 
don't  necessarily  make  their  own  choice  as  to  who  will  come  in  and 
provide  the  services,  and  so  forth. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  not  only  a  tendency  to  go  to  homemaker 
services,  but  it  is  now  mandated,  because  we  have  to  go  to  homemaker 
services  instead  of  the  attendant  care,  and,  of  course,  we  are  told  that 
it  isn't  that  good,  because  we  will  get  the  To-percent  matching  for  the 
homemaker  services  versus  the  50-percent  for  the  attendant  care. 

My  point  would  simply  be  this :  I  think  both  programs  arc  good. 
I  think  many  recipients  are  fully  able  to  bring  in  their  attendants  and 
pay  them  if  we  give  them  an  allowance  for  this,  and  with  people  they 
know,  people  that  they  have  known  for  }Tears,  relatives,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  families  and  people  who  really  can't 
do  this,  and  you  have  to  have  homemaker  services. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  the  homemaker  service  is  filling  a  dif- 
ferent need  for  a  different  kind  of  person,  for  a  different  kind  of  care. 
You  might  well  put  your  case  in  a  nursing  home.  What  we  arc  talking 
about  is  a  person  wrell  enough,  if  someone  came  in  every  2  days — every 
day  would  be  great,  but  in  some  areas,  if  they  came  in  just  every  2  or 
3  days — and  looked  at  them  and  saw  that  they  had  food  in  the  house 
and  that  the  heat  was  on,  and  that  there  was  no  real  problem  for 
them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  which 
provides  $1.6  billion  to  be  divided  among  the  States,  but  does  not  re- 
quire that  they  spend  it  on  social  services.  Would  each  of  you  com- 
ment? And  we  will  hear  you  first,  Mr.  Miller,  on  whether  your  State 
would  continue  to  support  their  services  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
past  few  years? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  think  the  pressure  would  come  to  spend  the  money 
in  some  other  way.  I  don't  think  it  would  go  for  social  services, 
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Chairman  Griffiths.  So  you  think  sewage  disposal  and  similar 
things  would  win  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Right;  something  else  would  take  precedence.  If  it 
goes  on  the  basis  that  I  have  heard,  two-thirds  to  the  urban  area,  1 
shudder  to  think  on  what  the  funds  would  be  spent.  I  think  you  can 
be  assured  that  it  would  not  be  spent  for  social  services,  and  then  if  it 
were  spent  for  social  services,  it  would  be  loosely  defined.  Certainly, 
welfare  would  be  on  the  short  end  of  it,  if  any. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mrs.  Davidson  ? 

Mrs.  Davidson.  I  hesitate  to  respond,  because  I  have  not  discussed 
the  matter  with  my  Governor.  I  daresay  that  I  share  the  view  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  other  States  with  respect  to  two-thirds  of  the 
money  going  to  the  localities.  I  think  the  localities  have  not  focused 
their  attention  on  these  programs.  They  do  not  know  much  about 
them  and  have  not  enough  information  about  them  to  recognize  their 
real  worth. 

With  respect  to  the  one-third  that  would  remain  in  my  State,  I 
would  certainly  be  most  hopeful  that  every  effort  would  be  made  by 
the  Governor  to  retain  the  program  at  the  same  level.  He  believs  in 
these  programs.  He  believes  they  do  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  ulti- 
mate State  cost,  in  their  ability  to  help  people  stay  at  the  various  levels 
of  independence,  and  he  believes  they  serve  a  useful  function,  but  in 
the  absence  of  having  discussed  this  alternative  with  him  and  in  the 
absence  of  enough  information  in  regard  to  my  State  budget,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  this  point  of  time  to  make  any  judgment  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  that  revenue-sharing  bill  should  pass  in  its  present 
form. 

What  it  would  mean  to  us  is  a  49-percent  reduction.  That  would  be 
one  alternative,  if  we  didn't  want  to  put  any  more  State  money  in  it. 
If  we  just  wanted  to  retain  our  present  level,  it  would  mean  a  49  per- 
cent overall  reduction  in  everything  but  the  day  care,  for  which  the 
money  has  been  set  aside. 

But  in  all  other  circumstances,  the  welfare  department,  would  have 
to  reduce  49  percent  simply  to  break  even  on  the  State  money.  I  would 
hope — and  I  really  do  believe  that  my  Governor  feels  strongly  enough 
about  the  program  to  put  additional  funds  into  the  pot— to  keep  them 
running. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  One  of  the  Southern  Governors  sent  word 
yesterday  that  if  we  had  his  choice  he  would  give  up  revenue-sharing 
and  take  the  social  services  money. 

Mrs,  Davidson.  Given  the  fact  that  my  Governor  has  consistently 
taken  the  position  that  no  Federal  funds  from  the  social  services  pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  replace  State  funds,  and  it  would  all  go  back 
into  social  services  for  expanded  and  new  programs,  I  would  suspect 
that  he  would  be  a  very  strong  supporter  of  our  request  for  the  addi- 
tional State  funds  that  we  would  need  to  continue  our  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Carleson  ? 

Mr.  Carleson.  The  question  is  easy  to  answer,  but  the  answer  would 
be  misleading.  I  think  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  way  the 
$1.6  billion  that  you  mention  would  be  distributed  would  be  to  social 
services.  It  would  fall  so  short  of  what  we  are  actually  providing  right 
now  that  I  think  the  facts  of  life  are  that  it  would  go  for  that,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  for  those  funds  going  to  local  governments 
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that  aren't  providing  the  social  services,  as  such,  in  the  cities  which 
funds  would  not,  of  course,  go  to  the  social  services.  In  California,  it 
would  be  to  the  counties,  or  even  to  the  State  or,  depending  upon  the 
portion  or  size  of  the  amount  that  is  in  that  particular  bill,  of  course, 
it  would  go  to  social  services. 

Now,  if  you  are  saying  that  there  were  different  sizes  of  money  and 
merely  said  that  the  money  would  go  to  the  States  and  wasn't  specif- 
ically earmarked  for  social  services,  would  it  go?  I  would  say  it  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money  that  was  budgeted.  If  it  were  just 
in  the  revenue -sharing  package 

Chairman  Griffiths.  It  will  be  in  the  revenue  sharing.  It  will  not 
be  earmarked. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  I  understand.  What  I  am  saying  is,  what  is  in  there 
now,  the  $1.6  billion,  would  fall  so  short  of  what  we  are  now  spending 
on  social  services  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  it.  it  would  go  to  the  social 
services,  except  that  which  would  go  to  the  cities. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  $600  million,  as  I  understand  it,  is  ear- 
marked for  child  care  and  family  planning.  This  would  give  us  some- 
what of  an  anomaly.  At  the  present  time,  our  share  of  that  would  be 
more,  quite  a  bit  more,  than  what  Ave  are  actually  spending  on  child 
care  and  family  planning  in  California. 

So  our  share  of  that  would  be  more  than  we  are  spending,  and  our 
share  of  the  $1  billion  would  be  less  than  what  we  are  spending. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Have  you  any  other  questions  ? 

Representative  Bollixg.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  It 
may  have  been  established  in  another  hearing.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
answers  to  your  questions,  there  was  a  video  made  of  the  inability  to 
find  jobs  for  welfare  recipients.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  welfare  caseload  in  each  State  is  connected  with 
unemployment?  What  proportion  or  percentage,  rough  percentage, 
of  the  welfare  caseload  is  connected  with  unemployment? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  As  far  as  we  are  saying  "unemployment,"  you  mean 
for  the  lack  of  jobs  ? 

Representative  Bollixg.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  We  have  another  factor  in  there.  The  percentage  in 
California — we  are  talking  about  the  family  program,  not  the  aged, 
the  blind,  or  disabled — that  relates  to  the  employable,  as  we  have  said, 
would — I  am  trying  to  go  to  a  percentage 

Representative  Bollixg.  I  will  change  the  question. 

What  percentage  of  the  welfare  recipients  are  considered  emphry- 
able? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  We  have  about — let's  see.  somewhere  between  120,000 
and  170,000  who  would  be  considered  to  be  employable.  They  are  the 
employable  recipients.  This  would  be  either  men  or  women  with  chil- 
dren imder  the  age  of  6  fitting  into  the  category. 

Representative  Bollixg.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  Then,  if  you  add  to  that  the  families  that  would  go 
off  with  the  children,  that  would  go  off  with  them;  I  am  having  to  do 
my  mental  arithmetic.  I  hate  to  try  to  hit  the  percentage  on  this  right 
now. 

Representative  Bollixg.  Is  it  a  half,  or  one-third,  or  one-fifth,  or 
what? 
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Mrs.  Davidsox.  The  figure  given  to  me  in  this  is  36  percent.  I  hope 
it  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  our  State,  I  think  we  can  get  it  down  even  a  little 
closer.  We  do  not  have  the  unemployed  father  program  in  our  State, 
so  we  have  just  mothers  on  ADC.  Our  employment  runs  according  to 
the  season,  but  we  have  anywhere  from  a  high  of  36  percent  of  our 
mothers  drawing  some  earnings  falling  to  as  low  as  26  percent  when 
unemployment  is  high.  So  that  gives  you  an  idea  that  in  times  of  high 
unemployment,  that  kind  of  an  increase  exists  in  our  ADC  load. 

I  think  Nevada  has  the  highest  number  of  employed  mothers  of  any 
State.  Now,  as  to  where  the  potential  is,  I  would  say  when  we  are  at  a 
high  of  36  percent,  probably  if  we  had  every  potentially  employable 
recipient  working,  we  might  go  up  another  5  or  6  percent.  I  would  say 
in  our  State  that  roughly  40  percent  of  the  welfare  mothers  are  em- 
ployable, which  I  think  is  rather  high.  It  may  not  be  this  high  in  other 
States. 

Mr.  Carleson.  Our  percentage  would  not  be  very  different.  The 
mental  arithmetic  tells  me  that  it  would  be  somewhere  in  the  same 
general  category  as  far  as  employable,  but  I  would  make  the  distinc- 
tion because  you  made  the  question  easy  by  saying  "employable  versus 
relating  to  unemployment."  Because  some  of  it  may  be  unemployment, 
but  there  are  other  factors  that  in  effect  make  people  who  are  employ- 
able and  not  working  stay  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  your  judgment,  Mr.  Miller,  what  would  be 
a  subsistence  living  for  a  family  of  four  in  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  needs  standard  for  a  family  of  four  is  $330,  but  due 
to  the  reduced  formula,  we  only  pay  55  percent  of  that.  We  don't  pay 
the  full  need  in  Nevada. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  But  in  your  judgment,  it  would  be  $330. 
Would  $330  actually  maintain  a  family  of  four  in  Nevada  for  1  month 
at  a  subsistence  level? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  would  say  so. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  think  it  would  ?  And  your  judgment,  Mrs. 
Davidson  ? 

Mrs.  Dwinsox.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  the  question. 
We  have  a  State  standard. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  don't  have  to  be  bothered  with  that, 
because  I  don't  think  the  State  standard  means  a  thing. 

Mrs.  Davidsox-.  My  personal  view  as  a  human  being  is  that  it  would 
be  $6,200,  this  is  what  it  would  take  for  an  average  family  of  four. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Mr.  Carleson,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would 
it  require? 

Mr.  Carlesox-.  $315  for  a  family  of  four  in  California. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  All  right.  Aren't  you  paying  old  people,  with 
two  in  a  family,  $300  a  month  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox*.  You  are  talking  about  a 

Chairman  Griffiths.  A  family  of  four.  What  do  you  think  they 
would  need  to  live  for  a  year  in  California  ? 

Mi*.  Carleson.  I  hope  we  are  talking  about  AFDC. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  are  not  talking  about  AFDC.  Just  about 
a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  Carleson.  $315. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  You  think  that  would  take  care  of  them  in 
California  ? 
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Mr.  Carlesox.  We  are  talking  net  again.  Madam  Chairman. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  We  are  just  talking  about  a  payroll.  Suppose 
they  go  on  a  payroll,  what  do  you  think  they  would  need  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Carlesox.  If  we  are  talking  about  gross  income,  which  would 
apply  for  all  of  the  deductions  that  you  have  on  a  payroll,  $315  runs 
out  to  something  pretty  close  to  $450  or  $500  a  month. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Right. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  It  is  over  $400,  somewhere  between  $400  and  $450. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  In  any  judgment,  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  here,  all  of  this  time,  is  really  one  of  the  critical  issues  of 
this  country.  I  don't  think  we  can  continue  to  fool  ourselves.  This  is 
really  one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  country  and  I  have  yet  to  ask  a 
welfare  director  what  he  thinks  these  people  are  going  to  need  who 
don't  come  up  with  $4,000  or  more  per  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  Miller.  Madam  Chairman,  this  is  Mr.  Carleson's  idea.  I  think 
I  would  agree  with  the  lady  from  Maryland,  if  you  are  talking  gross. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  you  are  talking  about,  medical  furnished  and 
everything  else,  I  was  considering 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  see  what  you  are  saying.  If  you  don't 
furnish  anything 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  agree  that  her  figure  is  about  right  on  the 
button,  around  $6,200  where  they  would  have  to  go  get  their  medical 
care  and  everything  else. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Now,  if  you  could  remove  that  medical — if  we 
pass  my  medical  bill  next  year 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Griffiths  (continuing).  This  will  take  care  of  all  of  us. 
Then  what  would  you  think  a  family  of  four  would  have  to  have? 
Old  people,  for  example,  need  a  lot  of  medicine.  You  would  have  to 
consider  that.  Suppose  you  had  two  children  coming  in,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  take  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  medical  is  a  big  issue 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Take  out  the  medical. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  don't  have  the  medical,  you  have 

Chairman  Griffiths.  If  you  leave  out  the  medical,  you  would  still 
have  to  have  $4,000  or  $5,000 :  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Right. 

Mr.  Carlesox.  When  I  answered  my  question  I  was  including  medi- 
cal. We  were  talking  about  the  elements  and,  very  frankly,  Madam 
Chairman,  our  standards  were  recently  revised  by  economists  and 
other  professionals  in  the  field.  If  you  want  to  make  a  distinction  in 
the  urban  area  from  the  rural,  then  that  particular  standard  of  need 
is  the  one  that  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  a  family  of  four  in 
California. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  think  it  is  quite  surprising  that  from  the 
heart  of  Mississippi  and  the  heart  of  Georgia,  experts  said  that  you 
can't  survive  on  less  than  $4,000  a  year.  When  you  begin  to  talk  like 
that,  really  what  are  we  talking  about  in  welfare  ? 

Mrs.  Davidsox.  A  very  large  amount  of  money. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Plus  the  fact  that  we  have  built  into  these 
laws  all  kinds  of  work  disincentives.  We  have  all  kinds  of  incredi- 
ble inequities,  what  one  family  can  get  in  one  area  is  vastly  different 
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from  what  another  family  can  get  in  another  area.  It  is  totally  unfair. 
The  whole  picture  should  be  looked  at,  not  just  the  cash  payment,  not 
just  medicaid,  not  just  public  housing.  We  should  be  looking  at  the 
whole  picture. 

Mrs.  Davidson.  I  would  like  to  say  one  further  thing.  There  is  such 
an  interrelationship  between  our  stronger  feelings  toward  services 
and  payments  that  also  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  consideration. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Yes.  If  you  could  take  money  and  make  pay- 
ments or  services,  which  would  you  do  and  how  would  you  do  it? 

Mrs.  1  >a\tdsox.  First,  I  would  make  the  money  payment  and  then 
do  the  services.  Where  I  find  myself  today,  and  this  is  the  real  quandary 
of  the  whole  IV-A  program,  is  that  in  my  State  the  average  family 
of  four  gets  $2,400.  Whatever  the  administrator  thinks,  as  a  human 
being  I  begin  to  think  it  becomes  of  more  value  to  place  a  child  in  a 
day  care  center  than  to  give  them  the  $500-some-odd  a  year,  one-fourth 
of  the  $2,400,  to  live  on. 

There  comes  a  point  where  the  actual  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  the  child,  whatever  we  think  the  child  ought  to  have,  is  so  little 
that  to  raise  the  payment  2  percent,  to  raise  it  5  percent,  would  give 
that  child  another  $4  a  month.  That  child  it  better  off,  in  my  view,  at 
that  level  of  payment  with  a  slot  in  a  day  care  center  than  getting 
the  extra  $4  a  month,  $1  a  week. 

If  we  were  really  going  to  give  people  what  it  takes  to  live  on,  then 
I  think  you  could  begin  to  say,  "Let's  cut  back  on  the  services  pro- 
gram. A  lot  of  these  people  can  solve  their  own  problems." 

That  is  not  where  most  States  are  today.  Now,  in  my  State  the  pay- 
ments are  so  low  that  I  really  do  believe  that  the  dollars  we  spend 
in  the  services  bring  more  help  to  the  family  than  would  some  slight 
increase,  if  I  could  ever  get  it  from  my  State  legislature,  in  dollar 
payments. 

The  first  priority  is  adequate  income,  but  in  the  real  world  where  I 
live,  in  my  State,  my  first  priority  is  services  because  I  can't  come  close 
to  doing  anything  but  getting,  if  I  am  lucky,  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  my  recipients  this  year.  This  will  be  an  extra  SI  a  week,  maybe,  and 
a  child  is  really  much  better  off  if  his  mother  gets  family  counseling, 
if  his  sister  finds  out  how  not  to  become  pregnant,  his  brother  is  taken 
and  put  in  a  drug  program,  if  he,  himself,  gets  into  a  day  care  center. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  Or  if  his  eyes  are  tested  or  his  hearing  is  tested, 
or  if  he  gets  medicine. 

Mrs.  Davidson.  He  is  really  hotter  off  than  if  I  can  throw  him  an 
extra  couple  of  bucks  and  go  tell  him  to  live  at  a  level  of  existence  that 
is  impossible.  So  I  really  think  at  the  juncture  that  most  States  are 
at  today,  the  services  program  has  a  kind  of  importance  that  really 
cannot  be  overlooked.  A  massive  commitment  of  Federal  funds  at  this 
time,  in  my  view,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Congress  can  really  help 
the  poor  people  because  I  don't  really  think  that  we  can  get  from  this 
Congress,  or  the  next  one  or  the  one  after  that,  a  $6,000  payment,  a 
$5,000  payment,  or  even  a  $4,000  payment. 

In  II.R.  1,  the  one  at  best  which  we  were  talking  about,  the  one  that 
used  to  be  alive — I  don't  know  if  it  still  is — the  Ribicoff  amendment, 
which  would  make  it  go  from  $3,200  or  $3,400,  and  in  5  years  it  would 
go  up  to  something  like  $4,000,  is  where  the  real  world  is.  That  is  the 
kind  of  money  we  are  talking  about  giving. 
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As  a  theoretical  matter,  of  course,  the  money  is  more  important 
But  really,  I  do  begin  to  believe  that  where  we  are  today,  where  we 
are  really  coming  from  and  how  we  treat  the  poor  people,  has  its  heart 
in  this  social  services  program. 

Chairman  Griffiths.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  and  again  apolo- 
gize for  more  members  not  being  present  today.  You  have  given  me 
some  very  valuable  information  and  I  hope  I  can  use  it  to  be  of  some 
help. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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